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HI S T O R Y 



DECLINE AND FALL 



ROMAN EMPIRE. 



CHAP. XVlI. 

FauTtdaiioh ^ Qeiutantimple^-^P&Utual System of 
Cftutofitiaet and his Succestors.— Military Dit- 
cipiine.^—Ths P4lact.-r-The Finance. 

THE unfortunate Lifinius was the- last rival chap. 
who opposed the greatness, and the last i— y — ■ 
captive who adorned the triumph, of Constan- 
tine. After a tranquil and prosperous reign, the 
Conqueror bequeathed to his family the inheri- 
tance of the Roman empire; a new capital, a 
new policy, and a new religion ; and the in- 
novations which he established have been em- 
braced and consecrated by succeeding generations. ' 
The age of the great Constantine and his sons 
is filled with important evfents y but the histo- 
rian must be (Oppressed by th^r number and va- 
VoL. III. ~ B riety. 
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3 THE DECUNE AND FALL 

CHAP, riety, unless he diligently separates from each 
■j , ." ■ other the scenes which are connected only by the 
order of time. He will desciibe the jtoUdcal in- 
stitutions that gave strei^th and staWIty to the 
empire, before he proceeds to relate the wars and 
revolutions which hastened its decline. He will 
adopt the division unknown to. the . ancients, of 
civil and ecclesiastical affairs : the victory of the 
~ Christians, and their intestine discord, will supply 
copious and distinot materials both for edification 
and f(]ir scantfal. -" _•' .' 7.' ^ 'i y. 

DcMgn of After the defeat and abdication of Licinius, 
piuh bis victorious rival proceeded to lay the founda* 

A.D.S94. jjjjjjg q£ ^ ^jy^ destinedTD rdgn, in'future tiraeB, 
the mistress of the East, and to survive the em^ure 
and religion of Cojutantine. - The motives, whe- 
ther of pride or of pohcy, which first induced 
Diocletian to withdraw, himself from the ancient 
seat of government, had acquired ' additional 
weight by the example of his succesisars^, and the 
habits of forty years.. Rome was insensibly cmj- 
'founded' with the dep^deiit kingdoms Vhich bad 
once acknowledged her supremacy ; and the 
country of the Caesars was viewed with cold to- 
difFerence by a manial prince, bom in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Daniibe, educated in the courts 
and armies of Asia, ahd invested with the purple 
by the legions of &itain. The Italisfiis, who hail 
recdved ' Constantine as' their delivet-er, submis- 
dvely obeyed the etficts which he sometimes con- 
deK:ended to address' to the senate and people of 
Rome; but Aey werfe'seldom honoured with the 
preseiice of th«r new sovereign. J)uring the vi- 
gour 
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«F tH£ KOOAAN EBOPIHE. 8 

gottr of hislage, Constantiiie^ adcording to the va- crap. 
TtaoB exigenoies of peace and war, moved with ■ ^ 
glow dignity^ or' with- active ^ligerice, along the 
frontiers o£ his actenave dominiaris ; and 'was al- 
ways firep^ed to oJce the field ^her-agaii^ a 
fordgh or a domestiQ enemy, fiutds-be gradu- . . 

ally reached the sutmnit 'of proqjeroty' and. the de- 
cline of life, he b^an'to .meditBte'the de^dgtiof 
fi^ng in amore permanent stadoh the £lrengdi as 
well as majesty c^ lius throne. In the choke of 
an advantageous situation, he preferr^.tfaecoii'- 
fines of Europe and j\^ ; to curb, with a'powo'i. 
ful arm, the barbarians who dweh betweeB'the 
Danube and tlie Tanais ; to ^vatch; with an eyeaf 
jsilousy thecondufct of the- Persian monarcfe, who 
mdignantly supported &e yoke of an^ Ignomiinous 
treaty. . With these vieivs, I>iQdetiaii had seized 
and embeiUshed'the'residenoeof Nicoaiedia; but 
■the memory of IMocIetthn was justly abhorred by 
the pmtectOT of the chiiixii ;,/aod Constantiiie was 
not ioeetisibje to.thc. aiibbMon of -Counding a city 
wlHch ttii^t peipetua^ th6'gk>ry, of . hi^' own 
namei During the late operadojis of the war 
against Licinius, he had sufficient opportunity to ■ 
contemplate, both as a 'soldier and as a statesman, 
{he incQmparabW positioQ of Byzantium; and to skaation 
observe how strongly it was guarded by nature (jum^"™' 
against , ah hbs^le. attack, whilst it was acces- 
sible on'ev«ry side- to the benefits of commercial 
interCour&i * Many ages before , Constantine, 
one. oft .'riie most Judicious historians <^'- atiti- 
B 2 (I'lity 
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.THE BICLm£ AND tXLk 

tpdty* JiBd described tha advantages of a^aataon> 
from whence a feeble colony of' Greeks.derived 
the command of die sea^: and the b<»unurs o£ a 
'£oorishmg and indepeiukni repablkf. 

If we survey Byzaoli8m.{ii: the extent which k 
acquired with die aogiiEt narae of Constantiiiople, 
the figure of the imperial dty may be' represented 
und^ that of an- unequal, tmngle^ , The obtuse 
point, "wjiich advances, towards tlie east and the 
dtoresof A^a, meets and repiels the waves of the 
•Tbnadin Bosphofus^ The northern side of the 
dty is. bounded by the harbour ; and the southern 
is washed by the Propontis, or sea of Marmara. 
The basis, of .thie triangle is opposed to the west, 
and tehninates the c<aitinent of Europe. But the 
admirable form and divi^h of the circumjacent 
land and water, caniiot,^withoDt a more ample ex- 
planation, be clearly or suffideotlj understood. 

The winding channel through which the waters 

of the Euidne Bow frith .a rapid and inc^sant 

coune towards the MedileiTasean, received the 

appellation of Bospiiorus; a name not less cde- 

brated 

• Pclybiu3,l.iv. p..4S3.edjt. CMtivban. Heobservea, that 
the peace of thff Byzantines waa, frequently ^isturbeil, and the 
extent of their temtoi7 coDtniCted, by the inroad* of the wiU 
Thracians. 

\ The navigator Byzaa, who was styled the son of Neptunei 
founded the city 656 years before the Christian ^ra. His 
foBmrera woe diawn tram Argasaod Mcgai^ Byzaatiuoi 
was afterwards rebuilt and fortified by the Spartan general 
Pausanias. See Scaliger Animadvec^. ad Euseb. p. 81. Du- 
««ilge CoBstantiiKipolis, L i. pmLcap. 15, 16. With regard 
to the wara of the Byzantines against Philip, the Gauls, and 
the kbgi of Bithynia, we should trust none but the ancient 
writers who Kved before the greatness of the imperial city hail 
«xcited a apiiit of flattery and fiction. 
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Olt.lHe HOIAAN £MPIR£. 

bnted in die history, diin ih ihe>'h!tA^^ .of on- < 
dquity'. A crowd of' temples and of vodreal- i 
tars profiisdy scattered do«g its steep- and wfcn^dy 
banks, attested the im^HjiakifiBa, the tenon^ an j 
the devddon of die Oreciau^BWfigators, who, after 
the^ximfilfe ai ^t^ Aigcri^^f explored the^daii- 
gers of ttKJ inhoepitable £tfxihe..> 'On these banlu 
ttadltion 'k>i^ preserved thet memory of tbepalaoq 
of' S%ineu^ ihfesce^ bynbe obsceae harpic&t f 
andiidf the S)4van ve^ of ^^inycns^ 'who defied 
^'soii of'^eda to the cia^t of the Conast' 
The stnUts df ithe Bo^k>rlw ^e terthttUttd t^ 
theCyaifean'robksi' xvhfch, iaccbriting to'the -dc^ 
scTTpdoiif'tbaHit pd«tsv had Vn^s' float^' a« (her 
hck of tKe Srat^tB, and were <i^ttited by th<r gods 
to ptotMt'the mtrukce «£::the:£uftine agadftst-rile' 
eye <tf"^o£Mi« curtodtyl.iAFreiii the Gyai^^ani 
TockA t^ t^ {toint ahd'hiifbDur of By3amiuai^tlvs> 
- 'i! ... > '. ■, ■ ■■'.'. -^ 3 i',i* / .i:. ■ : " windihg) 

• Tlicfio^^ionii bu been yery iiiiniit4r 4t*cnbe<f by Mogyu 
Bius of Bjza^iuin, who lived in the.^d* of Domit^an (Hudson 
Geogr8pfl;M!aot-/tom.'iiJ,),andh'y GWrtorGyllius, aF^ench' 
traveller: ^fj^c XV^th ^tury. TvuTpefort (LptmXVL)' 
getma to have used his own eyes and the learning of Gylliua. 

■(' There are vwy fewconjecturea so happy as that of Le Clerc 
(Bibliotheque Universelle, torn. i. p. 148.), who suppose* that 
the liatii«»w«« only fccUits.' The .Syiwc wPhraiciati Mme 
of those jnt^cts, their noisy fVglu^i ^>e atench at)d dev^tati^ 
which they occanoDi aad the north wind wb^ili dtive« theiq 
into the tea, all contribute tp fo^ti the.itrikiqg resemblance. 

i The reudence of Am^ita iv^Mif A^aia, betwreu the old and 
the new castJeat at a pWe called Lwrw Jnsana. . That of 
Phineus was in Europe, near the village of Mauroroale and the 
;»ack Set. ' See GylliM de E<taf>h. 1. li. c. 2S. Toutoefort, 
LettreXV- 

II Thedeceptioniwiia occawxi^ by fteveral poioted roclu* ' 
alterAatety rowred and abandoned by .the vatea. At pteaea( 
there are ti,ro<.BimaU.i»limdi, one towards either shore : that «f 
Europe is distinguished by the column of Pompey. 
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ft TIffi DECLINE jQ^D FALL 

CHAP, inDdiagiehgl^.of die.iBcephqrusextiendB aboat 
1 , , I,' • sixteen^' .miles r*, and.:itS!moA,(Kdidiu-y. breadth 
vb^ fbe computed at aboto i one' malei fsodi a ' halfj 
Tbc ^no-icastlei'of £ii»a|iel2nd AMaiare ooostructr. 
Qd,'on eith^ ccditmnitv'iqMA.'' the foundaiaoils of 
tirof'CelebfcaWd temptesj-of Serafjfe and «f Jupiter. 
UinuEL The sA/ castfefi^ i wdrt of the Gte^ emr 
ponl)rs,cammaiid'the;iiaiTOsrest part $tf'<he' chaiiK 
od ^- HI a-jfflace- .where-the , t^posite ' barisfl . -ad+Mic© 
trithiii fiVe.'hundred pacesof eafhvbther,;.' Thi9se. 
forttefie^ ™^e;restoi-ed and strengti»*e!d by Ma;^ 
bemtettbci Second^ when' he medkalted •fbe^ siege , 
o^fCoiiftantinoiilet.; vbut>the Ttfrkieh .cooqujen)!'. 
y/is wsst. probably, igrlDrini,thJit ntsri twj» itt^u- 
sdniiy«^» before-}^ reJgn^Da;ituba^£hf)9en-tfae 
SRAie.dim^uon to-c^nnbctjithe.twvicpQttnsBt^.by'a- 
bridgc/Of bdatsJ»-iAt.i|i«aa|l.distaflce.''ft'ot» the 
Q)(tCft8iJe*!we«Uilcovier tbe'lhtle to^wi^ of, Ghryso-. 
ptditi^.or Scutari, which miy almost be considered 
as the Aaatic suburb of Constantinople, The 
Bfe!j^orus,'Eis;t becks' to open i^to' (he f^poor 
tjs, passes between Byzantiqm and Chalcedon, 
The latter of those cities was buUt by thfe Greeks, 



* The ancMntS compo^ one hundroif and twemy Madia, or 
fifteen Rinnan miles. They meaaiired only from the nety caulet, 
but they carried the -etraits as fer as the town of CM<iedon. 

f Budai H(st. c. M. Lemclaviue Hitt; Tuttk Mutul? 
ittanicft, t. ±v. -p.' 577. tinder the Greelt empipe these cattleg 
were ui«<lasstatepri«olH,ttncl» the tFonendousjiaihe of Lethe, 
lir'tiiwera ofoblivion. -- 

*}: Dwiuft engraved in Greek^^ Assymn latten On two 
marble columns, the names of his subject nations, and the anu. 
' afflig numbers «f hislsnii Ani sea forces. The Bfzantines after, 
walks' ^iispaited ihesti 'cottitnos into the city, and incd them 
fac the ahare of thcJr tutelaf deities. Ijerodotus, t, it:, c. t*?. 
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% fev^yMuvbli^We the foRn«F:; and tfac't^KdM^/ cha<p.' 
of ttk ftitiifdefs, 'who oretlddked die saperior ad- ' -Ji^ r 

bf ajMnvbrbul expi^snonof coiaoDpti*. -1^ . if 

'I^'faariMtiTt^ GonBtEaitiQi9>le,i«3uchinay'bei Thtpus 
coaai^aJadiaB.an um, of the^Bosphofus, bbained^' 
in a very vani^period, tlie dcnooanation of (be: 
G«bE0«;£liir«i 'Qi'becurTe'whicttitdescnbesittif^t 
be«ott{iue4 tQ die boio of a fiU^, or^ as it should 
seemy/ioi^ .more prDprioj, to that of an oxit.-- 
Tfieiepid^ of gdden oras.exprestveof the.tichesi 
iduch'ev^Ivind wafted ficom the aiojBt distHt 
couatrie& into the secure and capacious pott of 
CnnitfaiBiaople. - The 'river Lycus, formed by 
the conflux of two Jittls breams, pours into dK. 
harbour a perpetual sup^dyjof fresh.water, which, 
serres.'to cleanse the. bottom, and to invue the pe- 
riodical dioals of ^-to seek their retreat in that: 
convement: recess. Am the vicissitudes of tides 
are 'Scarcely felt in those seas, the constant depth' 
of the harbour alltjws goods to be landed ob die 
quays without the assistance of boats ; and- it has 
been observed, that in many places the largest 
Tessels may rest their prows against the houses, 
6 4 while 



* Namqne aitisaimo inter Europam Asiamque divortia Brzan- 

■ - / _ - ■ _ ■• "". ' " n Apol- 

hnem cnnsulentibus ubi conderent iiri)em, reddituin oraculum 



I emtctnS EuTopa posoere Gneci, quibu», PytWi 



est, quxrereot sedem (Mcarum tenia adversam. £1 ambagc Chal. 
ceiltmii monstrabantur, qvib&. piiores iUnc advectt, pramt^ lo- 
eornin ntiUtate pgora legissen't. Tacit. Ann*}, xii. 62. ' 

f Strab<sltX. p.49iL Mottef tfceutlen ate now broke off ( 
w, to Bpeftk lea %untivelx. most <i die recegiea oi tbe bwt 
l^owue &U«d up. See Gylliia de Boipbara ThnKto,l.i.c..% 
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, wbilfc .their stetitt PM.JotUaig-.ia.^ei vfUw V 
u From the meiitli of 4be:L.]Kiiia to.-ti^Kt ^ tbe^tr 
bom:, diis ana <S the BiKf>hora«<U «Bi9tb)tb^iKr. 
ven miles, iajjeatgth. The eittnuio^ )iaJ ab«!»^ 6wt 
hiih^tfd ]rai<dffbn}^» aiuLa.etioo{(i]iiaibfet>i»ltfUx) 
flteaaoptdly jdrawn across itv ta gsoiduhe port. 
anddty.'&om die^tackK>f-aB^suleisav]rt>. ;i! 
BBtffiesn dHi^Bosphorus attd.t^ HeUe«fiQnt>'.l3ki> 
shores o££uTope and iWa.iecedmg.D^ aCher-Bide' 
.mckioe-tbesea-of Mirnzara, -which wa&.lcnoivnj to: 
the'Xiideats bjr .^e deraoBiination bf rBro^jotEtis. 
TKe aavigsuioa .ftocn th&issue of ths'Sp^ihoiiiB ta' 
the dntcpnca.of the Hellequmt is Ibout ioBB'fauit- 
<^ed andtwoity: miles. 'Those who steer-.thdr' 
wcscwoni CQurqe .^ough Ae^ middle of the Pro> 
poiids^ {najt at once d^spfy--:Ae fa^^ lands of 
Thrace and Bithynigt, andjodvei Iosq sight c^ the 
lofitf siiminit vf - SSoHat . 01]dI^)us, covered wkh 
eterhab Eiion^ |. They le*.v£ on the-leifta dc^ 
gulf,.-ai the bottoit\ o£ vhich I^idomedia- vas 
^eUed, the imjierial residence of Diocletian ; uid- 
th«y 

* jfrocopios de JSjiificxvi, 1. i. c> 5. UU detcx^ition is c(ui« 
firmed by modern travellers. See Thevenot, part i. 1. i. c. 15. 
Toumefort, Lettre XII. Nieb«hr Voyage d' Arabic, p. 22. 

t See Ducan^, C. P. I. i. part i, c. 16. and his ObservatioM 
BUr V^l^rdouiD) p. 289. The duun was drawn. from the 
Acropolis, near the modern Kiosk, to the tower of Galata, 
and w3f supported at conTeiuent distances biy large wooden 
pUei. . 

, :t^ Thevenot (Voyages au I^TOOt, part i. h i. c. 14'.) con- 
tracts the measifre to 125 small Greeic miles- Belon (Obser- 
vations, 1. ii. c. 1.) gives a good description of the Propontis, 
but contentfl hinweU with the vb^hc eK]>re)sion of one day atid 
one night's swl. When Sandy« (TraveU,p, 21,) taltcs-of ISO 
furlong* in Imgth as well as t»«adth, w« can oqly suppose some; 
ijustake of the press in the text of that judicious traveller. 
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tb^ a^, VhiQhivW|nIfte»'J)lBi&^&^Ia £uropd» Id 
ag^ ^cwi^cted-jnlp » nwrowchaoneL . 

acQUC^jF, W^ «Hr¥ej«d; ttt fpTra mid nttest of ''""^ 

ic^idiog course* nod abQu^ibfee pules iiir'tlie. 

Qg^iaary ■ fele«ith of those^ c^^«d. atrniu t.. 
|i^.4he n»^(o}ve£t'ptLrt:of dfe&ditoiile) » SovftAia 
^,fmii^wi of: thift (^ Xurkishicaatld^.'bctTeBib 
l4lB.<#i«.:.of C<^ij6 ^a^ Ab'f^tsBi. ■ It-fwMrheM thit 
t^:^v^iHPU6 Letiuler biwed tike pasiJii^'sA 
ti|e flood; for the it^aewpn of tiis:'^ninT^.f. :^ 
wa$ here likEW»ee,'ia«.pJace wbcte i&e -distanoei 
|^t^n[ei^ the opposite bwks caonbtcKce^ fiVc 
hipKbipd pBceSi.that Xerxes. impdoods etapendoua 
Iwdgf! c4 boats, for the pitrpoBe of transpoiting 
]^ £m)0|^ aA tmoidred and seventy myriads of 

row 

* 3m, w a4mIiftUe diubtAaUo* of M. d'Amrifle upoa the 
HeUeapint; or ]>anbineUeB,' in t^ Memoiwi At I'Academie da 
loBciiptioM, topv x»viii. p. 318—346. Yeterec that ingcoi. 
Qot gect^pherit tDofoD4af MtppouDgnrv* andpeibamina- 
ginaiy meaiurn, for the purpoce ef rendeiio^ sncicot wntm u 
accurate as liiiQMlf. Tli«;fita(1ia cmploytd by Htroddtnt in the 
deacriptioD oF the £usiw( the fiotphonid &c. {L iv. c 85.) 
fnust undoubtecfty be all«f the same species : but it'seenn im- , 

possible to Kconcile tbepi either with truth or with e»ch other. 

\. The oblique diitance between Seitu*- and "Abydus wm 
thirty stadia. The improbable tale of Hero and Lemder ■■ 
«X{M»ed by M. Mahudel, but is defended on the mthority of 
poets and medal* by M; de la Kauxe. fi«e the Actdemie des 
Inscriptions, torn, vii, Hist. p. 74. M^m. p. 240. 

X See the seTenth book of. Hf lodotug, who has erected an 

degaottrsphytwhisownfamcand tothat ofhts country. The 

reTie\v 
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. 1H£ llECia»E ANI$ J ALL < 

Mnr litma, nuy seem bat ill to deurVe the on* 
t golar epithet c^ bru^^'wiadi Homer; as well vi 
Orpheus, has frequently bestowed- on the Helle- 
spout. But our ideas of greatnett are of & rela^ 
tire nature : the travdler, and e^MidaUy th^poet, 
who sailed along^lhe HellespoAt} who purstied die 
windings of 'the stream, md contem}ifaited ihh" 
rural scenery; which appear^ on every' side* 
to' terminate' the' -prospect, insenribly' lost the"i'e^' 
nenbrance of thesea; uid ihis fancy paintb^ 
those celebrated s^ts, with all the attritHites 
43f at mighty -fiter flowing wbh a swift curreM,'ita 
ifae midst. pf a. vbody and Inland cotintry, aAd'at 
length,' thru^^ a wide mouthy; discharging itself 
into the \£gean or Archipelago *. Ancioit 
Troyt, seated' :(m' an- eaiittbce at the foot of 
Mooat Ida, overlofdud the mouth oi ike H<^- 
spent, whidi BOffcely receired an accea^m <4 
waters from the tribute «f- those immf»tal 'nm- 
lets the Sizocosahd Scamandei.' The GiWian' 
camp 

review appnn to have been made irtthtcdmhleiccBtac^ I but 
the Tanityt &st mf the PereUni, and afierwaTcit of the Greeks, 
WBt intemted to magnify the armainent and the vietorj. I 
(hould much doabt whether tbeiafHuhr« ttiTeerer outmunber. 
ed die awn ofatm ODUatry which they attacked. 

" * 8cc Wood's obserrationa on Homer, p. S20. I have, w)th 
pleatufc, Klected thit remark fnta an author who in general 
teona to have disappoiated the expectati[>n of the public as a 
criticf and Kill more aa a tiaveller. He had visited the banka 
ofth&HeUeipODt; bebad read Strabo i heoughtto havt'coa- 
tuhed the Rqmau itii|er«nea ; how waa it poaaible for him to 
iMjnfouiul Ilium> and Alexandria Ttoai, (Obtervations, p. 340^ 
341.), two chiei. which were Mxteea Oulct diitaat froai tnck 
other i ' . . 

■f DemetriiH of Scepsis wrote uKty booka on thirty lines of 
Hoaner's ^talo^ue. The Xllltb Book c^ Stiabo is suQ, 
cieat fot cur cunosity. 
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camp ha(l'StretcliaGb(tw«LVeri;i!uleS"akng. the i^ore chap.. 
feom die SigEoaOi-to-the'iRhiteaffli proqiootory; y ^ • 
and the flasks of 'ithbaxmy werefguardedoby. the 
hnnrea' chi^whO'ifbughc undo' the bannras<o£ 
Agameimuiii. .' Iihe lisst of those promoaibnnes 
was occupied i hf , Achilles -with his tmmcible' 
M^rondoiis^ aod jth^ daiintlesfr.AjaK jncched hiii 
taus OQ tl^eiother;' Aftar ,Ajtii'^iad ^en i aahru- 
ftae is his ^isappotnced pride, and 'to the ingnti'' 
Me of the Gsc^ks, his sepukhre vc^- erectei oil 
the, ground ^here he lud:t(lef^dQdj'duE,rTO.vy 
agaioMthe lageof Jove wttd ^oftiHebter-} > aati flK 
citizens of t^ lisiQg to^ (^: Kh^tebtrf edebFiised 
bfs.'ineiBery. mtli divine honpUre *. B^ore Coa-| 
stwitine-gitve a jiiitprefwence to the, situatioh of 
%;9ntiwnj-bc had'iconceiyed'thedfagTi of.ecectf 
ingtbp «eftt of Empire on ^$'Cel<}bfcat«d .spot^&tnn 
whoaee ^thei Homans d^rivtd their, ^btilous origin. 
11)6 le^ti^i^t^f^aia ; vhich li«8 b«lov mcient Troy^ 
tovardai Ae . lUu^fan pvomontoxy and the comb of 
Ai»E>-^w^ 'first chosen fw liis ncKF c^tal; and 
though the undertakingrwaasoMiTelinquiahed, the 
stately retiuia8:of unJiBJsh^ w}Us and.tower? at> 
ttificted the (kottjice df all who sa^ed through th^ 
straitg of ihfl HellespoAttr . 



• Stiabo, L xiii. p. 5Q5. The diipoaition of the ihips whick 
irere drawn upon dryland, juid the posts pfAjax and Achilleif 
are rery clearly described by Homer. See lUad H. S20. 

f Zotitn. 1. ii. p. 105. Sozmwd, 1. ii. c. 3. Tbeophanet, 
p. 18. Micepborui Callistua, L nl, p. 48. Zorons, torn. ii. 
1. xiti. p. €. Zonmui placet tli^ new city between Ilium and 
AleKandria, but this apparent diflerence may be reconciled by 
the bi^ exteot of its circumference. Before the foundation 

of 
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TH£ DECIiME AKD FAUt 

- -We aiie at preseati<pialifi0d tb view the adnn- 
, t^geons poshioB tif QonBtanthiople ; which ap- 
p«arrr td hxve ' been fonxed- bi^ Nature for the 
cent qre and capital ctf a gileatiti(Hfi»chy. Skuated' 
ia the. £Einy>first-. degree of latitude, -ihe imperial 
dtf ajmrndMledi- :firoin Air sev^ Mils *; ikK op- 
IMtitB diores of SuropeandAsUv ^e«lhnstewa& 
hEslth^ aiid,<^n|»aa(e, ^e soit fertile,^ ^the htt- 
hitBT,^0cat'0 uroi'^apafAxa^; and f}ie ai^>roaeh on- 
the iM»-af'the'Condnent was (^'small wiieat ahd' 
e^s^de^ce,' U^ Bbsphcuis and die lleUH^Kint; 
idly^tecpBiridefcdias'tdw 'twogate%0f Con^tiiii-: 
itojiie:} ■aai tiie^pfhtce' who- possccseet th(M« iiA^ 
por^t passages c»tlld always sliruti.llKlO'^iigttitUC ^- 
nmrd^j(ia«my/)iFtd'op«n' ttt«tH:tt>:the 4le«t^^ ^otft- 
MeKe.!^ 'l^e^es^fvaticm^f thfa«isK9^pvtftinc«e 
tnayvift^~^40tbK^-d4|^y^^''tt£C}i4e:d) to 4he pdlicy' 
of'Coftsttan^My » the Baybariaiu of^the'E^idne, 
who b:'fhe''prc£«tliKg^age had'potu^d -didr arffla' 
meiisiittttf the bean c^ the Me^Mi^^eaR,' Boea' 
de^tedcfn^ the excise of piracy, aiiti despair^- 
ofl.'fMtlag this- iffsunaetfrn^Je ibarrtei-, ^ Wheti- 
t'he gati^d of-'the -Hellesptmt and ^B«sphorus were 
^Ut,''t|(e capital stiti enjoyed, vdthte their spa- 
cious inclosure, every production which could sup- 
ply the wants, or graU^ the luxury, of its nu- 
pierous 

of ConstantmopV, TJiessaloiiIca is mentioned by (ptdrenus 
(p. '283.), and Sardica by Zonaraa, as the intended capital. 
They both suppoM, wuhrery little probabitity, that the Em- 
jierar, if he hid not been preveated by a prodigy, would have 
(cpeated the miKtake of the IiUhJ ChalcedonianB. 

• Pocock's Description of the East, vol. ii. pari ii. p. 127. 
His plan of the seven hills is cluar and accurate. That traveller is 
■i.-lJom 80 satisfactory. 
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,0F THE ROMAN EMPIRE. U 

^BCTons ioliabit»tt3. The. Bearooasts of Thiaee chas. 
3nd Bithynia, which languish under the waghtof l , .'.' 
iTuriiish oppresiJbD, still exhibit a. rich prospect 
of vineyards, of glrdens, anxi .of plentiful haii 
y'ests ; and the Propontis has evaheea renowned 
ifor an inexhaustU)Ie store of the most exqui^te 
.fish, that are taken in their stated seasons, without 
skill, and almost without labour *. But when- the 
passa;ges- of the Straits were thrown open fisr 
trade, they dtemately admitted the natural and 
artifidid riches of the north and south, of the 
£uxine, and of the Medit«iianean. Whatever 
rude commodities were collected in the forests of 
Oermany and Scythia, as ^ 33 the sources' of t!h£ 
Tanais and the Borysthenes ; iwhatsocrver wab 
manufactured by the- dtill of Europe or Asia ; the 
com of Egypt) and de gems and spicet of the 
iferthest India, were brought hj the varying 
udflds into the port of Constant^toi^ which, for 
many ages, attracted die commerce of the ancieit 
woi-ldt- • 

The prospect of beauty, of safety, and of Ftwcda- 

, . . , . . , n- . tion of the 

vealtti, united ui a single £pot, was sufncient to ckf. 
jUEtiiy the choice of Constantine. But as some 
<lecent mixture of prodigy and hbie has, in every 
age, 

• See Belon OliEcrvatMiii, c. 7S— 76. Among a variety of 
^lifferent speciet, the F<Saini«Ies, a •on of Thiinnies, were the 
most cetebraced. We may 4ean> from Polybiu9, Strabo, and Ta- 
cttus,thactbeproAt«of tlietuherycoMtituted the principal n- 
venue of By7.a ' 



f See the eloqiient deicriptlonof Busbetiuiui, ep'istol. i. p. £4. 

Est in Europa; habet ill coiispectii Asiami.^gyptum.Afncan-.- 
que i deitra ! quae tamctsi eontigiia non sunt, maris tamen na- 
*igandiqiie commoditate veluiijuiiguntur. A sinistra vero Pon- 

tui est Eoxinus, ic. 
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tHE SECLINfi AND FALL 

age, been suf^iDBed to reflect a tKcOniiiig majesty 
I on the origin of great cities*, the emperor was 
d^eirons of astxibiog his resolution, iK>t so ttaidi 
to the -Qncertain counsels of human policy^' as to 
the infallible and eternal decrees of divine wis- 
dom. ' In one of his laws he has been careful to 
instruct posterity^ that, in obedience to the coid* 
mands of Gad, be laid the everlasting foundations 
. <- '/'' of CoiMtantinople t : and though he has not con- 
/ ^j ^■- descended to relate in what manner the celestial 
inspiration was.conununicated to his mind, the 
ddect.of his modest > silence has be«n liberally 
suf^lied by the. ingenuity of succeeding writers ; 
who describe the nocturnal Vision which appeared 
■ to the fancy of Ctmstantine, as. he slept within the 
vails of 'Byzandam. The tutelar genius of the 
chy, a venerable. matron siiddng under the wdgbc 
■ of years and infirmitieB, was suddenly transformed 
into a bloonuDg>imaId, whom his own hands 
adorned with all the symbols of imperial gre^dv 
ness t. The monarch awoke. Interpreted the 
auspicious omen, and obeyed, without hesitation, 
the will of heaven. The day which gave birth to 
a city or colony was celebrated by th«' Romans 
•wUh such ce'Vemonies as had been ordained by a 
generous 

* Datiu; hxc venia antiquilati, uc miicetiitb humana divinis, 
pHmordi? uriiium .augustiorfl facial. T. Liv. in proem, 

■f He layft in ouv qF hislawB, Fro commodiute Urb».quaai 
xterno nomine, jubeote Deo,4oilBnau& Cod. Theodoa. L xiii. 
tit. T. kg. 7. . . ■ . 

. t The Greeks, Theuphanes, Cedrenm, and the alivhor of the 
Aleuqndrian Chronicle, confine themselves to vague and general 
expressions. For a moreparticularaceountof the vision, we are 
obliged to have recourse to such Latin writers as William of 
Malmabary. "See 'Dacangc C. P. L i. p. 24, '25. 
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Ot'.tm ROKAN EJVnRE. 1 

generous wpetstUion* ; ' and though! Gonstanrirte c h a i 

HUgbt.omit some dteswhichsaroiu'edtoaGtront^y n .r . -, 
-of their P^gan oiigin, yet be was anxious to 
lesre a dee^ iq){ffS8doa <^, hope and respect on tbt 
minds of 'the epecUtors. On foot, with a, lance 
in his band, thie. emperor himself led the solemn 
processu^mj and directed the line, which was 
ttaced as the. boundary of the destined a^ut^; 
till the gipwing circumference, wis observed 'wkh 
asttHushment by the a£asi^ant8,:,who, at- lengUi, 
ventured to obs^re, that^ had already exceeded 
the ino^ ample tpeasuiie gf a gr^t city. .** I slutll \^ 
*' sliU advance," replied Ct^nstafitioe,. ** . till iixi» -^ \ 
**. the ipv^ib)e guide who mjirches .b^ore me* 
** thinks: prffi^ tp stop.f.*' Without, pteswniog 
to inv^stig^jthenwire or nnotives of tht8> extra* 
ordinuy, conductor, we shsH ctanCmt' butsdves 
with the more humble.^ask 9f' describing the «xr 
tent and limits pf C<>nstactinopl$4< 

In the actual state c£ the ciiy; the palace and snuu. 

g9rdens of the Sa:^lio occupy the ea^em^tio 

montory, the iirst c^ the- seven hfllsa and pcnrir 

.. ■ 'about 

■ . . ■ - 'I'- , 

"SeePlutarchinRomiJ. jom.i.p,49Ledit. Brjin. Among 
other cereitiomei, a large liolt, which had beeo dug Sx that pur- 
poK, 1^ filed tip with handful) of earth, whicheach of the let- 
tkn braugbt from the place of his birth, and thut adopted hi« 
liew coDDtry. , . - . 

f Philouorgiu^i 1. ii. c. 9. This incideot, though bonovred 
from a I u spec ted' writer, i) cbuacteristic and psobable. 

^ See in the M^meireide I'Acatkpiiei torn. xxxv. p. 74? — 
756., a diuertatiun of M. d'Anville m the extent of Comtanti- 
nople. He takes tlie plan insertei) in the Impeiium Orieotale of 
IQanduri as the itjioat complete ; but, 'by a senes of very nice ob- 
servation*,' he reduces the extravagant proportion of the Kfle, 
add instead of 9500, determines tne circumference of tbe'city 
ai consisting of about 7800 French taisei. 
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' THE DECLDfE Aim FAU 

ibavf one bundred aaifSky acr&s cf our itwt 
The seat of Turkish jealousy and de» 
spotina is erected on the fbuqdatitMis of a Gt^ciiA 
repoblic ; but it may be suppoe^d tbat Ad By- 
zatidnes were tempted by the coftveniency of the 
inriiour to extend their habitations <hi that side 
b^oad the modem Umits of the Seriiglio. The 
new walk of Constantine stretched from the poit 
to the I^dponds across the enlarged breadth' of 
the triangle, at the distance of fifteen stadia from 
the andent fortification ; and with the city of 
By^antnim they inclosed five of the seven hills, 
which, to the eyes of those who approach Con- 
fitaitinople, appew to rise above each other in 
beautiful order*.- About a Century after the 
deiih of the founder, the new building, extending 
on ORB ade up the harbour, and on the other -X- 
long the Propontie, atready covert the narrow 
ridge of the sixth, and the broad summit of (he 
aerenth hill. The n^eseity of protecting those 
6td}^cbs from the mcessant inroads of the barba- 
Tiass, (ftgaged the youngei* Theodoslus. to sur- 
round his capital with an adequate and permanent 
inclosure of walls f* From the eastern promon- 
tory to the golden gate, the extreme length of 
Constantinople 

• Codinua Antiquitat, Const, p. 12. He assigns the church 
of St Antony as tlieboundaryxui the side of the harbour. It is 
mentioned in Ducangc, 1. iv. c. 6. ; but I have tried, without 
sa,.to dwcaver the exact place where it was situated. 
The new wall of Theodosilis was constructed in the year 
In 447 it wai thrbwii down by an earthquake, and rebuilt 
ee months by the diligence of the prsjfe'ct Cyrus. The siib- 
>f the Bkcherox was first taken into the city in the reign 
craclins. Dugange Const'. 1. i. c. 10, 11. 
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Constuiliaople was tbout tht«e Roman iniles * j C If a f. 
Ithe d^cumferencfe iMasured b^weoi t«i and i ^^r 
eleven ; and the surface might be computed as 
equal to about two diousand English acfes. It is 
impossiUis to justify the vain and credulous ex^ 
aggeratfons of modern travelleWj Who have 8ome« 
times stretched the tittiits of Constantinople ovei- 
the adjacent viMaged of the European, and eteft 
*jf the Asiatic coast f. B»it tfie suburbs of P<!r4 
and Gdata, though ntuate beyond the harbour, 
may deserve to be Conddered ae 1 patt of the 
city J ; and this addition may perhaps anAorise 
the measure of a Byzantine historian, who assigns 
axteen Gtee* (about fourteen Roman) miles for 
Ae circumfet«\ce of his native city §. Buct an 
extent may seem not unworthy of an" imperii re- 
VoL. Ill, C sidence. 

* The metknifimeet it MpreueJ in ^ Notidit tiy H,Vt& 
Fett. It it reasooftble to luppose that these were Greek. &et ; die 
proportion of which has been ingeiUDUsly detemiined by M* 
d'AnriUe. He compana the 180 feet with the 78 Huhemite 
cubit^ which in different writen are ungned for the height of St 
Sophia. Bach of these cubiti waa equal to 27 French kickea. 

I The accurate Thevenot (h i. c. IjS.] walked ik one houf 
and three qiHrtera round two »f the adea «f the tnangle, from 
the Kiuek of the Seraglio to the seven towers. D'Anyille ex* 
amines with care, and receives with confidence, this decisive 
testimony, which gives a circunifcrence of ten er twelve mileti 
The extravagant computation of Toumefort (Leitre XI.) of 
thfatyiifour or thirty muei, without inclui£|ig Scutati, ia a etraage 
departure fmiA his ihoal character. 

I The sycte, or figi^treea, formed the thirteenth regioA, ind 
were verj much eitlbellished by Justinian. It has mnce bonib 
the oamei of Pert and Oehitfa. The etymology of the former it 
i^viout; that of the letter is unknown) See DucBBge Const, 
h i. c. 2S. aid Gyilita de Byeaut. L it. c. 10. 

§ X)*t hundred and eleven ttadia, which may he tiinidtited 
into modem Gnck milct eads of seven stadia, or 660, tometimei 
only 6QU Frcneh tsases. See d'Asville Metucn ItiaerMrct, 
f. 53. 
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CM A p. sidence. Yet Constantinople mu^yi^ to Bab^oi 
^^'' and Thebes*, to ancient, Rome, to Lc|d4<»i» and 
even to Paris t- 

The master of the Roman world, who aspired 
to erect an eternal monument of the glories of 
his reign, could employ in the prosecution of that 
great work the wealth, the l^xiur, and alt that 
yet ranained of the. genius of obedient milHons. 
Some estimate may be formed of the expence 
bestowed with imperial liberality on the foun- 
daticm of Constantinople, by the allowance of 
about two millions five hundred thousand pounds 
for the construction of the walls, the pordcoes, 
and the aqueducts J. The forests that over- 
shadowed the shores of the Euxine, and-the cele- 
brated quarries of white marble in the little island 
of Froconnesus, supplied an inexhaustible stock of 
materials, ready to be conveyed, by the conveni- 
ence of a short water-carriage, to the harbour of 
Byzantium §. A multitude of labourers and 
artificers 

• Wh<n the ancient teitu, which describe the size of Baby- 
lon and Thebes, are settled, the exaggeiztions reduced, and the 
rheasuRs ascertained, we find that those femoua cities filled the 
great but. not incredible circumference of about twenty-five or 
thirty miles. Compare d' Anville Mf m. de I'Acad, torn, xxviii. 
p. 235. Ttfith his Description de I'Egypte, p. 201, 202. 

f If we din'de Constantinople apd Paris into equal squares 
. of SO French loliei, the fonner contains. 850, ai^ the latter 
1 160 of those divisions. 

X Sis hundred centenaries, or oxty thousand pousds weigitt 
of gold. This sum is taken from Codiaus Ajitiquit. Const, 
p. II. ; hut unleGs_that contemptible author had derived his in- 
formation from 'Some purer sourcea, he would probably have ' 
been unacquainted with so obsolete a modeof redcoohig. 

§ For the fomts of the Black Sea, 'consult Taurnefbrt, 

Lettre XVJ-^l for the maiiile j^uairiea-of FcocDiniefUa, see 

Strabo, 
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artificer^ iirged the ctmclusion' of th^ work with 
iacesfiuit toil : but the impatiehce. of Constantine i 
soon.discoveredj that, in the decUne of the arts, 
the skill aS well as numbers of his architects bore 
a very unequal proportion to the . greatness of his 
designs. The magistrates of the most distant 
provinces were therefore directed to institute 
schools, to a}^int professors, and by the hopes 
of rewards and privileges, to engage in the ^udy 
and practice of architecture a sufficient number 
of ingenious youths, who bad received a liberal 
education *- The buildings of the new city were 
executed by such artificers as the reign of Con- 
stantine could afford; but they "were decorated 
by the hands of the most celebrated masters of 
the age of Pericles and Alexander: To revive 
the genius of Phidias and Lysippus, surpaissed in- 
deed the power of a koman emperor i but the 
immortal productions which they had bequeathed 
to posterity were exposed without defence to the 
rapacious vanity of a despot. By his commands 
the cities of Greece and Asia were despoiled of 
their most valuable ornaments t- The trophies 
C 3 of 

Strabo, I. xiii. p. b.83. The latter had already fut^iibed the 
inateriala of the stately buildings of Cpicat. 

* Seethf.Codex Thcodos. ll xui*;tit. iv. leg. 1. Thiikic 
V dated in the ye-iT !i34> and wm addressed to the prsefect oC 
Italy'; wboK jurisdiction extended over Africa. The com- 
Dwntaiy of Godefroy on the whole title well deaervei to be 
consulted^ 

. f Conttantinoplij dedicatur pcene oiAnium urbium nuditatp. 
tiieTQnTin.Chr<jii.p. 181. SeeCoi«nu*,p.8,9. Theauthor 
of the Aiitiquitat. tonst. I. iii. (apud Banduri Imp. Orient, 
fcm; i. p. il.J enumerates Rome, Sicily, Antioch, Athena, and ■ 
' along hst of other cities. The provinces of Greece and Asia 
Minor may be supposed to ii'avt yielded the richest booty. 
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CHiip. of m«norabIe wws, the objecte cj t^igtdue ve- 
■ i neration, the most finl^ed statues of the gods and 

heroes, of the stses and |k)etB} of ancient times, 
contributed to the splendid triumph bf Constan- 
tiDople ; and gave occa^<^ to the remai'k of die 
historian Cedraius *,'vfao observes, with some 
enthafaasih, thflt nothing seemed wanting except 
the souls of the illustrious men whoiA those ad- 
, mirable monuments were int^ided to r^resent. 

But it is not in the city of Gonslantine, nor in the 
declining period of tsi empire, whto the human 
mind was depressed by civil and religious slavery, 
that we should seek for the souls of Homer and of 



During the sdge of Byzantium, the conquerot- 
had pitched his tent on the commanding emihaice 
of the second failL To perpetuate the memory 
of his success, he chose the sime :Ldvantageous 
portion for ilie principal- Forum t ; whkh appears 
to have been of a circular, or rather' elt!p6ca1~ 
form. The two opposite ehO-aiices formed tri- 
umphal arches ; the porticoes, which inclosed it 
on every ade, were fitted with statues ; and the 
CKitre of the Forum vts& occupied by a lofty 
column, of which a mutilated fragment is now 
degraded by the appellation of the burnt pillar. 
This column was erected on a pedest^ of white 
marble 

• Hist. Compend, p. S69- He describes the staiue, or ra- 
ther biut of Humer with a degree of taste which plainly indi' 
caUi that Cedrenus copied the style of a more foitunaie acne. 

t Zoaim. L 2.p,106. Chron. Akitandrin-vel Paschal, p,^.. 
DuCiDze CoDSt. 1. i. c. 24. Even the last of those writers feer(is 
to coniound the Forum of Conitantine with the AuTUBteuih, 
or court of the palace. I am not satiilied whether I have pqb- 
periy dietiaguiihed whit helon^s to the one and the other. 
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toarUe tinpity feet higb ; and was cgn^ipsed of c»ap. 
•^ pisnes of porphyry, each of which raeasored ■ 

about tm 'feet m hvght, and aboat thirty-three 
in ^ciuiifere^cie *. On the summit of the pillar, 
^Mve. one; t^undred -juid twenty feet from the 
{Found, 4tOQd the colossal statue of Apotlo. It 
■v^9 ef bronse, bad beoi tran^rted ekher from 
AUien& or fnnn a tow^ of Phrygia, ^nd was sup- 
posed, ta be the work c^ Phfdiis. 1%^ artist bad ' 
rapreeeat^ . ^ god q£ day, orj as it ^was after- 
wards iaterpreted, (he en^erOT Constantine him- 
s^, w^ 9 sceptre 19 I^s right hand, the globe 
oil the^world m lus leff, and a crown of rays glit- 
tering pn his head t< The Circus, or I'G{^>o> 
drom^ was a stately building about four hundred 
paces in length, and one hundred in breadth I. 
'Che space between the two metie or goais was 
filled with stalues and obelisks ; and we may still 
remark a very singular fragment oi antiquity ( 
the bodies 6f three serpents, twisted into one 
pillar (^ brass. Tbdr triple heads had once sup- 
ported the gold«i tripod, which, after the defeat 
of Xerices, was ccmsecrated in the temple of 
C S Ddphi 

* The most tderable accomit of thii column u gina by 
Pocock. Deicripiioa of the iEaat, vol. ii. part ii. p> 131. 
But it u (till in many iiutancc* pwplexed and uuMtidactory. 

■f Ducanze Contt. L i. c. 24. p. 76. and his notes ad Alexiad. .; 
p. 382. The atatne of Comtantine or ApoUa was thrown 
.down under tbe nign of Alexii ComncDui. 

J Toumefort (LettreXII.) computet the Atmeidan at four 
hundred paces. If he bieana geometrical paces of five feet 
each, it V3U three hMAnA loita in length, about foetj more 
than the great Chens of Home. See d'Anville Mesures Iti- 
nerairec, p. 73. 
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Delphi by the victorious Greeks*. . The beauty 
of the Hippodrome has tjeen !c«ig since de&ced 
by the rude hands of the Turkish conquerors ; 
but, under the similar* appellation of Atnieidan, 
it still serves as a placfe of exercise for their horses." 
From ' the throne, whence the emperor viewed 
the Circensian ?ames, a winding staircase t de- 
scended ' to the palace ; a' ma^Bcent edifice, 
which scarcely yielded to the residence of 'Rome 
itself, and whichi together with the - dependent 
courts, gardens,' and porticoes, covered a con- 
siderable' extent of grouhd upon the batdcs of die 
Propdntis 'between " the Hippodrome' Hid tfie 
church of St Sophia 5. ' We (night Uk^se ce- 
"'■■'■ ""■■"■■ ■■""." "' " ■ ■ lebrate 



* Tlie guan^ana of t)ie most h(4y rdtci wou]^ rejmce if t\iey 
were able to produce such a chain of eTidence as may be alleged 
on thf» Occasion. See Band uri ad Antiquitat. Const, p. 668. 
Cylliiude Byzant. hiLc. 13^ 1. TbeorigitvlcoaMciationofi 
the tripgd and pillar ia the temple of Dejpbi may be proved front 
HcrodbtO! and Paiisanias. 2. The Pagan Zosimus agrwr'a witli 
the thtE«'cccleH&8ticilhittonan^' BuKbius, Socntes, and Sbu)^ 
ment that the sacred. ornaraentBof the temple -of Delphi were re- 
moved to' Constantindple by the order of Consjailtine; and among 
tllcse the eerperftiiH pularaf itk Hippodhinw n particiilkHy men- 
tioned. 3. All the European travellers who have visited Con- 
stantinople, from Buondelmonte to.Pocock, describe it in this 
same place, and almost in the same manner ; the differences be- 
twent thefn 'iire occasioned oidy by dte injoAes 4fatch it has 
Gustaintd from the Turka. Mahomet the Second broke the 
under-jaw of one of the serpUnirwith a sttoke of his battle-axe. 
Thev«iiot,l.i.c.l7. 

■f The Latin name CackUa was adopted by the Greeks, and 
very frequently occurs in. the fiyzantine hiitory. I>icBnge 
Coaat.I.ii.c.l.p.lO*. 

X There are three topographical points which indicate the 
situation of the palace. 1. The staircase, which connoted it 
wi^ththe Hippodrome or Atmeidan. S.Asihallaitiiicialport on 
iho Prapontis, from whence there was an easy ascent, by a flight 
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tebr^ethe badis, which ttitl retained the nune chap.' 
of Zeuxippus, after they had been enriched, by ■-., ^ „'-■ 
the munificence of ConStantine, with lofty co- - _ 
InnlRS, various nurbles, ' and above, threescore 
statues' (rf bronze *i ■ BoC-we should deviate from 
the de^gn of -this histgry; if we attempted nn- 
nutelyfo describe the diffwent buildings or quar^ 
ters <if the' city. ' It may be sufficient to obsare, 
that ivhatevCT could adom the dignity of a great 
caphal,-or contribute to the benefit or plfcisure of 
its aunfnous inhabitants, was contained within 
the walls' of Constantinople. A particular de- ' 
scriptkm, composed idwut a century '^er its 
foundation, enumerates a capitol or -school of 
learning, a^ circus, twotheatres^ aght'public, and 
oDe hundred and fifty-thte6 private, baths, fifty- 
two' porticoes, five graifitries, dght aqueducts or 
reservtHrs of water, four spacious faaBs for the 
meetings of the senate or courts of juaice,*fotn-- 
teen churches, fourteen palaces, and four thou- 
sand three hundred and eighty-eight houses, 
which, for their size or beauty, deserved to be 
C 4 distinguished 

of inu'b4e ttept, to Ae girdem of Um pRbce. 3. The Au^iu- 
UuDi was a spftciani court, one side of which wa* occapied by 
the (rant of the pulace, ani aaother by the church of 9t Sophia. 

" Zeuxippn* was an epithet of Jupiter, and the baths were 
a part of old Byzantium, The difficulty pf assigning their 
true situation has not been fdt by Ducange. History seems to 
v'onne^t them with St Sophia and the palace; but the original 
plan, inserted in Banduri, places them on the Other side o? the 
city, near the haitour. For their beauties, see Chron. Paschal, 
p. 285, and GylUus de Eyzant, 1. ii.c. 7. Christodorus, (see Aof 
liqui tat. Const. 1. vii.J composed ifiscriptions in verse for each of 
^he statues. He was a TTieban poet in genius as well as in birth; 
B(sot;;m in cra«30 junues aere Datura. 
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(Ufitinguished frpoi t^ jpmkitMde of plebd^^ ht^ 

UQons •. 

The populousnesfi of x\us favoured city was tbe 
qext an4 inost serioiis ot^t c^ the atjEQOtttHi.Qf 
its founder. In the ^}i agep tB,bicb succeeded 
the t^^slation of the onpir^, th« r^ote ao4 th^ 
immediate conseqifences of tlt^t m^ifwahjt^ ev^ 
were str^^ely confQiu)ded \)j th? ^9i^^ of the 
Greeks, 9sxA the crediUitf of the I«9tiAftt,. It v^ 
aeserted and believed, th^ . al| ^ m^k f»niUea 
of Home* the sen^e, and th$ eqpq^nm Prd«-, 
with tkeir ipBUjner^t^ atte»dwt^ hid followed 
theit op^pr to the hvpi^ of (he Pn^ntis i t^ 
a spuriot)^ r?c^ of str^geES aod i^eboans was 
ieft to poGses^ the soUttide of the anpeot cj^pital |^ 
aqd that the lands of Itailj^ king since cc^verted 
into gardeos, were at o|u;^ deprived of ci^vaUQA 
and inhabitants ^. Xn the ci»urfie of tbi^ tuetory^ 
such exaggerations wilt be redwed tg ph^ ju^ 
value t 

* See die Not! tia. Rome only reckoned ITSOUFgehouset, 
{hiBui ; but the word mmt have had a more di^ified significa- 
tion- No intuU are mentioned at Constantinople. The old 
capital cocsiated of 424 Btreets, the new of 332. 

, f Liut^nd Lfigatio ad Imp. Niecpborm P- ^5$. The 
tiuid«i)Gicek»hB*c«traagdydiifignr«dth« antiquities of Con- 
Btantiao{^. Wemi^htexciMetheeirorsoftheTurkiriiorA- 
labian writers i but it iB somewhat astonishiug, that the Greeks, 
whq had access to the authentic materials pmerved in their 
own htiigpage, ihould prefer fiction to truth, and loose tradi- 
tion to genuine history. In a single page of CodinUB we may 
detect twelve unpardonable mistaleB j the re'conciljatioo of Se- 
verus and Nigert the marriage of their son and daugliter, th^ 
siege of Byzantium by the Macedonians, the invasion of the 
Gauls, which recalled Sereriis to Rome, the lixU/ years whicb 
elapsed from his death to the foundatioR of Cfmstantinoplei bSct 
X Montesquieu, Grandeur et Decadence des Romains, c, 17- 
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vaiu^: yet, nnce the growth of Coostantinople chap. 

caoqot be ascribed to the general increase of mui- ^ ^ _' ■ 

kind and of industry, it must be admitted, that 
this artificial oplony was raised at the expmce of 
the ancient cities of the empire. Many cyalent 
soiatofs of Rome^ ud of the eastern prpvinces, 
wene ^ob^y invited by CfHistantine to adopt 
for their cound^ the fortunate spot which he ha4 
chosw for his own residence. The invitationa . of 
a master are sc^^ly to be distinguished ffoOi 
cfmuna&ds j and,iiie liberality of the eaqtfUfX ob> 
fiooed 4 fofdy ^Lpd' cboer^l obedi^we* |Ie be^ 
stoiiEd CM) his favourites the j»tlac«8 whi^h he had 
built in the several quartos of the city, assigned ^ 

them lands and pepeitHis fctt the support c^ thdr 
d%|)ity *, a^d alioi^ed the dememes of Pontus 
and -Asia* to grant hereditary estat es by the easy 
t^ure of maiotahupg a house in the capital f- 
Btit these aicowBgements and obligations soon 
became &tq>w9Mous, and were gradually abcJish- 
ed. Wbtf ever the seat of government is fixed, a 
connderaUe 

• ThemiBt. Oral. iii. p. 48. edit. Hardouin. Sozomen, 1. ii. 
«. 3. Zosim. I. :i. p. 107. Anonym. Valesian. p. 715. If 
we could credit Codinut (p. 10.), ConiUndne built faouKi &r 
the senators on the esact model of their Roman Palaces, and 
'gratified them, ai well as himaelf, with the pleasure of an agree- 
able surprise i but the whole story is full of ficticHis and incgn- 



t The law hy which the younger Theodouus, in the year 
438, abolished this tenure, may be found among the NoTeUfc 
of that emperor at the Head of the Theodosian Code, imh. vi. 
Bov, 12. M. de TiUemont (Hist. de« Emperenrs, torn. ir. 
p. 371.} has evideiitly mistaken the nature of these otatet. 
With a grant firom the imperial demesnes, the same conditioii 
was accepted aa a favour which would justly harc been deened 
a barddiip, if it bad bees imposed upon private property. 
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. considerable part of tfie public revenue vnS be 
( expended by Ae prihce himself, by his ministers, 
by the officers of justice, and by the domestics of 
ffie'^ace. The-niost wealthy of the provincials 
wHIlje attracted by the powerfol-molives of inte- 
rest 'and duty, of amusement ana curiosity.' A 
thttiiand more numefoas clasg «f inhabitants^!! 
,feBensIbly be' formed^ of servants, of artificers, 
fead (rf raerchanfe, who derive tireir sobsistehcfe 
' (rtjnt Aeir own laboar,'and from the' i^ants or 
Wxi^ of the superior ranks, 'fa less *han a cen- 
tftry, Constantinc^le disputed- with ■ Rome itself 
the [we-enunence of ritiies and numbers. New 
piles o{ buildings, crowded." together with too 
little regard to healA or convfenienee, arwcely al- 
lowed the Intervals bf narrow sti'eete for the per- 
petual thrcmg df men, of horsfes-, and of carriages. 
The allotted sp&ee of ground was insufficieBt to 
contain the isc'reasing people ; and the additicHial 
foundations, which, on ekher sidCj were advanced 
into the sea^ might alone have composed a very 
considerable city *. 

The frequent and regular distributions, of wine 
and oil, of corn or bread, of money or provisions, 
had almost ei^mpted the poorest cidzens of Rome 
from the necessity of labour. ITic magnificence 
of tlie first Cassars was in some measure imitated 
. • by 

'^. The pacMgos of ZosiiituSi of £uiiepiub, of Sozomen, and 
uf, AgBthiiM, which relate to the jpcreaite of buildings and in- 
habitaacs at CoD&cantinople, are cc^cted and connected by 
CyliiiwdeByx^t. I.i. c. 3. Sidoniua Apollinaris (in I'anegyr. 
Ai^hqn. jG, p. 290. edit. .Sirmond) dcacrilica the moles tlwt 
were jJBsbed forward* into the sea ( ^Jiey coD&itted of the tt- 
n«)U3 Puzzolac sar.di which hardens in the water, 
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by the founder of Cbnstantthople • : bat his libe- 
rality, however it might excite the applause of the 
people, has incurred the censure of posterity'. ' A 
nation of legisktort and conquerors might ass'eh 
riieir claim to the harvests or Africa, which Hii 
been purcHased with their blood ; and it waS' Art- 
fully contrived by Augustus,' that, in die 'Enjoy- 
ment <rf plenty, the Romans should lose ffle'me-' 
jnory of freedom. 'But the prodigality of Con- 
stanf ine could not be excused by any consid^iatiiMl 
either of puHfcor private interest; and the 'Mi* 
nusJ tribute of fcorA imposcAupon Egypt "for 'the 
benefit of his new capitalJ*^Was applied to feed a 
lazy and indolent populace, at the expence of the 
husbandmen of an industrious province f. Some 
other regulations of this emperor are Ires liable to 
blame, but they are less deserving of notice, 
pe divided Constantinople into fourteert regions 
or quarters J, dignified the pirijtic council' -with 
" .. . ' ^*i« 

* Sozmnen, L li. c. S. Philottorg. I. ii.c. 9. Codtn.. Antiq. 
Cooit. p. 8- It appears by Socrates, L^'C 13. that the daily 
allowances of the city con»igted of eight iriyriads ofrmyvhieh 
we may cither tranuate with Valtgiua hj the words tnodii of 
com, or coDsider aa exprcsiive of the jiumber of loayea of bread. 

f See Cod. Thectdos. 1. uii. and xif. and Cod, Juttiniiin. 
Edict, xii. torn., ii. p. 648. edit. Genev. See the beautifid 
ccwiplaint of Home in the poem of Clauilian de. BelL GildonicOf 
vrr. 46—64. 

Cum sobiit par Roma mihi> diTiaatpw nuniit 
' £qualet aun»« togas : j£gyptia.rim 
Id partem cessere oovam. 

X The rEgioos of ConatantiiiDjJe arc mentioned to tlie code 
of Juatinian, *nd puticuhu'ly detcrUjed in the Notitia of the 
jwnnger Tbce<}osiui ; but as the four last of them are not in- 
f luded widiit) the n'all of Conatantine, it may bo doubted whe- 
ther this division of the city should be referred to the founder- 
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CHAP, the appellation of Senate*, commimkated to die 
^J^^ ,' ■ citizens the prinleges of Italy ti and bestowed 
on the liaing cky the title of Colony, the 6rst and 
most favoured daughter of ancient R«nne. The 
venenble parent ^H nuuntained the legal and ac- 
knowledged si^premacy^ wfaich mu due to her 
^e, tp bqr dignity, wd to die remembrance^ oS 
her former greatness (. 
ucncation, , A^ Coqatitntii)fi ifrged the proj^ess (^ the work 
or 9S4. with the in^jatience (^ a lover, the walls, the por- 
ticoes, and die psii^pal edifices> we^ completed 
in a £b^ y«ar>» i^a ^tl^wding to anipther account, 
in^,^ inontl>s§: byt this ^azaiEvdiii4i7 4ili- 
.,',■:■-■ ,'.,,.-■'.■:-■" gence 

* St;aatQm conitituit aecun^ cndiDia^ Clarot vocavit. Anon. 
Valerian, p. 715. Thesraatonof old Rome were Kyled Clarii- 
fim. Qee« curimifiKPteoF Valeaiin and AiTuniiu. Mai'celill- 
ssit> 9. From ^c Iltli «piitlc of JultaO) it ijioutd leem tbitt 
' tht piMce of Knator wae considered as a burden, rather tban as 
aa boDOnr : faut the AbM de la Bleterie [Vm de Joncn, t. ii. 
p, 571-) bat ■hevn that thia epittle could not relate to Con- 
■taDtiaopk. Might we not read, iiutead of the celebrated name 
ofBu^eirriMfftheobacure but more probable word Smtih—ifi Bi- 
■pnthe or Klucdestumioiv Rhodoato, was a aniall maritime d- 
vfnSThiMe. SeeStepban. Byz. de Urbibui, p. 225. and CeU 
br Gevgr^b. Kmh. i. p. 849. 

' t C<*^Tbeodo». IxiT. 13. TheCommentaryof Godefroy 
(t.v: p. 220. J is long, bat perplexed; nor indeed is it easy to 
ascertain in what the Jus Italicnm coolJ consist, after the free- 
dom of the city had been cronmuticated to the whole empire, 

:t^ Julian (Orat> i. p. 6.) crlebrates Constantinople as not less 
■uperior to all other cities, than she was iDferior to Rome itself. 
His learned C(»niiwntator (Spaniii p. 75. 73.) justifies thU Ian. 
goage by sever^ paralM soi contemporary instances. Zonmus, 
lis well as Socrates and Sozomen, floHrished after the division of 
the empire between the two aoiw of Tliieadosius, whkk eeta- 
blisbed a perfect tjua&y between the -tJd and the new capital. 
§ Codiniis ( Antiq. p. 8.) afRrma, that the foundationsof 0(^0- 
stantiiK^e WEI* laid in the yearof the world 58S7.(A.D.8e9.^ 
■on the 26th of Spptember, and that the city was dedicated the 
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gOKe should etticite the lees adAindoit, nnce chap. 
many of the buildings were flnlAed in so hasty ■j .fy":.- 
and impoffect a manner, that, lUtdea* the succeed. 
bxg reign, they were preserved with difficulty 
from impending ruin *. But while they cysplay- 
ed the vigour and freshness of youth, the founder 
^repsaced to cel^a^te the dedication of his dty f. 
Tbe games and largesses which crowned the pomp 
(^ riiis metliKM^ble fesdval may easily be supposed ; 
but there is one circumstance of a more singuhH* 
&nd peTm^ent ntiure, which Ought not entirely 
to be overkx^ed. As'oft^ as the Urth-day of 
die city returned, the statue of Constandne, 
framed, by his ordor, of gilt wood, uul bearing 
in his right hand a small im^ of the genius of 
die place, was erected on a triumphd car. The 
guards, carrying white tapers, and clothed in 
their richest a[^>arel, accompanied the solemn 
proces^on as it moved through die Hippodrome. 
When 

llthofftby58S8(A.D.S3a). HeconnectitboedaUBwith 

■ercral chai^acterntic epochi, but theycontradict each other j the 

authority of Codinus u of tittle weight, and theipace which he ' . 

anignt must appear inntScient. Thetermof tenyeanisftivea 

uiby JuHan (Ont. i. p. 8.), and Spanheim laboun to ettabliih 

tke troth of it (p. 69-~T5.), by the help of two puuges from 

ThemisduB (Orat. iv. p.58.) aud of Phikntorgiu* (l.ii. c.9.), 

which form a period from the year 3S4 to the year 3S4<. Modem 

critkiare dividedconceniing thii point of chronology, and their 

difierent seotiments are very accurately discussed by TiUenont, 

Hilt, dea Empereun, torn. iv. p. 619—625. 

■ ThnnimnE, Orat. iii. p. 47. Zosim. L ii. p. 108. Cott> 
ttaatine himself, ia one of his lawi (Cod. Thod. t. x«. tit. i.) 
betrays bis impatience. 

i Cedrenus and Zonaras, faithful to the inode of tupenti- ~ 
tion which prevailed id their own tiroes, assure us, that CooMan- 
tioople was consecrated to the Virgin Mother of God. 
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When it was i^poaite to the tlirone of the raga^ 
ing emperor, he rose from hte seat, and with 
grateful reverenee adored the vaemoty of his pre- 
decessor *. At the festivai of the dedicaticnii 
an edict, aigt^ved on a column of marble,, be^ 
stowed the title of Second or New Rome ofi the 
city of CoDstantine t* But the mme of Coostaa- 
dnople I has prevailed over that honourable ^i- 
thet ; and, after the revolution of fourteen cm- 
turies, still perpetuates the fame of its author §. 

The -foundation of a- new capital is naturally 
connected with the est^Ushment of a new form 
of civil and military administration. The <^tinct 
view of the complicated system of policy, iutro-' 
duced by Diocletian, improved by Constantine; 

and 

• The eadiett and most complete account of this extraordi- 
nary ceremony may be found m the Alexandrian Chronicle, 
f. 265. TUIemontt and the otiier fricnda of Gonuantiiie, wli« 
are offended with the air of Paganism which sccnu unworthy 
of a Christian Prince, had a right to consider it as doubtful, 
but they were not authorised to omit the mention of it. 

t Soiomen, tii. c. 2. Ducange, C. P. 1. i. c. 6; Velm; i^- 
fiius Romae filiam, it the expression of Aagastin. de-Civttal. 
Dei, 1. V. c. 25. 

f Eufropius, L x. c 8. Julian. Orat. i. p. S; Ducan^ 
C. P. I. i. c. 5. The name of Constantinople is extant on the 
medaU of Constantine. 

§ The lively l^ontenelle (Dialogues des Morts, xli.) affects 
to deride the vanity of human ambition, and seems to triumph 
in the disappointment of ConetJincine, whose iimnortal name in 
now loii in the vulgar appellation of latambel, a Turkish cor- 
ruption of u( Till }nXir, Yet the original name iff still preserveS, 
1. Bv-thenatiotfl of Europe. 2. By the modem Greeks.' 31. Bv 
the Arabs, whose vmtingaare diffused oVer the wide extent of 
their conquests in Asia and Africa. See d'Herhelot Biblib- 
theque Orientale, p. 275. 4. By the more feamed Tnrks,' and 
by the emperor himself in his public mandates. Cantemir'a Hit- 
tory of the Othman Empire, p. 51. 
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aad completed by his immediate successors, miy chap. 
not (Mily amuse the fancy by the singular {ucture •_" ^ ' ■ 
of a great empire, but will tend to illustrate the 
secret and internal causes of its n^id decay. In 
the pursuitiof any remarkable institution, we may 
be frequently led iitto the more early or the more 
recent times of the Roman history ; but the pro- 
p^ limits of this inquiry will be included within 
a period of about one hundred and thirty years, 
from the accession of Constantino ;o the publica< 
tion of the Theodosian code * ; from which, as 
well as (tooi the Notitia of the east and West f, 
we derive the most copious and authentic infor- 
mation of the state of the empire. This variety 
of objects will suspend, for some time, the course 
of the nairative ; but the interruption will be cen- - 
sured only by those readers who are insensible to 
the importance of laws and manners, while they 
peruse, with e^er curiosity, the transient in- 
trigues of a court, or the accidental event ' of a 
battle. 

The manly pride of the Romans, content with Hierard.)- 
substantial power, had left to the vanity of the ' '"""' 
east the forms and ceremonies of ostoitatious 



• The Thcodoelan code vaa prDsiiilgated A. D. 438. See 
the ProlegomeiiB of Godefroy, c. i. p. 185. 

f Pancirolus, in his elaborate ComiDentuy, usigns to the 
Noiitia a date almost similar to that of the Theodosian code : 
but hti piQofs, or rather conjectuTes, are extremely feeble. I 
ibould be rather inclined to place this useful work between the 
£aal division of tbe egipite (A. D. 395), and the succeasful 
innsion of Gaul by the BariMiians (A. D. 407). See Hfe- 
toire des ancieiu Peuples de rEurope, ton. *it. p. 40. 
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GHAp. greatness*. But when they lost even the denW 
1 ,1 ^ '„ • blance of those virtues Which Wire derived from 
their ancient freedom, the aimplietty of Rotnatl ' 
manners was insenaibljr corrupted by the stately 
affectation of the courts of Aua. The disdnc- 
tions of petsonal lAerit and influencej so ccmspicu- 
OU8 iti a reptiblic, so feeble and obscure under a 
monarchy, were abolished by the despotisin t^ the 
emperors 5 who substituted in dieir rootd a severe 
subordination of rank and ofSce, from the titled 
slaves who were aeated on the steps of the throne, 
to the meanest instruments of arf>itfary poWei*. 
This multitude of s^jeet dependents was interest- 
ed in the support of the actual government, from 
the di^d of a revolution, which might at once 
confound their hopes, and intercept tfie reward 
of thor services. In this divine hierarchy (for 
such it is frequently styled) every rank was 
mariied with the most scropuloos exactness, and 
its dignity was displayed in a variety of triBing 
and solemn ceremonies, which it was a study to 
learuj and a sacrilege to neglect f. The purity 
of the Latin'language was debased, by adopting, 
in the intercourse of pride and flattery, a profusion 

of 

* 3citicet exteriKE superbix sueto, non inerat notitia noBui 
(perhaps noitra) ; apud tjuos iib Imperii ^et, inania trans- 
mittuntur. Tacil. Annal. xv, 31. Tlie gradation fram the 
Style of freedom and simplicKyi to that of tonn and servitude, 
may be traced in the Epistles of Cicero, of Pliny, and of Sym- 
inachus. . 

f The empercn' Gratian, after ctmfinnuig a law of prece* 
-dency published by Valeittinian, the fadier of his Dlvimiy, thus 
continues: Uiquia igitur indebitum sibi locum usurpaverit, nulla 
se ignoratione defendat ; aitque plane laeriiesli reus, <jui Jiviaa 
przcepta negleserit. Cod. 'ITwod. U vi. tit, v. leg. 2. 
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_«f ^dMtiB, which Tutly would scarcely have un- crtAP. 
«t<^ttttdod, and Which Augustas WouM have re- utM^-,^ 
jected with indigbadon. The pitiicipal officers 
of th^ ^l^Fe weve sUufed^ even by the tovereign 
himsdf, \tith die deceitful titles of your Sincerity i ^^ 
yoQ* (irm^, your Exteileticy, your Eihlaenci/i 
you^ suMime and w&nderful Magnitiide, your tV/uf 
triour and iMgniJceni HigkiUsT * . The codicils oi* 
patents of thdr office *ere curiously etnbhizbned 
with such emblems 2s were best adapted to explain . 
k$ nature and high dignity ; the iirtage or portrait 
of the deigning emperors ; a triumphal car ; the ' 
book of mandates placed m\ a table, covered with ' 
a rich cai^jet, and illomSnated by four tapers j 
the allegoric^ figures of the provinces which they* 
governed ; or the appellations and standards of the 
troopS' wlhMn they cOnnnanded. Some of these 
officii ensigns were really exhibited in their hall 
of audience ; oAers preceded their pompous 
march whenever " they speared in public; and 
every circumstance of thdr demeanour, thdi* 
dress, thtiir ornaments, and their train, was cal- 
culated' to inspire a deep reverence for the repre- 
sentatives of supreme majAty. By a philosophic 
observer, the system of the Roman government 
might have been mistaken for a splendid theatre, 
filled with players of every character and degree, 
who repeated the language, and-^ imitated the pas- 
^ons, of their original model t- 

Vol. III. D All 

* Gonsdi the NotU'ta Digiutaluini at the end of the Thtodo- 
sian Code, torn. vi. p. S16. 

-f- Pancirolus ad Notitiam utiiusque Imperii, p. 39. But hia 

explatiatione are obaciv^i and he does not aufficiently dintio^isk 
the paintsd cmhlenis from the etFective ensigns of office. 
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All the magistrates ofsyiBcient itaptH'Ufite to 
find 3 place ia, the g^eral stat« of the empire, 
were accurately divided into three classes^ ■ 1 < The 
lUustriom. 2. The Spectables^ or RetpecuMe : 
And, S. The Clar'usim ; whom we may t^anslafe 
by the word Honourable. In the times of Roman 
simplicity, the last-mentifmed epithet was used 
only as a vague expression of defisrence, till it be- 
came .at loigth the peculiar and appropriated -title 
of all who were members C;f the senate *, and con- 

.sequently of all who, from that venerable body, 
were selected to govern the provinces. The va- 
ility of those who, from their rank and office, 
imght claim a superior disdncticai above the rest 
of the 5«iat(»ial order, was long aiterwarfls in- 
dulged with the new appellation of Respectable ; 
but the title of Ulusiriotu was always reEerV'Cd to 
some eminent personages who were.obeyed or re- 
verenced by the two subordinate classes. It was 
communicated only, I. To the consuls and patri- 
cians; II. To the prastorian pracfects, with the 
pra^fects of Rome and Constantinople ; III. To 

~ the masters general of the cavalry and the in- 
fantry } and, IV. To the seven ministers of the 
palace^ who exercised their sacred functions about 
the person of the emperor f. Among those illus- 
trious magistrates who were esteemed co-ordinate 
with each other, the seniority of appointment 
gave 

• In the Paodecti) whith may be referred to the rc!gns of 
the Antooines, Clariu'amu is the ordinary and legal title of a 
tenator. 

f FanciroLp. IS — 1-7. Lhavenottaken any notice of the ttvo 
itifetiof ranks, Perftabtirma, and Egregius, which were given 
to many petsoni wh« were not raised to the seoatoiial dignity. 
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gave {dsce to the union of digidties*. By the chap. 
tiq>edient of honorary codicils, the emperors, who »— ^.^ 
' were fond, of multiplying their iavours, might 
sometimes giatily the vanity, though not the am- 
bition, of inpatient courtiers f* 

I. As long as the Roman consuls were the first Tb* eea> 
tnj^istrates of a free state, they derived thdr right 
to power from the diotce of the people. As long 
as the emperors condescended to disguise the set* 
vitude which they imposed, the consuls were still 
elected by the real or apparent sufirage of the se' 
natei From the rdgn of Diocl^ian, even these 
vestiges of liberty were abolished, and the sud- 
cessful candidates who were invested with the 
annual honours of the consulship, affected to de- 
plore the humiliating condition of their predeces- 
sors. The Scipios and the Catos had been reduced 
to solicit the votes of plebeians, to pass through 
the tedious and expoisive forms of a popular elec- 
tion, and to expose their dignity to the shame of a 
public refusal ; whi}e their own happier fate had 
reserved them for an age and government in 
which the rewards of virtue were assigned by the 
unerring wisdom of a gracious sovereign J. In 
the epistles which the emperor addressed to the 
two consuls elect, it was declared, that they were 
D 2 created 

* CodiTheOdos.!. vi.tit. vi. The rules of precedency arc 
ascertained widi the most minute accural by the emperon, 
and iUustrated with equal proUuty by their teamed interpreter. 

f Cod. Theddos. 1. «. tit. sxii. 

i Ausonius (in GratianunActione] basely espatiatei on tfai« 
taiworthy topic, which is managed by Mamertiaui (Panegyr. 
Tet-si. 16. 19.) with aomcwhat more freedom and ing^iuty^ 
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created by his sole autkomy *. Thdr lumes and 
I portraits, epgraved oa gilt tablets of ivory, were 
dispersed over the empire as presents to the pro- 
vinces, the cities, the ma^pstrates, the senate, and 
the people f. Thdr solemn inauguration was 
performed at the place of the imperial residence \ 
and, during a period of (me hundred and twenty 
years, Rome was constantly^ deprived of the pre- 
sence of her ancient magistrates \. On the mom* 
ing of the first of January, the consuls assumed 
the ensigns of thdr dignity. Their dress was a 
robe of purple, embroidered in ^k and gold, 
and stnnetimes ornamented with costly gems §. 

On 

* Cum de ConEuUbus in annum crcandisi boIui mecum vohi* 
tarem . . . te ConBulem et deugniTJ, et declaravi, «t priorem 
nuDcupavif) are tome-af the esprewiom employed by the em- 
peror Gratian u his preceptor the poet Auwnius. 
\ Immaneequc .... denCes 
Qui secti ferro in tabulaa auroquc nucantes, .. 
luKripd rutilnm ccebto CouuU Dctnen 
Per proceres et vulgiu eant. 

Claud, in ii. Cone. StHichon. 456. 
Montfaucon has repre«ented some of these tablet! or dypticki ; 
see Supplement a 1' Antiquity espliqti^, tsm. iii. p. 22(1 
\ Consule latatur post plurima sxcula visa 
Pallanteus apex : agnoBcunt roatia cuniles 
Audita! quondain proavii : defuetaque cingit 
Regiiis auratis Pom tascibue Ulpia kctor. 

Claud, in vi. Cone. Honorii) 643. 
£'rom the' reign of Cams to the sixth consulship of Honoriug, 
there wag an interral of one hundred and twenty yeare, during 
whitji the emperOrs were always absent from Rome on the first 
day of January. See the Chronologie de Tilleinont> torn. iii. 

^ See Claudian in Cons. Prob. et Otybni 178, &c. and in 
iv. Cons. Honorii, 585, &c. ; though in the latter it is not easy 
to separate the ornaments of the emperor from those of the 
consul. Ausonius received, bom the hlwrality of Gratian, i 
■Dcilii futliaatot or robe of state, in which the fij^re of the em- 
peror Constantius was embroidered. 
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On this solemn occasion they were attended by chap. 
die most eminent ofScers of the state and army, ■ 
HI the habit of seiutors ; and the useless iasces, 
armed with the tmce formidable axes, were bcane 
before them by the lictors*. Tixe procession 
moved from the palace t to the Forum, or prin- 
cipal square of the dty ; where the consuls 
ascended their tribunal, and seated themselves in 
die curule chairs, which were framed after the 
&shion of andent times. They immediately ex- 
ercised an act of jurisdiction, by theihanumission 
pf a sl^ve, who was brought before them for that 
purpose ; and the ceremony was intended to re- 
present the celebrated action of the elder Brutus,' 
the authdr of liberty and of the consulship, when 
be admitted among hia fellow-citizens the faith- 
ful Vindex, who had revealed the conspira<^y of . 
the Tarquins J. The public festival was con- 
tinued during several days in all the princii^ 
cities ; in Rome, from custom ; in Constantt- 
P 3 nople, 

■f Cernu et annonim pnM^res Uguinqtie poteotcs ; 
Patricios sumunt habtnu ; et ingre G^ino 
Discolor incedit le^O) posidique pammper 
Bellorun] signis, sequitur vexiHa Quirini. 
Lictori cedunt aquiuci ndetcjue togatus 
MUes, et in mediu eiFulzet curia caatiis. 

. Claud, in iv. torn. H^norii, 5. 
' ilricltuque procid radiare tmtrti. 

In Cons. Prob. 229. 
-f- See ValeBiuB ad Ammian. Marcellin. 1. xxil. c. 7> 
J Auspice mox Iseto sonuit clamare tribunal j 
Te fanoi ineunte quater ; ^olemnia lui^t 
Omnia libertas : deductum vindice morem 
XjCx servat) Famulusque jugo laxatis herili 
■ Ducitur, et grato remeat securior ictu. 

Cbud. in iv. Cont. Honorii, 611. 
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nople, irom imitation ; - in Cartlu^e, Antioch* 
, and Alexandria, from the love of pleasure and 
the superfluity of we^th f. In the two capitak 
of the epipire the annual games of tl^ theatre, 
the circus, and the am[rfiitheatre t, cost four 
thoMSfuid pounds of gold, (about) one hundred 
9nd sisty thousand pounds sterling : and if so 
^eayy an expence siupassed the Acuities or the in- 
clination of the magistrates themsieLtes, the sum 
was supplied from the impmal treasury {. As 
soon aa the consuls had discharged these customary 
duties, they were at liberty to retire into the 
shade of private life, an4 to emjoy, during the 
remainder of the year, the undisturbed contem<- 
plation of thrir own greatness. Tliey no longer 
presided in the nadtmal councils i they no longer 
executed the resolutions pf peaf:e or war. Thdr 
abiliti^ (unless they were employed in more ef- 
fective qfEces) were of litde moment ; and their 
flames served only as the leg^ date of the yea^ 
in which they had filled th$ chair of Marius and of 
Cicero. Yet it was still felt and acknowledged, 
in the last period of Roman servitude, that this 
empty name might, be comp^ed, and even pre- 
feired^ 

* Cekbm^ quldein aplemnei istos dies, oinn«» ubique urbcs 
qux sub legib'us agunt ; ' trt. Roma de morci et panstantinopolia 
de imitatioDe, et Antiochia pro hixu, et diacincta Carthago, et 
domiu fluminii Alexandria, sed Treviri PrincipiB beneficio. 
AusoniuB'in Ontt. Actione. 

t aaudian (in Com. M»1L 'ITieodori, 279—331.) describes, 
in a li»L:Iy and fanciful maoiier, the vaiious games of the cir- 
cus, the cheatrei and the amphitheatre, eshibited-'by the new 
consuL The sanguinary combats of gladiators had alread* 
been prohibited. ' 

1 Frocopiui in Hist, Arcana, c. 26. 
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ferred, -lo'the |ioseession ttf substantial power, chap. 
Thei^^ (^Consul wu still the most ^lendid ob- u^^. 
jtct of airi^on, the liobtest reward of virtue and 
toy^tyr" 'T1ie-empei«r& t^mselves, who disdained 
^le faio^ ^^adow i^ the r^ublic, were conscious 
that'thejr afiqtured an ad^tiotiat splendour and ma- 
jesty as bftm as diey assumed the annual honours 
of die consolu* digmty^*. 

- The proudest and mtUtpa^tsqnrationirfiich The Pa- 
ean be foood in any ageor- country, between die *™™^ 
noblefl and the peoplej'is-perlrapB that c^ the Pa- 
tricians and the Ptebeiai^ as it was estab&hed in 
die fint age of die Romftn republic. Wealdi and 
honouR, the offices oS &e state, and the ceremo- 
nies of "^retigion, were afanost exclusively possessed 
by the' iotmer ; who preserving the purity of thor 
blood wit'h the . most insulting jealousy t» held 
thmt cUents'm a condition of specious vassalage. 
But these distinctions, so incompatible with the 
spirit of a free people, were removed, after a 
long struggle, by the persevering efiTorts of the 
Tribunes. . The most active and successful of the 
Plebei»is accumulated wealth, aspired to bor 
D 4 npurs, 

* In Consulata IfCMiQs v°^ bbore suidpitar. (ManierttD. in 
Fanegyr. Vet. xi, 2.) Th!> exalied idea of the coniubhip m 
borrowed from an Oration (iii. p. 107.) prbnounced by JuIiU 
in the servile coart (^ Conttantiuk See the Abbe de la Blcteti» 
{ Mfmoirf s de V Acaidemie, torn, sxiv, p. 289. ), who delights to 
punue the vettige* of the old conititutioD, and who aometiinei 
' &idE them in hii copious fancy. 

f InternaiTuget between the FatricianB and Flebeiant were 
ptohitMtedby theUwBof the XII Tabtes; and the uoifann opcr 
ntiontof human nature may attett that the cuitom survived the 
law. See in livy (it. 1 — 6, ), th^ pride of family lu^ed by th# 
(ontulj and the rights of manldnd asaeited by the tnbune Ca* 
puleius. 
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I and, after some gena-$tiop«, ftS3BHM!d.)th9 f«!)«k o( 
aaci^U nobility*. The ■V.tttmvii k^^Ot 4p 
Mother hand, vhom «rti^wl number itra^ Hpf^ 
recruited till ^e end of tbe cpoun^lH^kb* ^bo 
fiuled in the onditury coursepf natwre, «r wer« t»- 
tingiiidieiin so many fpragp-wd dPDUtldc nmtB, 
or, through a want of merit «ir fiPTtune, josennbly 
ming^ wid) t}i« mass of; ibe people f. Viery few 
remained whp could dKny!» their .piimwl ge- 
nuine origin irom the io^&npy; of the dty^.pr nen 
from that of the rept^lic,i«beii .Cai«^ W Aa-i 
gustus, Claudius and Vc^rii^jii crent^'frfMi) this 
body of the senate a compcteat nunUiBr,«if new 
Patridan ^milies, in the. hope qf p9t^«t«atwg 
an order, which was still cpiwider^ »a hwour- 
able ai}d sacred I. But these artificial i»uppUe4 
■ ' ■ -^ ■ ■.-■(in 

• See the animated picture* dran-n by SalluBt, jp the Jugur- 
thine war, of the pride of the n6b!e«, snd even of the -virtuous 
Metellus, who was unable to brook the idea that the honour at 
the consulship ihould be bestowed on the obscure merit of hie, 
lieutenant Marius (c. 6+.). Two hundred years before, the race 
tif the MeteUi themsekn wer* confiuuidcd among the I^bciani 
of R(»ne ; and from the etyniglagy of their name of Ctcilitu, 
there is rcaion to believe that those haughty nobles derived their 
origin from a sutler. 

f In the year of Rome 800, very few remained, not only of 
the c4d Patrician families, but eren ofthose which had been crea- 
ted byCEesar and Augustus. (Tacit. Annal. xi. 25.) The fami- 
ly of Scaurus (abranch of the Patrician ^milii) was degraded 
so low, that his father, who exercised the trade of a charcoal 
merchant, left him only ten slaves, and somewhat less than thri:>c 
hundred pounds sterhng, (Valerius Maximue, 1. iv.c 4. n. 11. 
Aurcl. Victor in Scauro.) The Eunily was saved from oblivion 
I>y the irietit of the son. 

X Tacit. Annal. xi, 25. Dion Caasiui, I. iit. p. 693. The vir- 
tues of Agricola, who was cn^ted a Patrician by the emperor Ve- 
spasian, 
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(^itt which tte mgvioglioiMewasflwaysijiclufled) ' chaf. 
vnertf r^piflly swept away fay the > ra^ c^ tyraiUc» ■ , r 
by &£qucnt revolutions, by the chaiige of man* 
hers, and by the intennbrtUFc rf natioiis • . Little 
Bio^ was ieft wh«i CtmstaRtine ascended the 
throne. th«i) a vagp« and imperfQct tradition, that ^ 
the I^mci«98 had tmce be«n the first of die Ro* 
mms. To form a body i^ noblK, whose influx 
ence may re^travi, while it seciires the authority 
of the monarch, would have been vety incon- 
getent vith the character aiid:poUoy of Conaao' 
ti9£ j ■ bitf had he sejiotKly entertainetl such a de* 
agn, it might have exceeded the raeasore of his 
power to ratiiy, by. an arbitrary edict, an institu- 
b£Ht which must expect the sanction of time and c^ 
(^unioti* He revived, indeed, the title of pAr 
TKiciAHs, but be revived it as. a personal, not as 
aa liiereditaiy distinction. They yielded- only to 
itbe-transiait superiority of the. annual consuJa; 
but tt^ enjoyed the pre-eminojce over all th« 
gr«tt dftcers of state, wuh the most fimuUar ac- 
ceas to the person of the prince. This honour- 
able rank was bestowed on them for life ; and as 
they were usually favourites, and ministers who ' 
}i3d grown old in the imperial court, the true 
etymology 

spanaa, reflected honour on that aDcient order; but hit aneestert 
had not any claim teyond aa equestrian nobility. 

• This feilure would have been almost tmpoasible, if it were 
UnCi uCaaaubon ctHnpetsAuTelius Victor to affirm (ad Surton. 
in Csraar. c. 42. See HiBt. Auguat. p. 203. and Casaiibon. Comi 
ment. p. 220.), that Veapasian created at once a thousand Pa- 
trician familiea. But this extraragant number is too much even 
For the whole senatorial order, unless we should include all the 
Roman knights who were distinguished b^ the pennis^n vf 
wearing the laticlavc. 
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CMA1*- etymology of t^je word was petmted by ^Bd- 
V. nmce and flattery; and the Patricians of Con- 

stantine were revoi^iiced as the adopted Fathers of 
ihe anperor and the republic *. 
TkePrar H- 1"l»e fortunes of the prsetoran prsefects 
^^^eu. ^'"''^ ess^itially diff^rem from those of the coosuh 
and patricians. l%e htter saw their ancient great* 
ness eTaporate in a tain title. The former, rising 
by degrees from the most humble ccHidition, were 
invest with the civil and military atbninuRra.- 
tion of the Rom^n world. From the reign of 
Sermis to tfa;^ of Diodietian, the guards and tbe 
palace, tte laws jmd the finances, the aimies and 
die provinccG, wete intrusted to thdr saperintend-r 
tng care; and, like die Vizirs of the East, ^faey 
^eld with one hand the seal, and mtfa the 
other the standard, of the empire. The ambition 
of the prfCfects, always formidable, and sckat^ 
times fetal to the masters whom tiiey served, 
was sQpported by the strength of die praetorian 
bands ; bat aftar. those haughty troops had beeq 
weakened by Diocletian^ and finally suppressed 
by Gonstantine, the prxfects, who survived their 
fall, were reduced without difficulty to the'Sta^ 
don of usefal and (d}edient ministers. When they 
were no longer responsible for the safety of the 
emperor's person, they resigned the jurisdiction 
which they had hitherto claimed and exercised 
pver all the departments of the palace. They 
were deprived by Gonstantine of all military comr 
nund, as soon as they had ceased to lead into the 
field, 

' * Zosimos, \, ii. p. 118.; and Goilcfroy tA Cod. Theodos. 
V vi. tit. fi. 
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&eld, under their immediate (uxlers, the fiover of gM4P. 
the Roman troops ; and at length, by a singular i_ ^ . ^- 
revolution, t^e captains of the piard^ were trans* 
£}nned into the civil magistrates of the provinces. 
According to the plan of government instttute^ 
by Diocletian, the four princes had each their 
prastorian prsefect ; and, after the monarchy was 
once more united in the person of Constantine, he 
^11 continued to create the same number of four 
PK^PECTs, and uitrusted to thor care the same 
provinces which they alreac^ administered. 1. The 
^aefect of the East stretched his vnfie juris* 
diction into the three parts of the ^lAe which 
were subject to the Romans, from the cataracts 
of the Nile to the banks of the Phasis, and from 
the naountains of Thrace to the fit)ntiers of Per- 
sia. 2. The important provinces of Pannonia, 
Dacta, Macedonia, and Greece, once acknow- 
ledged the authority of the pnefect of {tlyricum. 
$, Th^ power of the pnefect of Italy was not ami 
ined to the coimtry from whence he derived bi» 
title i it extended over the additional territory of 
Rhaetia as ^ as the banks of the Danube, over 
Ae dependent islands of the Mediterranean, and 
over that part of the continent of Africa whidi 
lies between the confines of Cyrene and those of 
Tingitania. 4. The pnefect of the Gauls com- 
prehended under that plural denominadon the 
kindred provinces of Britain and Spain, and his 
authority was obeyed from the wail of Antoninus 
to the foot of Mount Atlas •. 

Aftei- 

" ZotimuB, 1. ii. p. 109i 1 10. If we had not fortunately po«- 
K«sed this satisfactory Recount of the diiinon of the power and 

' ces . 
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&HAPi After the Prietorian pra^ectfi had been dismissed 
v,,.,-^ „ ,■ from all miUtai^ command, the dvir fiinctifflis 
which they were ordained to exerciee over so 
many subject nations, were adequate to the am- 
liidon and abilities of the most caneammate nu- 
nist^'s. To their wisdom was committed the su-' 
IM*eme administration of justice and of the finances, 
the two objects which, in a state of peace, com- 
prehend almost all the respective duties o£ Ajf 
sovereign and ctf the people ;' of the former, to 
proitect the citizens who are obedient to the 
laws: ; c^ die latter, to contribute the share of 
. dieir property which i« reqmred for the expences 
of the state. The com, the highways, the posts, 
the granaries, the manufactures, whatever couM 
interest the public prosperity, was moderated by 
the audiority of the prxtorian prefects. As the 
immediate representatives of the imperial ma- 
jesty, they were empowered to explain, to enforce, 
and on some occasions to modify, die general 
edicts by their discredonary proclamations. They 
watched over the conduct of the provindal go- 
vernors, removed the negligent, and inflicted 
, puni^ments on the guilty. From all the inferior 
jurisdictions, an appeal in every matter of im- 
portance, either civil or criminal, might be 
brought before the tribunal of the prsefect : but 
hh sentence was final and absolute ; and the em- 
perors themselves refused to admit any complaints 
ag^nst the judgment or the integrity of a magi- 
strate 

provinces of the Prztonan priefecte, we should frequently hare 
been perplexed amidat' the copious detvU of the Code, and tbe 
circnautantial minuteiKgt of the Notitiav 
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stnte whom they honoured with such uidxninded chap. 
coa£dence *. His appointments were suitable i„ 
to bis dignity t » '3:od if avarice was his ruling 
p^^sion, he enjoyed frequent of^xjituaities of col- 
lecting a rich harvest of fees, of presents, and of 
perquisites. Though the emperors no longer 
dreaded the ambition c^ their prsefects, they were 
attentive to counterbalance the power of this great 
office by the uncertainty and shortness of its do* 
ration J. 

From thdr superior impcat^u:e and dignity, ■nitprv- 
Rome and Constantinc^le were alone exeqrted r^^^j 
from the jurisdiction of the pr^torian psaefects. 
The immense size of the city, and the experience 
of the tardy, ineffectual operation of the laws, bad 
furnished the policy of Augustus with a specioiw 
pretence for introducing a new magistrate, who 
alone could restrain a servile and turbulent popu- 
lace 

* Stt a Uw of Constantine hlmeelf. A prxFcctu autem prx- 
toria provocare, non sinimus. Cod. Justjniaiu L vit. tit. Ixii. leg, 
19. Charisiusalawyerof th« tim«of Conttantine (Hein. Hist. 
Jum RomaDt, p. 3*9.), who admits thia-law as a fundamental 
principle of jurispnidence, compares the pnelorian prefects to 
the mauen of tbc Hotk of the ancient dictators. Pandect. 1. i. 
tit. xL 

f When Juitiroan, in the exhausted condition of the empire, 
instituted a ptxtomn pnefect for Africa, he allowed him a sa- 
bry of one hundred poundi of gold. Cod. Justinian. L i. tit, 
«v5.1eg. 1. 

t For tbit, and the other dignitiet of the empire, it may Ih; 
suficient to refer to the ample comtnentariea of Pancirolus and 
Oodefroy, who have diligently collected and accurately digested 
in their proper order all the legal and historical luaterials. From 
tbo«e authors, Dr Howell ( History of the World, vol. iL p. 24-. 
— -77-) had deduced a rery distinct abridgment of the state of 
Che Roman empire. 
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CHAP, tace by the strong arm of aitiittary power*. 

-Ill Valerius Mestalla was appointed the ^rst praefect 

of Rome, that his reputation might countenance 
so invidious a measure : but, at the end of a few 
days,- that accomplished citizen t resigned his 
ofBce, declaring with a spirit worthy of the friend 
«f Brutus, that he found himself incapable of ex- 
erasing a power incompatible with public freo- 
dom J. As the sense of liberty became less ex- 
quisite, the advantages of order were more clearly 
understood ; and the prxSect, who seemed to have 
been designed as a terror only to slaves and vti- 
grants, was permitted to extoid his civil and crK 
minal jurisdiction over the equestrian and nobfe ' 
families of Rome. The pranors, donually created 
as the judges of law and equity, could not long 
dispute the possession of the ForiuQ with a vigor- 
ous 

• Tacit. AnnaL vi. II. Euieb. in Chron. p. 155. Dion 
CaKiuB, in the oration of Msecenas (I. vii. p. 675. ), describes 
Ihe pre'rogaures of the prefect of the city ai they tbere'cttsbush' 
ed in hia own time. 

f The htae ef Me«saUa haabeen scarcely ec^uat t& bis merif. 
. lu the eaiiiest youth he was recommended by Cicero to the 
frimd^ip of Brutua. He followed the rtandard of the republic 
till It waa broken in the ficlda of Philippi : he then accepted 
and deaerredthe favour of the most moderate of the coii<]ucroia ; 
and uniformly asserted his freedom and dignity in the court of 
Augustus. The triumph of McsaallaWas justified by the con- 
quest of AquitaHi As an orator, he disputed the pabn of elo- 
quence with Cicero himself. Mcsaalla cidtivated evSry muse, and 
waa the patron of every man of geniua< He apent hia evEEiinga 
in philosophic converaation with Horace f assumed his place at 
table between Delia and Tibullus ; and amused his kiaure by 
encouraging the poetical talenta of young Ovid. 

i Incivilero essepotestatemconteatans, aays the translator of 
£usebius. Tacitaaexpreues thetamcideainoUicrwonla: quasi 
nctciut cxeTcendi. 
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ous and pennanenf magistnte, who was ustully 
atfanitted inta the ouifidence of the prince. The» , 
courts. w^e deserted* their number, which had 
inace fluctuaited betwem cwdve and eighteen *, 
was ^diudly reduced to two or three, and their 
inqxMant, functions were confined to the expen' 
Awe obligation t of exhibiting games for tfie a* 
snuement of the people. After the office of the 
Roman-ccmsuk )ud been changed into a vam pi' 
geant, whidi was rarely displayed in the capital, 
the pnefects assumed their vacant place in the se- 
nate, and wo-e soon acknowledged as the <»di- 
Jiary preadents of that venerable assembly. Hiey 
recaved appeals from the distance of one hun- 
dred miks ; and it was allowed as a ptinciple of 
iorisprudence, that all municipal authority was de- 
rived from tfaem alone {. In the discharge of his 
laborious ei^^ymeot, the governor of Rome was 
assisted by .liftedi officers, some of whom had 
been orig^lly his equals, or even his superiors. 
The {vinc^>al departments were relative to the 
command of a numerous watch, established as a 
safeguard 

* See Upiiua, Excuniu X). ad L lib. Tacit. AnnaL 
f Heineccii Element. Juris Civilis secund. ordinem Pandect. 
torn. i. p. 70. See likewise Spanfaeim de Usu Nundsmatum, tom. 
ii. diiieitat. s, p. 219. Id the year 450, Marciao publldwd « 
law, tliat ihrre citizeat should be annually created Prxtora of 
Ci^stiDtinople by the choice of the senate, but with their oWn 
«aoteDt. Cod. Juatinian. t. i, tit. xssix. leg. 2. 

I Quidquid igitur intra urbem admittitur, ad P. U. ritetur per^ 
tineie ; led ettiquid intra ceateiimuminiUiarum. Ulpianin Pan- 
dect. 1. i. tit. Kiii. n. 1. He proceedt to enumerate the various. 
ofGce* of the prz^ct, who, in the code of Justinian (I. i. tit. 
tsxii. leg. 3.), 11 declared to precede and command all citj- 
^apsiTSte*, MJ^ injuria ac detrtmeutp lienvrii alieni. 
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;hap. safi^nard sgaiBM ftm, robb^ies, mA nocnfod 
.^^^ Asorders j the custody And- iKsttibttdon of tli* 
poblic allowance of cam and prtm^ns » the dtfe 
of itie pcrtv (rf -the aquedactSr 6S ihe crmntuttr 
sewfir*, and of the navigation and bed el lite TJ^ 
^XI ^ the inspection of die markets, the' it^soMf 
and i)f the private as -well as piAlic works. ' Thar 
vigilance eEsorad the throe f»iiic)pal objeetB of it 
regular polity safety, plenty, and cUaniinett; and 
as a proof of the attrition of govi^ninent to pre- 
Aerve the 8{riendoar and ornaments of the capital^ 
a particular inspector was appointed for the stA* 
tues ; the guardian, as it were, of that inailumat^ 
people, which-, according to the extravagatt coin'' 
^ putation of an old writer, was scarcely inftfidr In 
number to the hvng inhabitants of Rome. AboM 
thfi-ty years after the fotindatioK of Constant]-' 
nople, a sunilar magistrate was creat«d In ^hii 
ri&iag metropolis,- for the same usA, aiid with the 
sane powers. A perfect equality Iras efitaUished 
between the dignity of the two munieipat, afii^ 
that of the /ear prjetorian, prsefects •. 
1* pro- . Those who, in the imperial hierarchy, were di- 
?J^^ stinguished by the title of Respectable^ formed an 
"^ *^ intermediate class between the illustrious prasfects 
and the honourable magistrates of the provin6es» 
In this class the proconsuls of Asia, Achaia, and 
Africa, claimed a pre-eminence, which was yield* 

ed 

• Btsides our usual guides, we may observe thai Felix Cair- 
leloriuB has written a separate treatise, De Prsefecto Urbia ; and 
that many curious details concerning the police of Rome and 
Constantinople arc contained in the fuuitecotli book of the 
Theodosian Codi-. 
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ed to'the remendsraoite t^ their ancient dignity; chap. 
lad thfii appeal from Aat txibunal to (hat of the ■ 

pimSei^ was almost the only lAsrk of thdr de- 
l»endence *. But the civil government of die 
unpin «as distributed into thirteen great dio- 
ceses, each of which equalled the just measure of 
a powerful kingdom. The 6rst of these dioixses 
was subject to the jvmdiction' <^ the count of the 
east ; and we may convey some idea of the im> 
portance and variety o( his functions, by obser- 
ving, tiiat six hundred apparitors, who would be 
styled at present eitiier secretaries, or clerks, or 
ushers, or messengers, were en^iloyed in his im- 
nediate cJfice f. The piace of Augustai prefect 
i)i £gypt was ito longer filled by a Roman knight; 
but the name was retained ; and the extraordi- 
n^ powers which the dtuatjon of the country, 
and the tetaper of the oUulMtants, had once made 
indispensable, were still continued to the gover- 
nor. The eleven remaining dioceses, of Asiana, 
Pontica, ^id Thrace ; of Macedonia, Dacta, and 
Pann(»w or Western Illyricum ; of Italy and 
Africa ; of Gaul, Spain, and Britain ; were go- 
verned by twelve •oicars^ or vki-frafkfts ], whose 
Vol. Ill, E name 

* EiWBpiut affinnt, liiat tbe procoMul of Asia was iadepen- 
dent of the prefect; which must, hdwever, be iinderetood with 
■ome aHowance ; die juritdiction of ,tbe vice-prvft'.-t he most 
asntredly dltclwuned. FaociroluB, p, 161. 

+ The procoDBul <^ Africa had four hundred apparitors } 
and they all received large calaries, either from the treaaiiry or 
the (Hovince. See Pairarot p. 26. attd Cod. Justinian. I, xii. 
' tit. H. Itu. 

f In Ttaly there wds likewige the Vicar of Rome. It ba^ 

been nmch disputed, vhedier his jurisdiction measured one 

hiindrtil 
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CHAP, name suffidendy ezphitu the ntture md depen- 
^^"• . . dance of their office. It may be addei, that tiM) 
lieutenant-generals of the Roman amdes, Ae mir 
litary, counts and dukes, who vlll be herebfter 
nKnti(»ied, were allowed the rank and tkle of 
Respectable. 
Thipi- ^ the ^Hrit of jealousy and ostentation pre-r 

d^^ vailed in tlie councils of the emperors^ they piOr 
^"^ ' ceeded with anxious diligence to divide the sub- 
stance, atad to multqily the title* of power. The 
vast countries icrhich the Roman cooquerors had 
united under the same simple fisrm of adminir 
stration, were impercepdUy crumbled into amute 
fragments; till at length the whole an|Hre «w 
distributed into one hundred and sixteen pro- 
vinces, each of irhich supported an expenave and 
splendid establi^ment. Of these, thiee were gd< 
yemed by frocomuls^ thirty-aeren by coruularty five 
by correctartf and serenty^one by presidents. The 
• HppellatifHis of these magistrates were Afferent ; 
they ranked in successive order, the enstghs of 
their dignity were curiou^y varied, and their situ- 
ation, from accidoital xircunuiances, mij^t be 
more or leaf agreeable or adranti^eoos. But 
'iheywere all (excepting only the proconsuls) 
alike included in the class of honourable persons ; 
and they were alike intrusted, during the plea- 
^re of the prince, and under the authority of the 
prafects or their deputies, with the administration 
pf justice and the finances in their respective di- 
stricts. The ponderous volumes of the Codes and 
Pandects 

hundred milw from the city, or whether h rtrrtched oyer the 
ten Bouthem provinces of Italy. 
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ftndects''*^ would AimiBb ami^e nraterials for a 
mfawte iaapitf ^tfd ttie tfS^m e/i fwovincial go- , 
ternment, as tn the space of sbc CMituri«s it was 
ia^>roTed by the wutiktin «^ the Roman statesmen 
and lawyers. It 'may be sufficient for the hfsto~ 
rian to select two iingular and salutary pro^dsaons 
int«ndedtot-euifaiathe;d}asB(^ authority.- 'l.For 
the prefiervadi)n:«f peace and Arder, the governors 
cf the proviiMes vtcrc'anned with ihi sword of 
justice. Iftey inl]ictUcbt)Mral<[ntnichm«ntS) vaA 
they exetctMd^<i»<»[»ita^etft^ceb, the power of 
life and desOiiii fiatthe^WKre riot audvorised to 
hdulge liie condemned cchnind with the choice 
af hia own exectltian, or to pa-onounce a B»»ence 
ef the nuldest and moet 'honourable kind of' exile. 
These pretiogadves ttterb' reserved to the pr^ects, 
who alooe could impose the heavy line of fifty 
poundsjof gbld: -thtir Ticegffrents- were otnfined 
to the trifitng' wdght of a ieiv iouncesf. This 
distinction, irfaich wems to gram the larger, 
^^e it denies the smaUdr degree of authority, 
was fauadMi on a' very rational motire. The 
snudler degree was infinitely more liable to abuse. 
The pasaons of a provincial magistrate might fre- 
quently provoke hira into ^cts of oppression, 

' ■ Ea ■. ' which 

• Among the works of th« eddSfated tJIpiin, tfiere wa* one 
in ten books, concerning the ofike of a proconaul, whoce duties 
in die moit esscatiil articles w«re the same u thoie of an ordi^ 
nsry goveroor of a imvince. 

f The prendentR, or consulars, covld impose only two 
ounces; the vice^pnefects, three ; the procoiwuls, count of the 
east, and prxfect of JGgypt, six. See Heineccit Jnr. CiviL 
tocn. i. p. 75. Pandect. 1. xkiii. tit. xix. n. S, Cod. Jujtiniai^ 
L j. til. liT. leg. 4. 6- 
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which afieeted only the fireedoni fit the fortunes <^ 
< the subject; though, from a prioa^ of pfu^nc^* 
perhaps of humaaityi' he might still be terrified 
by the guilt. pf iinocent Wood.- It may. likewise 
be considered, that exile, conaidefable* fines, or 
the choice of an easy death, relate more particut 
larly to the rich add Uu noble^JAod the per»o)u . 
the most exposed tathe avarice ^r.TfaaentmBnt of 
a ptovirtciattn^^ifitrate, irere-rthus. nemoved frofn 
bis obscure ffierB^cutiofi to) the mor«;^gust and 
impartial tnhangi of; the pttctmata pAof^ct. 2, As 
it was reasonably apprchtaded thU. ^ inte^ 
grity of the jiulge iritgbtibe biascedi if his interest 
was concerned, or fais aSectioes were engaged ; 
the strictest regulations were eataUidied to ex-, 
elude any person, without the q>ecial di^pensB;! 
tion of the emperor^ from the govemnfent of the 
provinoc vbere be was bora * ; and to fwohibit 
the governor or hiS son from contracdng mar- 
riage with a native or an inhabitant f ; or from 
purchasing slaves, lands, or houses, within the 
extent of his jurisdiction \. KotwithstaniUng 
ihxaa 

* Ut nulU pauif mx admibistratio sine spefdali priocipis per< 
missu permittatur. Cod. Justinian. I.i. tit. sii. This law was firat 
enacted by the emperor Marciu, after the rebellion of CassiuB 
(Dion, l.lxsi.} The same regulation, is observed in China, whK 
equal strictness and with equw e9ec|:< 

t Pandect. L ?!«iii. tit. ii. n. 38- 57. 63* 
' X Injuiccontinetur, nequiiinadniioistratiAiie coti«titntu« ali- ' 
i^uid compararet. Cod. Theod. 1. viii. tit. xt, leg. 1. ITiis maxim 
of common law was enforced by a •crieB of edicts (see the re- 
-maindi^r of the title) trcHu Constantine to Justin. From this 
probibition, which is extended to the meanest -offices of the go- 
vernor, they except only clothei and provinons. The purchase 
within five years may be recovered ; after «hich, OD information. 
It devolves to the treasury. 
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these rigoroos pFecautuns, the emperor Constan* chap. 
due, after a reign of twenty-five years, still de> ,_ ^ ' « 
ptores Ae venal and oppressive administration of 
justice, and expresses the warmest indignation that 
the audience of the judge, his dispatch of bud- 
ness, his seasonable delays, and his final sentence, 
were publicly sold, either by himself of by the . 
officers of hoi court. The ccmtinuaDce, and per- 
h^ the mtpiinity, of these crimes* is attested by 
the repetition of impotent taws, and ineffectual 
menaces*. 

All the dvil magistrates were drawn from the The pro- 
prrfeSraon of the law. The celebrated Institutes Jt^w?^ 
of Justiiuan are addressed to the youth of his do- 
tidnioits, who had deroted themsdves to the 
study of Rootan juijsprudente; and the sovereign 
coitdeKends to animate theit diligence, by the 
ateura&ce that their skill and ability would In trnie ' 
be rewarded by an adequate share in the goTem- 
ment ttf the republic t- The rudiments of this 
lucrative sciotce were fought in all die consider- 
able cities of -the east and west ; but the most fa- 
mous school was that of Berytus ^, on the coast 
E 3 of 

• Cessent rapacea jam nunc oScialiun) manua ; cesKnt, in- 
qnam ; nani m moniti non ceiUTerint, glEtdiii prvecidentur, &c. 
Cod. Theod. 1; i. tit. vii. leg. 1. Zeno ejiacted, that all gover- 
rmn should remain in the province, to answer any accusatbns, 
&ky days after the expiration of cbeir power. Cod. JiutioiBD. 
i. ii. tit. xlix. leg. 1. 

f Snmma. igitur ope, et atacri Btudio hai legea nostras A:ci< 
ptte t M rosmetipsoa siq^ruditoa ostendite, ut spes «oa pul- 
eherrima foveat i t/Oto Sgitimo opere perfecto, posse etiam 
DOst^m rempublicam in partibus ejus vobia credendis guber- 
Imiv Justinian, in: proem. Institutionura. 

1^ Tbe splendour of the school of Bcrytus, whicli preserved 
in ifte east the language and jurispnideijee of tJje Romans, may 
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CHAP, of Phoemcia ; which floiiriGh«d above three een- 
i_ .^l,,- turies from the time of Alexander Sererus, th« 
author perhaps of an institution so advadtageous- 
to his native country. After a regular course of 
education, whith lasted five years, the students 
dispersed themselves through the province^, in 
search of fortune and honours ; nor Could dkey 
want an inexhaustit^e supply qf bu^Qeas w a great 
' empire, aJreaijy corrupted by the muUiplicity of 
laws, of arts, 'and of vices. The. court of tbe 
praetorian prsefect of the east could alone furnish 
employment for oae hundred and fift^- advocates, 
sixty-four of whom were distinguished by peculiar 
privileges, and two were annually chosen with a 
salary of sixty pounds of gold, to defend the- 
causes of the treasury. The first experimem was 
made of their judicial talents, by appoiming them 
to act occasionally as assessors to the magistrates 4 
from thence they were oft^i raised to fw'estde in 
die tribi^ls before which they had pleaded. 
They obtained the government of a province ; 
and, by the aid of merit, of reputatitm, or of £1- 
vour, they ascended, by successive steps, to the 
iUuitrious dignities of the state *. In the practice 

of 

may W computed to Have lasted from ttie third to tbe middle 
oFtEe sixth century. Heinecc. Jur, Rom. Hiat. p. 351 — 35C. 
* As in a former peliod I have traced the civil and military 
'pramtftion of Pertinax, I sliall lierelniCTt the civil bououre oi 
Melius Theodonia. 1. He wai distinguished bf hii elo- 
quenc^i while he pleaded as an adwcaCe id the court of the 
mwortau praifect. 2. He gavenA one of the provincei of 
Africa, either as prendent or consiilar, and deaenred, by hia ad- 
minittrttion, the nonour of a brass statue. 3. He was ap- 
. pointed vicar, or vice-prxfect of Macedonia. 4. Qiuestor. 
S. CouHt «f tbe saered largesses, G. Pnetoriau pmfect cf 
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of the bir, these men had ciHisidered nasoa as chap. 
the instrumefit of dapute ; they interpreted the ■.. , r 
laars accordii^ to the dict^es of privaite interest ; 
- and the eame penudous habits might still atUiere 
to their cbaractAs in the public adnunistradon of 
the state. - The honour of a liberal professioii has. 
ilideed been vindicated by ancient and modem ad-* 
vocatea, who have filled the most important sta- 
tions, with pure integrity, and consummate wis* 
dcnn : but in the decline of Roman jurisprudence^ 
ttte ordiiury prtHootion of lawyers was pregnant - 
with mischief and disgrace. The noble art* vhich 
had onoe been preserved as the sacred inheritance 
of die patricians, was fallen into the hands of 
freedmoi and plebeians *, who, wuh cunning 
rather than 'with skill, exercised a sordid and pet- ' 
nd<ms tt^e. Soma, of them procured admit* 
ttince into fiunilies for the purpose of fbmentihg 
differences, of «icouiaging suits, and of prepa* 
ring a harvest of gain for themselves or their brei> 
£4 thren. 

the Oauls t whilst be might yet t>e repiTMnted a> a young 
man. 7. After a retreat, peihaps a dtsgiace of many yean, 
which MaUiuf ( confounded by wme otitic* lAtk the poet Ma* 
nilius, lee Fabnciui Bibliothec Latin. £<iit. Ernest, tam. i. 
i, 18. p. 501.) employed in the itudy of the Grecian philoao- 
phy, he wu named pirtorian ptzfect of Italy, in the yeair 397. 
8. While he still ekerCiaed that gteat office, he Wat treated, in 
, the year 399, consul for the West | and hii name, on account . 
afthe infiuny ofhia cuUeague, the eumf ch Eutfophis, often 
nand« alone in the Fasti. 9. In the year 406, HUliua wai 
appointed a second time pr^orian fntftct of Italy. Even in 
the Venal panegyric of Claudian, we may diaeovcr the merit of 
Millius Theodora), vbo, by a lare felicity, wai the tatimate 
friead both of Symmochua and of St Anguatist See f Jlew 
mont. Hist, del Emp. torn. v. p. 1110— 1114ii 

* MameKinua in Panegyr. yet. ki. SO. AuKeriui apud Phe* 
tiUmjp. 1500. . 
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ttu-eoi OthoB, leehisei Bk theia dumbasy moat' 
, tuned the dignity of l^gal patjiessora, by fumisbt 
ing a rich client with subtleties to coafbaiid the 
plainest truth, and with orgutaeota to colour the- 
most unjustifiable pkreteiuions. The splendid and 
popular class was composed of ike advocates, 
who filled the Forum with the Gouod of their tur- 
gid and loquacious liietoric. CaveleaSrof laoift 
and of justice, they are described, for the most 
part, as ^orant and rapacious guides, wiio coii> 
(hicted their clientt thzoi^h a maze of eiqwnce, of 
delay, and of disappointment ; from wheace, 
after a tedious series of years, they were at length 
dismissed, when their padence and fortune were 
almost ^chausted". 

III. In the system of policy introduced by Au-' 
gustus, the governors, those>at least of the in^ie- 
rial provinces, were invested with the ftill powcrsi 
of the sovereign himself. . Miiusters of peace and 
War, the distributioD of rewards and ptmishmoics 
d^ended on them alone, and they successively 
apfieared on their tribunal in the robes of civil 
magistracy, and in complete armour at the head 
of the Roman legions |. The inSuence of the 
revenue^ 

• The ciirioUB passageof AmmUiiua (l.ixx. c. 4^), in which 
he paints the manrerB of contemporary lawyers, affords a strange 
mixture of sound Mnae, faW rhetoric, and extravagant utire. 
Godefroy (Prolegom. ad. Cod '^heod. c. i. p. 185.) supporta 
the hiBtorian by siiiiilar complainta, aad authentic fictc In 
the fourth century, many cajneU might have been ladeu vfith 
hwW>ks. Eunapius in Vet. Edtsii, p. 72. 

■f- See B very splendid example in the Life of Agricola, par- 
ticularly c. 20, 2t. The tieutenani of Britain wai iutnisted 
with the same powers which Cicero, proconsul of CUieia, had 
cfiercised in the name of the senate and people. 
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revoiiie, the authority of law, and the command chap; 
o£ a isilkaiy iotvcj concurred to render thenr . ,, ^ -' ■ 
power supreoie and ^iGohite ; and whenever the^ 
«iere tempted to viokte their ^legiance, the toyat 
fttmrtce which they invotred in their rebellion, 
was scarcely sensible of any change in its poUticxt 
stftte. Froni the time' of Commodus to the reign 
of Constaatiii^ near cme hundred govemol^ 
KUght be enumerated, who, whh various success, - 
n-ected the standard o( revolt ; tad though the 
ionocent were too - ofton sacrificed, did guilty 
might be sometimes prevented, by the su^ckms 
cruelty of their master *. To secare his throne 
and the public truiquiltity from these formidal^ 
servants, Constantine resolved to dinde the tt^li' 
tary from the civil administraticffl ; and to esta- 
bli^, Bs a permuient and profeistonat distinction) 
a practice which had been adopted only as an oc' 
casion^ expedient, lite supreme jurisdiction ex- 
ercised by the practxxian preefects over the aroiiefi 
of the em|»re, was transferred to the two marteri 
general whom he instituted, the one for the cavalry , 
the other for ihe infantry ; and though each of 
these iUmtrious ofltc«s was more peculiarly respMi* 
^le for the discipline of those tFoeps which w«% 
under his immediate inspection, they both indif- 
ferently commanded in the field the several bodies, 
whether of horse or foot, which were united in the 
•arae 

* The Abbi Dubot, wbo haa exranined with accuracy (tee 
Hnt. de la Monarchie Fran^oise. taiti. i. p. 41—100. edit. 
1742.) the institutioDg of Augnstus and of Constantine, ob- 
serves, that if Otho had been put to death the day before ht 
executed his conspiracy, Othe would now appear in histoty Vf 
ionocent as Corbiilo. 
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CHAP, aametnny*. Their number was soon dtxriiM 
' 11^ , ,^f by the division of the east and west;, and at stp^ 
rate generals of the same rank and dtle were af>> 
pointed on the four imporuuit frontieis of iho 
Rhine, of the Upper and the Lower Itenube, and 
o£ the Euphrates, the defence of the Roman em- 
jure was at length committed to eight masters ge- 
neral of the. cavalry and iniantry. Under their 
(»^ers, thirty-Ave military commanders were su- 
tiooei in the provinces : three in Britain, six in 
'Gaul, one in Spain, one in Itdy, &ve on the 
U|^>er, and four on the Lower Dmube > in A^ 
«ght, three in Egypt, and four in Africa. Tba 
titles of counti, and dukesi, by which they Veze^ 
jH'operly disdnguighed, have obtained iu' modera 
languages so very different a souei that the use 
of them may occaskhi some surprise. But it 
^ottld be recollected, that the second of those a^ 
pdladtws is only a corruption of the Latin word« 
whidi was indiscriminately applied to any mili- 
tary chief. All these provincial goierals were 
therefore duhei i but no mOT« than ten amcifig 
th^i were dignifbd with the rank of cotmts or 
ci»npanion6, a title of honour, or rather of h^ 
vour, which had been, recently invented in the 
court 

* Zoaimus, L it. p. 110. Before the end of the reign of Con- 
■tantiua, the maghtn miTaiaa were already increased to fbur^ Sec 
Valesui ad Annnian. L xvi. e. 7. 

f Thouffh the military count* and dukes are frequently men- 
tkmed, both in history and the cnde^ we miut have recourse to 
the Notitia for the exact knowledge of their □umUer and tui- 
tions. Forthe tnstitutioDt rank, privileges, ix, of the counts in 
genend, see Cod. Theod. 1. vi. tit. xtt— xx. with tbe Commen- 
tary of Godefroy. 
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«ottitof Cooetandne. A gold belt was the en- chav. 
sign which distiBguiched the office of die counts ' • 

and dukes ; and besides thdr pay, they iccdircd 
B liberal atlowaoce sufficient to maintain one bun- 
dled and niaety servants, and one hundred and 
fifty-eight horses. They w«e stticlly prohibited 
from interfering in any matter which related to 
the admuiistAtion of justice or the revenue; but 
the command which they exercised over the troi^ 
of their department, was indepoulent of the au- 
thtxity of the magistrates. iU)out the same time 
diat Constandbe gave a legal sancdon to the ec> 
cksiastical order, be insdtuted in the Rtanan em- 
pire the nice balance of the civil and the military 
powers. The emulation, and sometimes the dis- 
ced, which reigned betweoi two professions i^ 
(^posite interests and incompatible mannas, was 
]ax>ducttTe of beneficial and of pernicious conte- 
quences. It was seldom to be expected that the 
general and the civil governor of a province 
should either conspire fo^ the disturbance, or 
should unite for the service of th^ country'. 
While the one delayed to ofier the assiswice 
which the other disdained to solicit, the troops 
very frequepdy remained without orders or with- 
out supplies 'f the public safety was betrayed, and 
the defemreless sidijects were left exposed to the 
fury of the Barbarians. The divided admmistra- 
tioQ, which had been formed by Constantine, re- 
lazed the vigour of the state, while it secured the 
tranquillity of the monarch. 

The memory of Con^anttne has been deserved^ DiMinc- 
ly censured for another innovation, which cor- ^'^'''* 
rupted 
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mpttd initkaiy discif^nfe, and pret^sred the ttAn 
of the empire. TTie nineteen years Whith pre- 
coded- his' final victory over Lidilius, had been a _ 
pmod (rf'- licaue and" mtestioe war. The rivalH 
vho fontoided for the posseswon of the Rbman 
irorld, Ind witfjdrawn the greatest part of their 
forces from the guard c^ the general frontier ;' 
%ai the principal cities wtlich formed the boun- 
dary of iheir respective dominions were filled with 
soldters, who ccMiindered thar countrymen as th£4r 
looet fanplacabte enemleOi After die use of these 
internal garrieons had ceased with the civil war^ 
.the conqueror wanted either wisdom" or firmness 
to yevive the severe discipline c^ Diocletian, and 
to suppress a fatal indulg«ice, which habit had 
endeared and ahnost confirmed to the military or' 
dw. From the reign of Constantine, a populai* 
and even legal distinction was adtnitted between 
the Palatines * and the Bofderert ; tfee troops (rf 
the <owt as diey were improperly styled, and ihfi 
troops trf the fronttfer. The former, elevated by 
the Mipcri««ity of their pay and privileges, were 
permitted, except in the extraordinary emergen-^ 
cfes of war, to occupy their tranquil stations in 
the heart o£ the provinces. The most flourishing 
cities were oppressed by the intolerable weight of 
quarters. The soldiers insensibly forgot the vir- 
tueB of their profession, and contracted only the 



* ZoBunus, Lii. p. 111. The dKiinction (>ttnreen.the tfta 
claran of.RDman troi^ iavery darkly expretsed in the histOi' 
mni, the kwi, and the Motitn. Consiiii, hdwevcr, tke copiaua 
far0iihm or ahitract, wbkh Godefroy has drann up of the 
seventh book, de Re Militari, of the ITieotkisian Code^ I. vii. 
tit. i. leg. 18. L. viii. tit. i. Uj. 10. 
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'vices «f chtD life. They were either degrade ^ chap. 
die ioilup^ pf iQechsDJw trades, cr enervatedr.-by ■ „. > 
t^,iKkury,.«f batbs HBd.SlKittrbs. . TtMfjr, ftvrt^ 
can* «strelas»'«if tbeif w»xtiU ■f^mae^.iimaim 
iR their ditt,«nd iippuei.j iaml v'hile thefi^Mfikd 
toTor to theismli^ectsof iih^«npiM« ^eytteidWbA 
at theibdbtilQifqspreach t^ ttwiBwhariaiiB *, 'fits 
(;l^;.0f,.,foT^firaticm vftnciv. Oiocledan and Iw 
colleagues b^ extended along the banks of the 
^«at rivetih wftfi no feng^ mafatained with the 
sime caxe^ii^. defended wtCh the aaiae vigibDce. • 

The nund)^^ which <Btill semained undet dw 
name of the ti^ps of the fronber, might be.anfr 
fidoit for^tj^s ordinary defrace. But their ;^nc 
-was degraded by the humiliating releoioii,. thH 
they who were exposed to the haid«bi^ aad-da»< 
ga% of ft po^petual wai&re> wen rewded only 
with about two-tbirdfi of the pay and em^umelMs 
which vem kivntied o» the tnx^ of the court.- 
Even the hands. or l^ans.diat were raiicd the 
nearest to the level of those unwordiy fiivourtCtB, 
were. ilV^ some measure disgraced by the tide of 
hcmour which, they were allowed to afinune.. It 
v&s in yaia that Constantiiie <repei|iied &e ntost 
dread&l o^iaces of- lire and swtird t^i;Eiiit^ . the 
Borderera who should dare to desert thea- eolaura, 
to coniuve .at the inroads of .the. BarbariaM* - or to 
par^ci^tate 

* FeroT erat in euosmifea et rapax, ignavusveroinhoitet Ct 
fractua, Atnmian. 1. xxii. c, 4- He observes that they loved 

iJowny beds and housefl of marble ; and that their cups wcrg 
hearier than their swords, ' 
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pur&ipate in the spoH *. The miscbicfe which 
I idw fiom injudicious counsds ares^t^ removal 
bji^tppiicationof panialsMrerities; and thou]E;li 
suoCHdifl^ I»itu%s li^Kwtfed to Testere the strengA 
vaUvunheia t^ the ifrdnd^ g^n^sotu, llie empira, 
iW^ie last moneqt of its ttiGscdiniiotH contkiuM 
toilanguiA luider' the mortal wound wtwch had 
been ffora^ly (Hr-sb weakly iniic^4)7 the hafidof 
Conataitfine. 

The Mine tltnid policy, of diving whatever is 
u&iOMt;, of r«dtidng' WllAteveT'i8'eni3ileDt,<tf dread- 
ing every- Active power, and of ei^ectmg tfau the 
iwoitfieefale wilt [H'ove die most obedient, seenw 
taperrade the institutions of sevtr^ priftees, !ind 
particularly thdse of C<msumUnc. Hie martial 
pride <tf the legions, whose victDrious &mps had 
so often been die scene of rebefflon, was nou- 
riahed by the memory of thar past e:tp1cais,' and 
the consdtjusness of tbtir actual streAgdi. As 
faing as &ey maibtfafned their ancient es^Wish- 
mmt of sue diousand moij they «ibeiiited, under 
ibe reign of I>kM:letian, each of th^m shtgly, a 
vtsibte and important object in die miHtary his- 
tory (^'thc Roman empire. A few years after- 
warde> these gigantic bodies were ^runk to a 
very dkninudve size; and when seven l^;ions, 
with some auxiliaries, defended the city of Amida 
against' the Per^ans, the total garrison, with the 
inhabitants 

' Cod. Theod. !. vii. tit. i. leg. 1. t!t. xii. kg. 1. See H»v 
welI'»Hist.DftlieWorId,voI.ii.p. 19. That learned hUtorian, 
who i* not suflicieHtly known, laboun to justify the character 
and policj' of CbnttaDtine. 
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inhabitants of both sexes, and the peasants <tf the chaA 
desoied country, did not exceed the wamltm of • ^ - - 
twenty thousand pmcms *. From thn bet, aad 
fi*(Mn dmilar examples, there is reason to bdieve) 
dat the constitution i^ the legicmary troops, to 
which they paidy owed A&r vakinr and ^M!i- 
fAine, was d^Ked by CdhBtantine ; and thu the 
bands of Roman in&nny, which stilt assomed due 
same name; and the sune honours, consisted only 
of one thousand or fifteen hundred men t< The 
conspiracy of so many separate detachments, each 
of wbkh was awed by the sense of its own weak- 
ness, could easily be checked} and the saccessors 
of CoDstantine might indulge their love of oeten- 
tatitHi, by issuing their orders to one hundred and 
tfairty-two l^;ionB, insciibed on the muster-roll ctf 
their numerous annies. The remainder of tbm 
troops was distributed into several hundred co- 
horts of infimtry, and squadrons of candry. Thdr 
arms, and titles, and enagns, were calculated to 
inspire terror, and to dispby the variety of na- 
tions who marched under the imperial sttwdanL 
And not a vest^e was left of that severe simfdi- 
city, which, in the ages of freedom and victory, 
had distinguidied the line of battle of a Roman 
^my from the confused host of an Asiatic mo- 
narch^. A more particular enumeration, drawn- 
from 

* Ammian. 1. itix. c. S. He obtenm (c. 5-) that Um dcipe- 
rate tallies of two Gallic legiona were like an handfal (^<water 
ibrown on a great confiagiatioii, 

t Pancirolut ad Kotitiain, p. 96. M^noire* de PAcadnaie 
des InscriptionBi torn. xxv. p. 491. 

X Romans acies uniui prope fomse enit et homiaum et.ar* 
pMmim genere.— Regia acics varia magis mjihis gcatibua dioi* 
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froi^ tbe Na'aioy might, exercise die di%eXtce oi 
, u Hit^uary \ but tbe kistotian will content hint* 
' ^ with obcervii^t that, the numbw of peratsu 
na^^8t^tJ0Qs or gjirnsoiis established -on tile fron- 
tier^ of. the .Hupire, amounted to live hiindred atut 
^hty-three i and tha^ under the successor^ of 
CtpVMntiae, t&e compete force of the military 
eatebKehiwiit was coippBted at six hundred and 
foirty-Jive thousand soldiers ". An effort so pro- 
c^gious surpassed the wants of a more ^nciau, and 
(he ^ultit» (^ a later, period. 

In the varioua states of society, armies are ivf 
fruited iroci very different motives. Barbarian* 
are urg^ by the loye of war ; the citizeos c^ a 
iree republic may be prompted by a principle of 
duty } the subjeasf or at least thenobles of a toor 
naichy, are animated by a.seatiraeat of honour-, 
but the timid and luxurious inhabitants of a de^ 
dining empire must be allured into the service 
\fij the hopes fA profit, or compelled by the dread 
of punirfiment. The-resources of the Roman trear 
aury vere exhausted by the increase of pay, by 
J3ke repetitioB of donatives, and by the invention 
fi new emoluments and indulgences, ^rtiich, in 
tlie opHuon of the provincial youth, might com- 
pensafie the iiardships and dangers of a niilita<- 
ry iife. Yet, although the stature was lower- 
ed, 

-nililtKGiie anmnifii auxilionnAqiU! ent T. Liv. 1. xsxni. c. ' 39. 
40l Fknuniiu, nen bef<we the erent, had compared the amy 
of Antiochus to a supper, in which tbe fteih of one vile animtt ' 
wu Arersified by the akUl of the (»x>ki. See the life of Flami- 
niut ID Plutarch. 
* Agathias, L V. p. 157- edit. I^UTre. 
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fed *, although slaves, at least by a tacit connivance, chap. 
were indiscriminately received into the ranks, the •, , ^ ' ■ 
msunnountable difSculty of procuring a r^iibr 
and (ide<jilkte supply of volimteerG, obliged the 
emperors, to adopt more effectual and coercive 
methods. The lands bestowed on the veteraiK, 
as the free reward of thor valour, were hence, 
forward granted under a condition, which con. 
tains the first rudiments of the feudal tenures ; 
that their sons, who succeeded to the inheritance, 
should devote themselves to the profeBsion of • 
t^ms, as soon as they attained the age of man* 
hood ; and their cowardly refusal was puniEJied by 
the lo38 of honour, of fortune, or even of life f. 
But as the annual growth of the sonti of the vete- 
rans bore a very small proportion to the demands 
of the service, levies of men were frequently re- 
quii*d firom the provinces, and every proprietor 
was obliged either to take up arms, or to procure 
a substitute, or to purchase his exemption by the 
payment of a heavy fine. The sum of fo^ty-two 
jMeces of gold, to which it was reduced, ascertains 
the exorbitant price of volunteers, and tlie reluc- * 
Vol. in. F tance 

• Valentinian {Cod. Theodoi. l»vii. tit. xiii. leg. S.) fixea the 
standard at five feet seven inches, about five feet four inches 
and a half Enghsh measure. It had ronnerly been five feet 
teo inches, and in the best corps six Roman feet. Sed time 
«rat ampliormultitudo, et plures sei^uehantur militiun anaatam. 
Vegetius de Re MiUtari, 1. i. c. 5. 

t See the two title*, De Ve'teranis, and De FiKi» Veterano. 
•im, in the seventh book of the Theodosian Code. The age 
at which their military service wasiequired, varied from twenty* 
Stc to sixteen. If the sons of the veterans appeared widi a 
bone, they Lad a right to serve in the cavalry ; two horae* 
gaw them some vduable privileges. 
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CHAP, tance with which the government admitted of thia 
<— yl-i alternative *. Such was the horror for the pro- 
fession of a soldier, which had affected, the minds 
of the degenerate Romans, that many of the 
youth of Italy, and the provinces, chose to cut 
off die fingers of their right hand to escape from 
being pressed into the service; and this strange ex- 
pedient was so commonly practised, as to deserve 
the severe animadversion of the laws f, and a pe- 
culiar name in the Latin language {. 
iticreaK of The introduction of Barbarians into the Roman 
auiUiuiM. armies became every. day more universal, more 
necessary, and more fatal. The most daring of 
the Scythians, of the Goths, and of the Germans, 
who delighted 4n war, and who found it more 
prt^table 

* Cod. Tbeo^ L vii.tit. xiii. W. 7. According to tbe hu- 
torian Socrates (See Godefroy ad loc), the same emperor Va- 
kne Ronwtitnm reqiur^d eighty pieces of guld for a recruit. In 
the following law it ii faintly exgpeeseil, that slaves shall not 
he admitted inter optiroas lecciesimomm tnilitum tunnas. 

■[■ The person and property of a Roman knight, who had 
mutilated hia two tons, vere sold at public auction by order of 
Augustus. (Sueton. in August, c. S!7.) The moderation of 
that artful usurper proves, that this esampte of severity was 
justified by the spirit of the times. Ammianua makei a dis* 
tinction between the effeminate Italians and the hardy Gauli. 
(L. Kv. c. 12.) Yet only fifteen years afterwards, Valenttnian, 
in a law addressed to the prefect of Gaul, is obliged to enact 
thatthesecowardlydeserters^all be burnt alive. (Cod. Theod. 
t vii, tit. xiii. Jeg. 5.) Their numbers in Illyricum were socon- 
riderable, that the province complained of a scarcity of recruits. 
(Id. leg. 10.) 

J They were called Murd- Murcidus is found in Flautus 
and Festus, to denote a lazy and cowardly person, who, ac- 
cording to Amobius and Augustin, was under the immediate 
protection of tht goddess Murcia. From this particular in- 
. stance of cowardice, murcare is used aa synonymous to mulilarei 
by the writers of the middle Latinity. See LindenbrogiuSt 
and Vdeeius ad Ammian. . Marcetlin. L sv. c. 12. 
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{oolhable to defend than to ravage the {)Tovmce6, chap. 
were enrolled, not only in the auxiliaries of thor ■_, ^- ' • 
respective nations^ but in the legions themselves^ 
and among the most distinguished of the I^iladne 
troops. As they freely mingled with the sub* 
jects of the empire, they gradually learned to 
desjMse their manners, and to imitate their vrt6. 
They abjured the implicit reverence which the 
pride of Rome had exacted from their ignorance, 
while they acquire4.the knowledge and posse^on 
of those advantages by which alone she support-' 
ed her declining greatness. The barbarian sol- 
diers, who displayed any military talents, were 
advanced, without exception, to the most impor- 
tant ccHumands ; and the names of the tribunes, 
of the counts and dukes, and of the generals 
themselves, betray a foreign origin, which they 
no longer condescended to disguise. They were 
often intrusted with the conduct of a war against 
their counbymen ; and though most of them pre* 
ferred the ties of allegiance to those of blood, 
they did not always avoid -the guilt, or at least 
the suspicion, of holding a treasonable correspon- 
dence with the enemy, of inviting his invasion, or 
of sparing' his retreat. The camps, and the .pa- 
lace of the son of Constantine, were governed by 
the powerful fiiction of the Franks, who preser- 
ved the strictest connection with each other, and 
with their coimtry, and who resented every per- 
sonal affront as a natitmal indignity *. When 
F 2 the 

• Malariehus — adhibitis Fnmcw quorum ea tempestate in 
palatio multitudo tlorebat, erecttus jam loquebatur tumultuaba- 
tunjae. Atnmian. 1. xv. <.-. 5. 
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the, tyrant Caligula was suspected of an intention 
to invest a very extraordinary candidate with the 
consular robes; the sacrilegious prcdanation would 
have scarcely excited less astoniriunent, if, instead 
of a horse, the noblest chieftain of Germany or 
Britain had been the object of his choice. The 
revolution of three centuries had produced so re- 
markable a change in the pr^udices of the pec^le, 
that, with the public approbation, Constantine 
shewed his successors the example of bestowii^ 
the hcntouri of the consulship on the Barbariam, 
who, by th^ merit and services, had deserval to 
be ranked among the first of the Romans *. But 
<as these hardy veterans, who had been educated 
ifi the ignontnce or contempt of the laws, were 
incapable of exercising any civil offices, the powers 
of the human mind were contracted by.the irre- 
concileable $^>araUon of talents as well as of pro- 
feswms. The accomplished cidzens of the Greek 
and Roman republics, whose characters could a- 
dapt themselves to the bar, the senate, the ounp, 
or the schools, bad learned to write, to speak, 
and to act, with the sanie spirit, and with equal 
abilities. 

IV. Besides the magistrates and generals, who 
at a distance from the court diffused their dele- 
gated 

* fiarbaiT>s omnium primus, ad usque Jasces auseratet tra* 
beas consulares. Ammian. I.xx. c. 10. ■ Eusebius {In Vit. 
CoMtantb. 1> iv.c.?.} and Aurelius Victor seem to confinn the 
truth of this assertion ; yet in the thirty-two consular Faati of 
the reign of Constantine, I cannot discover the name of a single 
Barbarian. I should therefore interpret the liberality of that 
prince, as relative to the ornaments, rather than to the office^ 
of the cODsulthip. 
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gated authority over the provinces and annies, chap: 
the emperor conferred the rank of UhutrMUi on i. , , ■ 
seven of his more immediate servante, to' vfaose 
fidelity be intrusted his safety, or his counsels, or 
his treastuies. .1. The |mvate apartments of the 
palace were governed by a faTouiite eunuch, who, 
in the language of that age, was styled the prafo- Thccium- 
situt or prarfect of the sacred bed-chandter. His 
duty was to attend t^e emperor in his hours of 
etate, or in those of amusement, and to perform 
about his person all those mmial services, which 
can (miy derive th«r splendour from the influence 
of royalty. Under a prince who deserved to 
reign, the great chamberlain (foe such we may 
call him) was an useful and humble domestic ; but 
an artful dcanestic, who im|M-oves every occasion 
of unguard«l confidence, will insen^^y acquire 
ov^ a feeble mind that ascendant which har^ 
nrisdom and uncomplying virtue cioi seldom ob- 
tun. The degenerate grandsons of Theodosius, 
who were invidble to their subjects, and con- • 
temptible to their enemies, exalted the prsfectt 
of their bed-chamber above the heads of all the 
ministers of the palace * ; and even his deputy, 
the first of the splendid train of slaves who waited 
in the presence, was thought worthy to rank be^ 
fore the respectable proconsuls of Greece or Asia. 
The jurisdiction of the chamberlain was acknow- 
ledged by the counts, or superintendants, who re- 
gulated the two important provinces, of the mag- 
nificence of the wardrobe, and of the luxury of the 
F 3 iinpeHal 



* Cod. Theod. L vi. tit. 8. 
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impeml table *. 2. The principal administra- 
tion of public afiairs was committed to the dili- 
gence and abilities of the master of ike ojgicet t- 
He was the supreme magistrate of the palace, in- 
spected the discipline of the ci^l and military 
jchools, and received appeals from all parts of the 
empire ; in the causes which related to that nu- 
merous army of privileged persons, who, as the 
servants of the court, had obtained, for them- 
selves and femiUes, a right to decline the autho- 
rity of the ordinary judges. The correspondence 
between the prince and his subjects was managed 
by the four scrima, or offices of this minister of 
state. The first was appropriated to memorials, 
, the second to epistles, the third to petitions, and 
the fourth to papers and orders of a miscellaneous 
kind. Each of these w^ directed by an. inferior 
blaster of respectable dignity, and the whole busi- 
ness was dispatched by an hundred and forty-dght 
secretaries, chosen for the most part from the 
profession of the law, on account of the variety 
pf abstracts of reports and references whieb fre- 
quently 

• By a very singular metaphor, borrowed from (lie mililaty 
character of the firet erajjerors, the ateward of their hniiaehold 
wa( styled the count of their camp (comeicaatreiisis). CaBsiodo- 
riu8 very seriously represents to him, that hia own fame, aad that 
of the empire, must depend on die opinion whigh foreign ambaa- 
sadoramay conceive of the plenty and luagnificence of the royal 
table. (Vaiiar. ]. yi. epittol. 9,] 

t GutheiiuB (de Officiia domtka Augusts, I. ii. c. 20. L iii.) 
his very accurately eiplained the functions of the maaterof the 
offices, Snd the constitution of his subordinate icrtnia. But 
l|e vainly attempts, on the most doubtful authority, to deduce 
from the time of the Antonines, or even of Ncroi the origin of 
a magistrate who ciinpot be found in histor; Jwfore the telgn of 
C'Jnstantine. 
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qvently occurred in the exercise oi thor several chap. 
Actions. From a. condescenson, which in for- ■ ^ 
mer ages would have been esteemed unworthy of 
the Roman majesty, a particular secretary was al- 
lowed for the Greek language ; and interpreters 
were appointed'to receive the ambassadors of ihe 
Barbarians : but the department of foreign aifairs, 
which constitutes so essential a [ort of modem po- 
licy, seldom diverted the attention of the master 
of the o^ces. His mind liiras more seriously en- 
gaged by the |;eneral direction of the posts and 
arsenals of the empire. There were thirty-four 
pties, fifteen in the east, and nineteen in the wesf , 
in which regjjlar companies of workmen were 
perpetually employed in fabricating defensive ar- 
mour, offensive weapcois of all sorts, and ioilttary 
engines, which were deposited in tlje arsenals, and 
occasionally delivered for the service of the troops. 
3. In the course of nine centuries, the ofEce of iv ^iw 
quastor had experienced a very singular revolu- 
tion, In the infancy of Rome, two inferior magi- ' 
strates were annually elected by the people, to re- 
lieve the consuls from the invidious management 
of the public treasure * ; a anular assistant was 
granted to every proconsul, and to every pra:tor, 
who exercised a military or provincial command \ 
with the extent of conquest, the two qujcstors 
were gradually m^tiplied to the number of four, 
F4 of 

■ Tacitus (Annal. si. 22.) uys, that the fint quaeiton were 
fleeted by the people, tixty-four years kfter the foundatioii of 
the republic] but be is of o[Hiuaii, that they had, long before 
that period, been aonually appointed by the consuls, and even 
by the kings. But this obscure point of antiquity i» conteited 
by other writen. 
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of dght, of twenty, and, for a ehon time, pcTf 
< hap6, of forty * ; and the noblest citizens ambi; 
tiously solicited an office which gave them a seat 
m the senate, and a just 'lope of obtaining the ho* 
nouTS of the republic. Whilst Augustas E^ectetl 
to maintain the freedoin of election, hfi coneaited 
to accept the annual privilege of reconmiending, 
or rather indeed of nominating, a certain propor- 
tion of candidates; and it was his custom to select 
one of these distinguished youths, to read his ora* 
tions or epistles In the assemblies of the senate ti 
The practice of Augustus was imitated by sue* 
ceeding princes ; the occadonal commission was 
established as a permanent oiGce ; and the &vour* 
• ed qusestor, assuming a new. and more illusttioiw 
character, alone survived the suppression of his 
anciem and useless colleagues J. As the ora- 



* Tacitut {Aiuial. xi. 22.) Kema to consider twenty as the 
highesl Dumbfr of quiatora j and Dion. (1. iliii. p. S?*.) in«- 
tiuatet that if the dictator C*S»r once created forty, it waa only 
to facilitate the payment of an imtnenK delK of gratitude. Yet 
the augmentation which he made of prxtors Bubeisted uilder the 
iucceeding reigns.' 

f Sueton. in August, c. 65. and Totrect, ad loc. Dion. Cat. 
p. 755. 

X The youth and inexpiericnce of the quKfitors, who entered 
on thtt important of&^e in their twenty-fiith yeir ( Lips. Excurt. 
adTacit. I. iii.D.),engagi;d Augustus to remove them from the 
management of the tr<;asury; and though they were restored by 
Ctaudiui, they seem to have heen finally diamiued by Nero. 

t Tacit. Annah jtxii. 29. Sueton. in Aug. c. 36. in ClSud. c. 2*. 
>ion. p. 696. 961, &c. Plin, Epistol. s. 20. et alibi.) In the 
provinces of the imperial division, the place of the quxstors was 
more ably supplied by the procuratun (Dion, Cass. p. 707. 
Tacit, in Vit. Agricof. c. 15.) ; or, as they were afterward* 
called, rathna/a. (Hist. August, p. 130.) But in the pro- 
Vioces of the Senate we may stilt discover a series of quz^ton 
bU the ttign of Marcus Antoninus.' See the Inscriptions of 
' Gruter,* 
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dons, whkh he composed in the name of the em- c 
peror *, acquirod the force, and, at length, the ^ 
form of absolute edicu, he was conddered as the 
represenbitive (^ the le^slative |>ower, the oracle 
of the council, and the original source of the civil 
jurisprudence. He was sometimes invited to take 
his seat in the supreme judicature of the imperial 
consistory, with the prKtorian praefects, and the 
master of the (^ces ; and he was frequently re- 
quested to resolve the doubts of inferior judges ; 
bat as he va6 not oppressed with a variety of sub* 
ordiirate business, tus leisure and talents were em- 
ployed to cultivate that dignified style of etc* 
queoce, which, in the corruption of taste and 
language, still preserves the majesty of the Roman 
laws t« In some respects, the office of the im-' 
per^al quaestor may be compared with that of a 
modem chancellor ; but the use of a great sed, 
which seems to have been adopted by the illiterate 
Barbarians, 

jGniter, the EplMle* of Pliayt ao^ a decitive fact in the Au. 
guUan hislory, p. 64. ). From Ulpian we may leam, (Pandect. 
Li. tit. lS.),thatim<fcr(hegovfnimentofthehouB^ofSeverus 
their proviacial adminiBtration was abotithcd ; and in the »ub> 
sequent trouhlee, the annual or triennial elections of quzstori 
tmnt have naturally ceased. 

' Cum pttris nomine et epittolas ipte dictaret) «t edicta con- 
scriberet, ontionesque in BenaCii recitaret, etiam quxstons vice. 
Sneton. in Tit. c. 6. The office must have acquired rew digni- 
iy, which was occaiionally executed by the heir-apparent oAhe 
- empire. Trajan iotrusted the same care to Hadrian hia quxstor 
and cousin. See Dodwell Prxlection. Camhden. x. at. p. 362 
--S94. 

f ■ ' I Tenia edicta datunii; 

Supplicibus reeponssi. — Oracula regis 

Eloquio crevere luo ; nee dignius unquam 

Majestas meminit sese Romana locutam. 
Paudian in Cousulat. Mall. Theodor. 33. See likewiK Sym-. 
inacbus (Epistol. i. J7-) and CaEsiodoriixB (Varinr. vi, 5.). 
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Barbarians, was never introduced to attest the pub* 
t lie acts of the emperors. 4. The extraordinary 
title of count of the sacred lar^etset, was bestowed 
Ml the treasurer-general of the revei^ue, with the 
intention perhaps of inculcating, that every pay^ 
ment dowed from the voluntary bounty of the 
monarch. To conceive the almost infinite detail 
of the annual and daily expence of the civil and 
miUtary administration, in every part of a great 
empire, would exceed the powers of the most vi- 
gorous imagination. The actual account em- 
ployed several hundred persons, distributed into 
eleven diSerent offices, which were artfully con-: 
trived to examine ajid control tfaeir respective 
operations. The multitude of these agents had a 
- natural tendency to increase j and it was more 
than once thought expedient to dismiss to their 
native homes the useless sapemumeraries, who, 
deserting t'heir honest labours, had pressed wit^ 
too much eagerness into the lucrative profession 
of the finances *. Twenty-nine provincial re- 
ceivers, of whom eighteen were honoured with 
the title of count, corresponded with the trea- 
surer ; and he extended his jurisdiction over the 
mines from whence the precious metals were exr 
tracted, ova* the mints, in which they were con- 
verted into the current coin, and over the public 
treasuries of the most important cities, where they 
were deposited for the service of the state. The 
foreign trade of the empire was regulated by this 
minister, who directed likewise all the linen and 
woollen 

" Cod. Theod. I. t:. tit. 30. Cod. Justinian. 1. xii. tit, 2*. 
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VDoUea maBB&ctmes, in winch the sncxeuife chap. 
opeiatK»is of ymring, wearily, and dyeing were • ^ • 
executed, chkAy hj vomeo ait serrife coodidofi, 
for the use of the pabce and aimy . Twenty-sbc 
of these iuslituUons are fnnmer a t p d in the west, 
where the arts had been qiore recently introdiiced, 
. and a aiD larger pn^ioTtiQn may be allowed far 
the indBStrious ptonnces ai the east *. S. Be- Tk pi- 
sides the public rerome, irfiich an absolute mo- t^^, 
oarch m^bt lery and f*fiit^ according to his 
{Measure, the empenns, in the c^ndty of opu- 
lent dti z e ns, ponessed a very extensive p rope r ty , 
which was administered by the anatt, co- trcasuro* 
of the private estate. Some port had perh^s been 
the ancient demesnes of kings and repubUcsi 
some accessicHis m^;ht be derived from the &• 
milies which were successtrdy invested with die 
purple ; but the most considerable portion flowed 
from the impure source of confiscatioDs and for- 
fekures. The impertal estates were scattered 
throu^ the provinces, frtnn Mauritania to Bri- 
tain ; but the rich and fertile soil of Cappadoda 
tonpted the monarch to acquire in that country 
Us fairest possessioiis |, and either Constandne 
or his 8ucces8c»s embraced die occaaon of justify- 
ing a,vaiice by religious zeal. They suppressed 

the 

* Tn the depntmniti of die two count* of the txttamj, the 
eattern part of the Natitia happens to be very defective. It maj 
. be observed, that we had a treanuy -chest in London, and a gy- 
neoeum or mamiractuiE at Wiocbeder. But Biitam was not 
thought -nortliy either of a mint or of an aneoaL Gaol alone 
ponrtaed thiee of the farmer, and eight of the latter. 

f Cod. TVod. L vi. tif . s]». leg. 2. and CoMtaj »d be 
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CHAP, tije ridi temple of Comaha, where tfae hagji-prieat 
<— >„— ^ of the goddess of war supported the dignity of a 
joveragn prince ; and they applied to their pri^- 
rate use the ccmsecrated lands, which' were inha-r 
bited by six thousand si^jects or slaves of the 
Ddty and her ministers*. But these were not 
the valuable inhabitants ; the plains that stretch • 
frcnn the foot of Mount Argsns to the banks of 
the SaruS) breed a generous race of hcfl'ses^ re- 
nowned above all others in the ancient world, for 
their majestic shape, and incomparable swifilness. 
These lacred animals, destined for the service of 
the palace and the imperial games, were pro- 
tected by the laws from the prolanatktn of a vul- 
gar master t« The demesnes of Cappadocia were 
important enough to require the in^»eciion of a 
count \ ; officers of an inferior rank were stationed 
hi the other parts of the empire ; and the depudra 
• of the private, as well as those of the pnbhc, 
treasurer, were maintained in the exercise of thdr 
independent functions, and encouraged to con- 
trol 

• Strabon. Geograph. 1. xii. p. 809. The other temple of 
Comana, in Foetus, was a colony from that of Cappadocia, 1. xii. 
p. 825. The president Des BrosBea (aee his Saluste, t.S. p. 21. ) 
Conjectures, that the deity adored in both Comaiuw waft Belti*, 
the Venas of the cast, the goddess of generation j a very diffe- 
rent being indeed ftom the goddeii of war, 

f Cod. Theod. I. x. tit. vi. de Grege Botninico. Godefroy 
has collected every circumstance of antiquity relatixe to the Cap- 
padocian hor^E. One of the finest breeds, the Palmatbn, was the 
forfeiture of a rebel, whose estate lay about sixteen miles from 
Tyana.ncM the grew road between Constantinople and Antioch. 

i Justinian (Novell. 30.) subjected the province of the count 
of Cappadocia to the immediate authority of the favourite eu- 
nuch, who presided over the sacred bed-:hamber. 
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titd the axiAimty of the provincial tmqjistrates *. 
6, 7. The chosen bands of cavalry and iniantry^ 



^-i&£ domeiiia. The vrhole, number consisted of 
three thoisand five hundred men, divided into 
•even ichoolty or troops, of live hundred each ; 
and in the east, this honourable service was d- 
most oitirely appropriated to the Armenians. 
Whaiever, on [mbUc ceremtHiies, they were 
drawn up in die courts and pt^coes of the pa- 
lace, their lofty stature, silent order, and splendid 
arms of silver and gold, displayed a martial pomp, 
not unworthy of the Roman majesty t- From the 
seven schools two companies of horse and foot 
were sdected, of the protectors, whose advan- 
tageous station was the hope and reward of the . 
most deserving soldiers. They mounted guard in ' 
the interior apartments, and were occa^onally dis- 
patched into ' the provinces, to execute with cdc; 
rity and vigour the orders of their master J. The 
counts of the domestics had succeeded to the of- 
fice of the pnetorian prefects ; like the prasfects, 
they aspired from the service of the palace^o the 
command of armies. 

The 

• Coi Theod. I. vi. tit. XKX. leg 4^ 4c. 

^ PaneiroluB, p. 102. 136. The appearance of ttieseniilitaiy 
domestics it described in the Latin poem of Coiippu^ de Lau- 
*bu8 Justin. 1. iij. 157—179. P. 419, 420 of the Appendix 
Hin. Byza&tin. Rom. 177- 

\ Ammiaiut* MarcclUnuB, who terved so many yean, obtain- 
ed only the rank of a protector. The fim ten among these ho- 
nourable soldiers were Clarinimi. 
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The perpetual intercourse bdween the court 
and the provinces was facilitated by the construe' 
tion of roads and the insdtution of posts. But 
these boieficial establishments were accidentally 
connected with a pernicious and intolerable abuse. 
Two or three hundred agevis or messengers were 
employed, under the jurisdiction of the master of 
the offices, to announce the names of the annual 
consuls, and the edicts or -victories of the empe-^ 
rors. They insennbly assumed the licence of re- 
porting whatever they could observe of. the ccm- 
duct either of magistrates or of private citizens % 
and were soon considered as the eyes of the m&i 
narch', and the scourge of the people. Under 
the warm influence of a feeble reign, they multi- 
plied to the incredible number of ten thousand, 
disdained the mild though frequent admonitions 
of the laws, and exercised in the profitable ma- 
nagement of the posts a rapacious and insolent op- 
pression. These official spies, who regularly cor- 
responded with the palace, were oicouraged, by 
&vour and reward, anxiously to watch the pro- 
gress of every treasonable design, from the faint 
and latent symptoms of disaffection, to the actual 
pr^»aration of an open revolt. Thdr careless or 
criminal violation of truth and justice was covered 
by the consecrated mask of zeal ; and they might 
securely aim their poisoned arrows at the breast 
either of the guilty or the innocent, who had pro- 
voked 

• Xenophon. Cyropoed. I. riii. Brisson, de Regno Pergico, 1. i. 
^o. 1^. p. 264. Thcemperors adopted with pTeasiire ihis Per- 
(ian mcEaplior. 
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foked their resentment, or refused to -purchase chap. 
their atence. A fiuthfiil subject, of Syria per- w,— ' 
haps, or of Britain, was exposed to the danger, 
or at least to the dread, of being dragged in 
chains to the court of Milan or Constantineple, - 
to defend his life and fortune against the mali- 
cious charge of these privileged informers. The 
ordinary administration was conducted by those 
methods which extreme necessity can alone pal- 
Uafe ; and the defects of evidence were diligently 
supplied by the use of torture *. 

The deceitful and dangerous experiment of the v^etw 
criminal ^ueition, as it is emphatically styled, was '""' 
atbnitted, rather than approved, in the jurispru- 
deace of the Romans. They applied this san- 
guinary mode of examination only to servile 
bodies, whose sufferings were seldom weighed by^ 
diose haughty republicans in the scale of justice , j 
or humanity : but they would never consent to / 
violate the sacred person of a citizen, till they 
possessed the clearest evidence of his guilt f. 

The annals of tyranny, from the reign of Tibe- 
rius to that of Domitian, circumstantially relate 
the executions of many ihnocent victims ; but, as 
kmg as the faintest remembrance was kept alive 

of 

* For the jfgailu ia Rtbui, tee Ammian. 1, xv. c. 3> )• xvL 
•■5v L xsii. c. ?■ with the curious annotationt of ValesiuB. Cod. 
Tfaeod. 1. vi. t. xsvii, xxfiii, xxix. Amoag the passages collect- 
ed ID the Commentary of Godefroy, the most remarkable one is ~' 
Irom Xitbaniuai in bit diicoune coDceming the death of Julian. 
\ The Pandects (1. xtviii. tit. xviii.) contain the sentiments 
of the most celebrated civilians on the subject of torture. They 
strictly con&ne it to slaves ; and Ulpian himself is ready to ac- 
X knowledge, that Res ett fragUie, et pertculosa, et quse veritatem 
fallat. 
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of the national freedom and hontmr, ^ hut 
, hours of a Roman vere secure from the danger of 
ignominious totture*. The conduct of the pro- 
Tinda) magistrates was. net, however, regulated 
■ by the practice of the city, or the strict maxims 
of the dvilians. They found the use of torture 
established^ not only among the slaves of oriental' 
despotism, but among the Macedcnu»is, who 
obeyed a limited monarch \ among the Rhodiansy 
who flourished by the liberty of commerce ; and 
even among the sage Athenians, *ho had asserted 
and adorned the digMty of human kindf* The 
acquiesdepce of the provincials encouraged their 
governors to acquire, or perhaps to usurp, a dis-- 
eretionary power of employing the rack, to es:- 
tort from vagrants or plebeian crhmnala the eon- , 
iession of their guilt, till they insaisibly proc^'-' 
ed to confound the (£stinction of rank, and to' 
' disregard the privileges of Roman citizens. The 
apprehensions of the subjects tu-ged them to so- 
licit, and the interest of the sovereign engaged 
him to grant, a variety of spedal exemptions* 
which tacitly allowed, and even authorised, the 
general use of torture. They protected all per- 
8CH18 of illustrious or honourable rank, bishops 

and 

• Tn ihe conipirBCy of Piso againet Nero, Epiclians {b"bertina 
muiier) was the only person tortured^ the rest were inlacti tor-i 
mtntii. It would be syperfluous to add a weaker, and it would 
be difficult tu fiod a nronger, example. Tacit. Anual. xt. 57. 

f Dicenduni . . . de iostitutii AthenienHiun, Hhodiorutn, dac-t 
t(saiinorumhoininum,apiK[quasetiam(id quod acerbijsimuai eat) 
liberijcivesque torquentur. Cicero. Partit. Orat. c. S4. Wcmay 
learn fram the trial of Pbilotas the practice of tbe Macedoiiianb. 
(Diodor. SicuL L xvii. p. 604. Q. Cuit. 1. vi c. 11. 
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tiid their presbyters, professors of the liberal arts, c 
Soldiers and their tanulies, municipal officers and ^ 
'their posterity to the third generatitMi, and ^l 
children under the age of puberty ". But a fatal 
maam was introduced into the new jurisprudence 
of the empire, that in the case of treasoti, which 
included every offence that the subtlety of lawyers 
could derive from an hostile intention towards the 
prince or republic t> all privileges were suspend* 
tA, and all conditions were reduced to the satne 
ignominious level. As the safety of the emperor 
was avowedly preferred to every consideration of 
justice or humanity, the dignity of age, and the 
tenderness of youth, were alike exposed to the 
most cruel tortures ; and the terrors of a mali- 
cious infortnation, which might select them as the 
accomplices, or even as the witnesses, perhaps, 
of an inKiginary crime, perpetually hung over 
the heads of the principal citizens of the Roman 
world t» 

These evils, however terrible they may appear, i 
"Wffte confined to the smaller number of Roman 

Vol. IIL G subjects, 

• Heinecciti* (Eleiflenti Jur. Cml. partvii. f. 81.) hsi col- 
lecttd these exemptions into one view. 

f Thii definition of the sage Ulpian (Pandect. 1. slviii. tit. 
It. ) «eenl3 to have be«n adapted to the coUrt of CamcalU, rather 
th^ to that of Alexander Severus. See the Codei of Tbeodo- 
tats a.nd Juatinlan ad leg> Juliam majegtatit. ■ 

X Arcadius Chariaius ig the oldest lawyer quoted in the Pan- 
dMtB to justify the uniTenal practice of tonore in all caKS of 
treason ; but this maxim of tyranny, which is admitted by Am- 
niianus (L xix. c. 12.) with the most respectful terror) iaeafor* 
ced by several lawi of the successors of CocstanUne. See Cod. 
Theod. 1. ix. tit. xxxv. la roajestatis crimine omnibus Xq^ua 
est conditio. 
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cHA'p. subjects, whose dangerous situation was in some 
._^ ' . d^ree compensated by the enjoyment of those 
. advantages, either of nature or of fortune, which 
exposed them to the jeajousy of the monarch. 
The objure millions of a grea^ eiQf>ire have 
much less to dread from the crusty than from the 
avarice of their masters ; and their humble hap- 
[^ess is principally affected by the grievance of 
excessive taxes, which gently pressipg on the 
wealthy, descend with accelerated wdght 'on the 
meaner and more ind%ent classes of society. 
An ingenious philosopher * has calculated the 
universal measure of the public impositions by the 
degrees of freedom and servitude ; and ventures 
, to assert, that, according to an invariable law of 
nature, it must always increase with the former, 
and diminish in a just proportion to the latter. 
But this reSection, which would tend to alleviate 
the miseries of despotism, is contradicted at Irast 
by the history of the Roman empire j ' which ac- 
cuses the same princes of despoiling th^ senate of 
its authority, and the. provinces of their wealth. 
Without abolishing all the various customs and 
duties on merchandises, which are' imperceptibly 
disi^arged by the apparent choice of the pur- 
chaser, the policy of Constantine and his succes- 
sors preferred a simple and direct mode of taxa- 
tion, more ccmgenial to the spirit of an arbitrary 
government f. 

The 

* Montesquieu, Espnt des Loix, 1. sli. c. 13. 
\ Mr Hume (Essays, vol. i. p 3$9-) has seen tbia impor. 
tapt trutbf wiih some degree of perplexity. 
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The nuiie and use of the iadictions*^ v/iack' chap. 
serve to asc^tain the chronob^ of the middle ■ 

ages, ware derived from the regular practice of the The gene- . 
Roman tribtrtes f. The eH4)eror subscribed with or iodic ' 
his own hand, and in purple ink, the solemn *'°"' 
edict, or indktion, which was fixed ^> in the 
principal city of each diocese, during two months 
previous to the first day of September. And,, by 
a very easy conneetion of ideas, the rford indietien 
was transferred to the measure of tributa which ic 
{^escribed, and to the annual term which it al- 
lowed for the payment. This general estimate of 
the supplies was proportioned to the real uid imar- 
ginary w»its of the state } but as often as the ex- 
pence exceeded the revenue, or the revenue fell 
short of the computation, an additional taK, under- 
the name of mperindiction^ was imposed on the . ' 
people, and the most vatuali^e attribute of sove- 
teignty was communicated to the praetorian prae- 
fects, who, OH some occasions, were permitted to- 
provide for the unforeseen and eKtraordinary exi- 
gencies 6f the public service. The execution of 
these \3.\is (which it would be tedjoas to pursue in / 

G 2 their 

* The cycle of indictions, which may be traced as high as- 
the nignofConstantius, or perhaps of his Father ConstanEiiie, ii 
BliU emptnyed by- the papa! court ; but the commencement of 
the year hag been very reaeonably iiltered to the first of January. 
See I'Art dc veiHRer lesDate9,p. xi. ; and Diction n aire Raison. 
At ta Dipkxnatiqne, torn. ii. p. 25. ; two accurate treatises, 
wbifch come from tlie workshop of the Benedictines. 

f The first twanty.eight titles of the eleventh book of the 
Theodosiau Code'are filled with the circumstantial regulations 
en theunpoctantsul^ct of tributes; but they suppose a clearer 
knowledge of fundamental pnociples than it (5 at present in aiur 
power to attain. 
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c HA P. dual minute and intricate detsul) consisted of tvir 
■ distinct Operations ; the resohing the general im- 

position into its constituent parts, which were as- 
sessed on the provinces, the cities, and the indivi- 
duals of the Roman world ; and the collecting the 
sq)arate contributions of the individuals, the cities, 
and the provinces, till the accumulated sums were 
poured into the imperial treasuries. But as the 
account between the monarch and the subject was 
perpetually open, and as the renewal of the de- 
mand anticipated the perfect discharge of the pre- 
ceding obligation, the weighty machine of the 
finances was moved by- the same hands round the 
circle of its yearly revolution. Whatever was 
honourable or important in the administration of 
the revenue, waS' committed to the wisdom of the 
pnefects, and thdr provincial represaitatives ; 
the lucrative functions were claimed by a crowd 
of subordinate officers, some of whom depended 
on the treasurer, others on the governor of the 
province ; and who, in the inevitable convicts of 
a perplexed jurisdiction, had .frequent opportuni- 
ties of disputing with each other the spoils of the 
people. The laborious offices, which could be pro- 
ductive only of envy and reproach, of expence 
and danger, were imposed on the Decuriousj who 
formed the corporations of the cities, and whom 
the severity of the imperial laws had condemned 
to sustain the burdens of civil sodety *. The 
whole 

• "ITie title, conceniing the Decurioni (L xiL tit. i.) is the 
mott ample in the whole Theodosian Code ; since it c6ntains not 
kst than one hundred and ninety-two dittinrt law» to aeceTtaio 
the dutiei and )irinlcg«t of that useful order of citizens. 
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■whode landed property of the empire (without ex- 
cepting the patrimonial estates of the monarch) i 
was the object of ordinary taxation; and every 
new purchaser contracted the obligations of llie 
former proprietor. An accurate eetuiu *, or sur- 
vey, was the only equitable mode of ascertaining 
the proportion which every citizen should be ob- 
liged to contribute for the pubhc sorice; and 
from the well-known period of the indictions, there 
is reason to believe that this difficult and expoi- 
dve operation was repeated at the regular dis- 
tance of fifteen years. The lands were measured 
by surveyors, who were sent into the provinces j 
their nature, whether arable or pasture, or vine- 
yards or woods, was distinctly reported ; and an 
estimate was made of their common value from 
the average produce of five years. The numbers 
of sTaves and of cattle constituted an essential part 
of the report ; an oath was administered to the 
proprietors, which bound them to disclose the true 
' state of their affiurs ; and thar attempts to pre- 
varicate, or elude the intention of the legislator, 
were severely watched, and punished as a capital 
crime, which included the double guilt of treason 
^d sacrilege f. A large porljon of the tribute 
G3 wag 

* Habeinu* roim et bomfnum nuinenim qui deUti nint, et 
agrum moduin. Eunwoitu in Paneg^r. Vet. viii. 6. See Cod. 
Theod, I. tm. tit. X| xi. with Godefroy's Commentary. 

f Siquiii gacrilegl viteiD falce BUf:cideiiti wt feracium Ramo- 
mm foetus hebetaTerit,quo declinet fidem Cenauum, et mentiatur 
tallide paiipeitatia ingenium, mov detectui capitals nibibit exi- 
tinm, et txma ejiH in Fisd jnn migrBbunt. Cod. Theod. I. uii, 
tit: xi. leg. 1. Although this bw is not without iti studied ob- 
Kurity, it ta, however, clear enough to prove the minnteneM of 
the tnqiuution, and the disproportion of the penalty. 
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CHAP, was paid in money; and of the current coin of 
. . the empire, gold alone could be legally accepted'*. 

The remainder of the taxes,, according to the pro- 
portions determined by the annual indiction, was 
furnished in a manner still more direct, and .still 
more oppressive. According to the different na- 
ture of lands, thdr real produce, in the various 
articles of wine or oil, com or barley, wood or 
iron, was transported by the labour or at the ex- 
pence of the provincials to the imperial maga- 
^nes, from whence they were occasionally distri- 
buted, fca- the use of the court, of the army, and 
of the two capitals, Rome and Constantinople. 
The commissioners of the revenue were so fre- 
quently obhged' to make Considerable purchases, 
that they were strictly prohibited from allowing 
any compensation, or from receiving in money 
the value of those supplies which were exaaed in 
kind. In the primitive simplicity of small com- 
mimities, this method may be well adapted to 
collect the almost voluntary offerings of the 
people ; but it is at once susceptible of the utmost 
latitude and of the utmost strictness, which in a 
corrupt and absolute monarchy must introduce a 
perpetual contest between the power of o[^pessi<m 
. and the arts of fraud f. The agriculture of the 
Roman 

• The BBtonishment of PKny would )iave c«w^(!. Equidem 
piiror P. R. victSs gentibua argentum semper imperitaase non aur 
film. Hist. Natur. xxxiii. 15. 

f Some precauuoBS were taken (seeCod.Tbeod. ]. xi. tit.iL 

and Cod. JuBtiniae. !■ k. tit. xxvli. leg. 1. 2, 3,) to restrain tbe 

masiEtrates from the abuse of their authority, cither in the e:c- 

actioa or in the purt:hage of com ; but those who had leumin)^ 

enough 
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Koman provinces was insaisibly ruined, and, in chap. 
the progress of despotism, which tends to disap- ■, ■, ■ ■ 
point its own purpose, the emperors were obliged 
to derive some merit from the forgiveness of 
debts, or the remission of tributes, which their 
subjects were utterly incapable of paying. Ac- 
cording to the new division of Italy, the fertile 
and happy province of Campania, the scene of 
the early vicbsries and of the delicious retire- 
ments of the citizens of Rome, extended be- 
tween the sea and the Appenine from the Tiber to 
the Silarus. Within sixty years after the death of 
Constantine, and on the evidence of an actual sur- 
vey, an exemption was granted in favour of three 
hundred and thirty thousand English acres of desert 
and uncultivated land ; which amounted to one- 
dghth of the whole surface of the province. As 
the footsteps of the Barbarians had not yet been 
^een in Italy, the cause of this amazing deso- 
lation, which is recorded in the laws, can be 
ascribed only to the administration of the^Romas 
pmperors *. 

Either from design or fi-om accident, the mode AM*»edin 
pf assessment seemed to unite the substance of a ofaopi- 
G4 land-tax """^ 

enough to T^ad the orationi of Cicero against Verres (Hi. de 
Fnimento), might instruct themselves in all the vaiiaa& arti of 
oppreKion, with regard to the weight, the price, the qu:Uity, 
and the carpage. The avarice of an unlettered governor would 
supply the ignorance of precept or precedent. 

• Cod. Theod. I. %i tit. ixvili. leg. 2. published the 24th of 
March, A. D. 395, by the emperor Honoriua, only two month* 
after the death gf his father Theodoslus. He speaks of 528,0*2 
Roman jugera, which 1 have reduced to the EngUsh meaum. 
'rhe jugeruin contained 28,800 square Romaa feet. 
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land-tax mth the fonns of a caputation*. 'Ilic 
I returns which were sent of every province or 
district, expressed the number of tributary sub- 
jects, and the amount of the public impo^doos. 
The latter of these sums was divided by the for- 
mer ; and the estimate, that such a province con- 
tained so many capita^, or heads of tribute ; and 
that each had was rated at such a price, was uni- 
versally received, not only in the popular, but 
even in the legal computation. The value of a 
tributary head must have varied, according to 
many accidental, or at least fluctuating circum. 
stances ; but some knowledge has been preserved 
of a very curious fact, the more important, since 
it relates to one of the richest provinces of the 
Roman empire, and which now flourishes as the 
most splendid of the European kingdoms. The 
rapacious ministers of Constantius had ejdiausted 
the wealth of Gaul, by exacting twenty-five pieces 
of gold for the annual tribute of every head- 
The humane poHcy of his successor reduced the 
capitation to seven pieces f. A moderate pro» 
portion between these opposite ejitremes of extra- 
vagant oppression and of tran^ent indulgence, 
piay therefore be fixed at sixteen pieces of gold. 



• Godefroy (Cod. Theod. torn. ^i. p. 116.) aipiei with 
weight and learning on the aufaject of the capitation ; but while 
he explain! the cajial, as a ahare or measure of property, he too 
^bmlutely excludes the idea of a penonal a»eagment. 

\ Quid profuerit {^JuKanai) auhelantibus extrcRii penurii 
Gallii, hinc maxime claret, quod primitUB partes eaa ingreisusi 
pro cii^iVfJu J- singulis ttihuti nomine vicenos quii^oi aureos lepe. 
rit flagitari ; ditcedeiu \eta septenoB tantum munera iinivers!^ 
(;piiiplentei. Ammiaa, L xvi. c, 5. 
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01. about nine pounds sterling, tbe common stan- chap. 
dard perhaps of the impositipiiB of Gaul *. But ■ , . 

this calculation, or rather indeed the facts irom 
whence it is deduced, cannot fail of suggesting 
two difficulties to a thinking mind, Avho will be 
at once surprised by the equalHyy and by the ensr- 
mtty of the capitation. An attempt to explain ' 
them may perhaps reflect some light on the inte- 
resting subject of the finances of the declining 
empire. 

I. It is obvbus, that, as long as t|ie immutable 
constitution of human nature produces and main- 
tains 60 unequal a division of property, the most 
numerous part of tbe community wpuld be de- 
prived of their sub^ence, by the equal assess- 
ment of a tax from which the sovereign would V^ 
derive a very trifling revenue. Such indeed might 
be the theory of the Roman agitation ; but in 
the practice, this unjust equality was no longer 
felt, 

* In the calculation of any turn of money iinder Constantine 
and his BUCceuot«, we ne«d only referto the exceUent <^icoune 
of Mr Greaves on the Denariut, fijr die proof of the foUoning 
principles: 1. That the aocient and modem Roman pound, 
containing 5256 grains of Troy weight, is about one-twelfth 
lighter than the English pound, which is composed of 5760 of 
the same grains. 2. That the pound of gold, which l«d once 
been divided into forty-eight aurel, was at this time coined into 
■eventy-two smaller pieces of the same denomination. S. That 
five of these aurei were the legal tender for a pound of silver, 
and that consequently the pound of gold was exchanged for 
fourteen pounds eight ounces of silver, according to the Ro- 
man, or about thirteen pounds according to the English, 
weight. 4. That the English pound of silver ii coined inte- 
Mxtyi^wo shilling. From these elements we may compute the. 
Roman pound of gold, the usual method of recltoning large 
turns, ^t forty pounds sterling ; and wc may fix the curn^ncy 
of tlje aurcui at somewhat mgre than eleven shillings. 
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felt, as the tribute was collected on the principle 
I of a realf not of a perianal imposition. Several 
indigent citizens contributed to compose a single 
heady or share of taxation ; while the wealthy pro- 
vincial, in proportion to his fo^t^ne, alone repre. 
sented several of those imaginary bangs. In a 
poetical request, addressed to one of the last and 
most deserving of the Roman Princes who reign, 
ed in Gaul, Sidonius Apollinaris personifies his 
tribute under the figure of a triple monster, the 
Geryon of the Grecian &bles, and entreats the 
new Hercules that he would most graciously be 
pleased to sa:ve his life by cutting off three of bis 
heads •- The fortui^ of Sidonius for exceeded 
the customary wef(|th of a poet ; b"t if hfi had 
pursued the allusion, he must haye painted many 
of the Gallic nobles with' the hundred heads of 
the deadly Hydra, spreading over the face of the 
country, and devouring tfie substance of an hun- 
dred families. II. The difficulty of allowing an 
annual sum of about nine pounds sterling, even 
for the average of the capitation of Gaul, may be 
rendered more evident by the fiomparison of the 
present state of the Mme country, as it is now go- 
verned by the absolute monarch of an industrious, 
wealthy, and affectionate people. The taxes of 
France cannot be magnified,; either by few or by 
' flattery^ 

* GcTTODcs DOS esse puta, monGtrumque tributnqi, 
Htc cafaia ut vivam, tu mihi ttJle tria. 

SidoQ. ApoUimr. Cann. xiii. 
The Kputation of Father Sinnond kd me to expect more M- 
tisfactioD than I have fotfnd in lui note (p. 14*.) on this tt- 
mnrkable pasugc. The words, siio vel nnrvm Domine* be- 
tray llie pcTf^uty of tbe commeniaior. 
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flattery, beyond the annual amount of ^ghteen chap. 
millions sterling, 'whidi ought perhaps to be i_, , ' ■ 
shared among four-and-twenty millions of inha- 
bitants *. .Seven millions of these, in the capa- 
city of ladiere, or brothers, or husbands, may dis- 
diarge the obligations of the remaining- multitude 
of women and children ; yet the equal proportion 
of each tributary subject will scarcely rise above 
tilty shillings of our money, instead of a propor- 
tion almost four times as considerable, which was 
regularly imposed on their Gallic ancestors. The 
reason of this difference may be found, not so 
much in the relative scarcity or plenty of gold 
and rflver, a^ in the different state of society in 
ancient Gaul and in modem France. In a coun- . 
try where personal freedom is the privilege of 
every sdiject, the whole mass of taxes, whether 
they are levied on property or on con3um|ttion, 
may be fairly divided among the whole body of 

the 

* This snertioa, homver formidable it may Mem, is founded 
.pa the origina] icgisten of birttit, deathsi and marriageB, col- 
lected by public authority, and now deposited in the CoBtroU 
General at Parig. The annual average of birthi throughout the 
"■hole kingdom, taken in five years [from 1770 to 177*. both 
inclusive), is, 479,049 boys, and 449,269 girb, in all 928,916 
children. The province of French Haiuault alone fumishw 
9906 births ; and we are assured, by an actual enumeration of ' 
llie people, annually repeated from the year 1773 to the year 
1776, that, \ipon an average, Hainault contains 257,097 in- 
habitants. By the rules of fair analogy, we might infer, that 
the ordinary proportion of annual bi^tha to the whoU" people, 
is about 1 to 2G ; and that the kingdom of France contains 
24,151,868 persons of both sexes and of e\-ery age. If ws 
content ourselves with the more moderate proportion of 1 to 25, 
the whole population will amount to 23,222,950. From the 
diligent re^earclies of tTie French government, (which are not 
unworthy of our own imitation}, wc may hope to obtain'a flill 
greater degree of certainty on this important subject. 
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criAP. the nation. But the far greater part of the lands 
• \ • of ancient Gaul, as well as of the other provinces 
of the Roman 'world, were cultivated by slaves, 
or by peasants, whose dependent ctrtidition was 
a less rigid servitude *. In such a state the poor 
wa%- maintained at the expence of the masters, 
who enjoyed the fruits of th^r labour; and as ' 
the rolls of tribute were filled only with the name« 
of those citizens who possessed the means of an 
honourable, or at least of a decait subsistence, 
the comparative smallness of their numbers ex* 
plains and justifies the high rate c^ their capita^ 
tion. The truth of this- assertion may be illustra- 
ted by the following example : TMe Mduir, one 
of the most powerful and civilized tribes or cHiej 
of Gaul, occupied an extent of territory, which 
now' contdns above five hundred thousand inha- 
bitants, in the two eccie^astical dioceses of Au- 
tun and Nevers t : aod with the probaHe acces. 
■ sion 

•Coi Theoi 1. ». tit. in, I, xi. Cod. Juninian. 1. jri. 
tit. Ixiii. Coloni appellantur qui cooditiouem debent genitali 
■o]o,propter igriculturam Mib dominiopoasessorum. Augustin. 
de Civitate Dei, 1. X. c. 1. 

■f- TlieancientjurisdictiQnof ^vfu^io/orfunmn^ Autun in Bur- 
gundy, the capital of the ^dui, comprehended- the adjacent 
territory of fNeviodunwnJ Nevers. See d'AnviHe, Notice de 
I'ancienne Gaule, p. 491. The two diocenea of Autun and 
Nevers are now composed, the former of 610, and the latter 
of 160, parishes. The redsters of births, taken during eleven 
years, in 476 parishes of uie same province of Burgundy, and 
miihipliedby the moderate proportion.of 25 (see Measance Re^ 
cWcbes sur k Population, p, 142.), may authorise us to assign 
an average number of 656 persons for each parish, which being 
again multiplied by the 770 parishes of the dioceses of Never( 
and Autun, will produce the sum of 505,120 persons for the 
eiteot of country which was once posseated by the £duL 
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fflon c^ those of Chalons and Ma^oti *, the popu- chap. 
lation would amount to eight hundred thcttisand v_ ^ .• 
sDuls. In the time of ConsCmtine, the territory 
of the ^dui affords no more than twenty-five 
thousand Aeadt of capitation, of whom seven thou- 
sand were discharged by that prince from the in- 
tolerable Weight of tribute t> A just an^dogy 
would seem to countenance the opinion of an in- 
genious historian {, that the free and tributary 
citizens did not surpass the number of half a mil- 
lion i and if, in the ordinary administration of go- 
vernment, their annual payments may be compu- ^ 
ted at about four millions and a half of our mo- 
ney, it would appear, that although the share of 
each individual was four -times as considerable, a 
fourth part only of the modern taxes of France 
was levied on the imperial province of Gaul. The 
exactions of Constantius may be calculated at 
seven millions sterling, which were reduced to 
two millions by the humanity or the wisdom of 
Julian. 

But 

* We might derive an additional supply of 301,750 inhs- 
bttantsfrom the dioceses of Chalons (Cabillonunt) andof Ma;on 
(Matiin) ; aince they contain, the one SOU, and the other 
260, patishes. This accession gf territory might be justified 
by very specious reasons. 1. Chalons and Ma^on' were un- - 
doubtedly within the anginal jurisdiction of the £dui. (See 
d'Anville, Notice, p, 187- 448.). 2. In the Noiitia of Gaul, 
they are emimerated not as Cniilatet, but merely as Casira, 
8a They do not appear to have been episcopal seats before the 
fifth and si^tb centuriet. Yet there is a passage io Euraenius 
(Panegyr. Vrt.viii. 7-) which very fordbly deters me from ex- 
tending the territory of the .£dui in the reign of CoQstantbe, 
along the beautiful banks gf the navigable Sadne. 

f Eumenius in I^m^yr. Vet. viii. II. 

X L'Abb^dufiost£st. Critique de la M.F. torn, i. p. 121. 
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CHAP; But this tax, or capitation, on the proprietoffl 
. ^^"' ^ . of land, would have suffered a rich and muneroua 
opitatirai class of frcc citizeos to escape. . With the view 
^d indnc of sharing that specicc of wealth which i& derived 
^' from Bit or labour, and which exists in money 

or in nterchandise, the empertn^ imposed a dis- 
tinct and posonal tribute on the trading part of 
their subjects *. Some exemptions, my strictly 
eooiined both in time and place, were allowed to 
the proprietors who disposed of the produce of 
their own estates. Some indulgence ^as granted 
to the profession of the liberal arts : but every 
other branch of conunercial industry was affectfd 
by the severity of the law. The honourable m r. 
chant of Alexandria, who imported the gems and 
spices of India for the use of the western world j 
the usurer, who derived from the interest of mo' 
ney a silent and ignominious profit ; the inge^^ 
nious manuiacturer, the diligent mechanic, and 
even the most obscure retailer of a sequestered 
village, were obliged to admit the officers of the 
revenue into the partnership of their gain : and 
the sovereign of the Roman empire, who tolerated 
the profession, consented to share the in&mous 
salary of public prostitutes. As this general tax 
upon industry was cbllected every fourth year, it 
was styled the Lu/lral Contribution : and the histo- 
rian Zosimus t laments that the approach of the 
£ital period was announced by the tears and tcr- 



* See Cod. Theod. 1. xiii. tit. i. and w. 

\ Zoiimus, 1. !i. p. 1I5> There is probably as much paE.uon 
and prejudice in the attack of Zusimus, as ip tlie elaborate de- 
fence of tlie memory of Constantine by the zcaloua Dr Howell. 
Hittory of the World, vol. ii. p. 20. 
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rots of the citizais, who were often compelled by c h a p, 
the impending fccourge to embrace the most ab. . ^^ „ .. 
Jboired and unnatural methods of procuring the 
sum at which their property had been assessed. 
The testimony of Zosimus cannot indeed be justi- 
fied irom the charge of passion and prejudice [ 
but, irom the nature of this tribute, jt seems rea- 
sonable to conclude that it was arbitrary in the 
distribution, and extremely rigorous in the mode 
of collecting- The secret wealth of commerce, 
and the precarious profits of art or li^ur, are 
susceptible only of a discretionary valuation, which 
.is seldom^ disadvantageous to the interest of the 
treasury ; and as the person of the trader supplies - • 

the want of a visible and permanent security, the 
payment of the imposition, 'which, in the case of 
a land-tax, may be obtained by the seizure of pro- 
perty, can rapely be extorted by any other means 
than those qf corporal punishments. The cruei 
treatment of the insolvent debtors' of the state, is 
attested, and was perhaps mitigated by a very hu- 
mane edict of Constantine, who, disclaiming the 
use of racks and of scourges, allots a spacious 
and airy prison for the place of their confine- 
ment ••• 

These general taxes were imposed and levied by Free gati. 
the absolute authority of the monarch ; bat the 
occasional offerings of the coronary gold still re- 
tained the name and. semblance of popular con- 
sent. It was an ancient custom that the allies of 
the republic, who ascribed their safety or deliver- 
ance 

• Cod, Theod. 1. xi. tit. i-ii, leg. 3. 
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ance to the success of the Roman araiS; and eVeil 
the'citiee of Italy, who adthtred the virtues of 
then* victorious general, adorned the pomp of hi» 
triumph by their voluntary gifts of crowns of gold, 
which, after the ceremony, were consecrated in 
the temple of Jupiter, to remain a lasting monu- 
ment of his glory to future ages. The progress 
of zeal and Battery soon multiplied the number, 
and increased the size, of these popular donations; 
and the triumph of Cxsar was enriched with two 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-two massy 
crowns, whose weight amounted to twenty thou- 
sand four hundred and fourteen pounds of gold. 
This treasure was immediately melted down by 
the prudent dictator, 'pho was satisfied that it 
would be more serviceable to his soldiers than to 
the gods : his example was imitated by his suc- 
cessors ; and the custom was introdsced, of ex- 
changing these splendid ornaments lor the more 
acceptable present of the current gold coin of the 
empire *. The spontaneous offering was at 
length exacted as the debt of duty ; and instead 
of being confined to the occasion of a triumph, it 
was supposed to be granted by the several cities 
and provinces of the monarchy, as often as the 
emperor condescended to announce his accession, 
his consulship, the birth of a son, the creation of 
a Caesar, a victory over the Barbarians, or any 
other reai or imaginary event which graced the 
• annals 

• See Lipsius de Magnltud. Romana, 1. ii. c. 9. The Tar- 
ragoncse Spain presented the emperor Claudius with a crown 
of goMof »eTen,and Gaul with another of nine, iuru/rv^ pounds 
vcighti I heve followed the ration^ emendatiou of L<p>ius. 
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s of his reign. The peculiar free' gift of the c H a p. 
senate of Rome was fixed by custom at sixteen • — ,— L< 
hundred pounds of gold, or about sixty-four 
thousand pounds sterling. The oppressed sub- 
jects celebrated their own felicity, that thar sove- 
reign should graciously conseAt to accept this 
feeble bu^ voluntary testimony of thd^ loyalty and 
gratitude *i 

A people elat^ hf pride, or soured by dis^ ' 
icontent, are seldom (qualified to form a just esti- 
mate of their actual atuation. The subjects bf 
Constantine were incapable of discerning the de- 
cline of genius and manly virtue, which so fet 
degraded them below the dignity of their an- 
cestors ; but they could feel and lament the rage 
bf tyranny, the relaxation qf discipline, and the 
increase of taxes. The impartial historian, vrho 
acknowledges the justice of their conlplaints, will 
observe some favourable circumstances which 
tended to alleviate the misery of their condition. 
The threatening tempest of Barbarians, which so 
soon subverted the foundations of Roman great- 
ness, was still repelled, or suspended, on the fron- 
tiers. The arts of luxury and literature were 
cultivated, and the elegant pleasures of society 
Were enjoyed by the inhabitants of a considerable 
portion of the globe. The formS, the pomp, and 
the e:q)ence of the civil administration contri- 
buted to restrain the irregular licence of the sol- 

VoL. m., H diersj 

* Cod. llieod. li. xii. th. xiii. 'ti>e senaton trerc supposed to 
t>e ekempt from the Aurum Corcnarium ; but the jfuri OiiatUf 
Which was required at their hands, waa pteciiely of the laiiw 
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diers i 2nd although the laws were violated by 
, power, or perverted by subtlety, the sage prin- 
d(^ of the Roman jurisprudence [H'eserved a 
sense of order and equity, unknown to tbe detpo- 
tic goTernments of the east. The rights of man- 
kind might derive some protection from religion 
and philosophy ; and the name of freedom, which 
could no longer alarm, might sometimes admo- 
nish, the successors of Augustus, that tbey did 
not reign over a nation of Slaves or Barbae 



^HAP. 



• Tlic gnat TheodoRus, in hi« judicions advice to his ton 
(ClandiaD in it. Consulat. Honorii, 214, &c.), diatinguishes the 
station of « Roniao prince from that of « Pftithian monarch. 
Viituc wai uecessaiy for the one. Birth might aulHce for the 
other. 
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CHAP. xvni. 

Character of Comtantine.~-^otMc War.— Death g/* 
Constaatine.— -Division of the Entire among hti 
three Sens.— ^Persian War.—Trapc Death of 
Comtantine the Tounger and Comtans. — Usurpa- 
tion ef Magnentiui.-^Civil War. — Victory of 
Comtantiut. 

THE character of tKe prince who removed *^"*f- 
the seat of empire^ and introduced such >— v — ' 
important changes into the civil and religious ^^^^ 
constitution of his country, has fixed the atten- MmtiM. 
tion, and divided the opinions, of mankind. By 
the grateful zeal of the Christians, the deliverer 
of the church has been decorated with every attri- 
bute of a hero, and even of a saint ; while the 
discont^t of the vanquished party has compared 
Constantine to the most abhorred of those tyrants^ ^ 
^ho» by their vice and weakness, dishonoured 
the imperial purple. The same passions have in 
some degree been perpetuated to succeeding ge- 
herations, and the character of Constantine is 
Considered, even in the present age, as an object 
either of satire or of panegyric. By the impar- 
tial union of those defects which are confessed by 
his warmest admirers, and of those virtues whkh 
are acknowledged by his most implacable ene- 
mies, we might hope to delineate a just portrait 
of that extraordinary man, which Hie truth and 
candour of history should adopt without a 
H 2 blush,. 

■oogk' 
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CHAP, blush*. But h would soon appear, that die vaiff 
i._^'^"'l ■ attempt to blend such discordant colours, and to 
reconcile such incon^ent qualide&i must produce 
a figure monstrous rather than human, unless it i& 
viewed in its proper and distinct lights, by a care- 
ful separation of the different periods of the rdgft 
of Constantine. 
HkiiitoH. The person, as well as the mind, of Constan- 
tine had been enriched by nature with her choicest 
endowments. His stature was lofty, his coun- 
tenance majestic, bis deportmmt graceful ; his 
strength and activity were displayed in every 
manly exercise, and from his earliest youth, to a 
very advanced season of life, he preserved the vi- 
gour of his 'constitution by a strict adherence to 
die domestic virtues of chastity and temperance. 
He -delighted in the social intercourse of familiar 
conversation; and though he might scanetimes 
indulge his dispo^tion to raillery with less reserve 
than was required by the severe dignity (^ his 
station, the courtesy and liberality of his manners 
g^ed the hearts of all who approached him. 
The ^cerity of his friendship has been suspected; 
yet he shewed, on some occasions, that he was 
not inciqKible of a warm and lasting attachment. 
The disadvantage of an illiterate education had 
not prevented him &om forming a just estimate 

of 

* On ne BC trompera point aur Caiutantin, en croyant blut le 
ml qn'en dit Eiuebe, et tout le bien qu'en dit Z(»iine> Fleury 
Hut. Ecdeuaitique, t. iii. p. 233. Euoebius and ZosiiiiuB fbnn 
Mdeed the two extmnei of flattery and inyective. The interme- 
<fi«te ihidM at^^pmaed by those writera, whose character or 
'**-o miMltljr tenured the influence of their religious ze^. 
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ef the value of learning ; and the arte and sdences chap. 
derived some encouragement from the munificent ■ , ^ t • 
protecti<m of Constantme. In the dispatch of 
business, his diligence was inde&t^bie ; and the 
active [>owers of his mind were almost continually 
exercised in reading, writing, or meditating, in 
giving audience to ambassadors, and in eicami- 
ning the complaints of his subjects. Even' those 
who censured the propriety of hb measures were 
eompeUed to acknowledge, that he possessed mag. 
nanimity to conceive, and patience to execute, 
the most arduous designs, without being checked 
either by the prejudices of education, or by the 
clamours of the multitude. In the fidd, he in- 
fused his- own intrepid spirit into the troops, 
whom he conducted with the talents of a con. 
sunimate general ; and to his abiUtie«, rather than , 
to his fortune, we may ascribe the signal victories' 
\^ch he obtained over the fordgn and domesde ^ 
foes of th« republic. He loved glory, as the re- 
iviml, perhaps as the motive, of his labours. 
The boundless ambitic^, which, from the mo> 
ment of his accepting the purple at York,, ap- 
pears as the ruling pasaon of his soul, may be 
justified by the dangers of his own situation, by 
the character of his rivals, by the consciousness of 
superior merit, wd by tlje prospect that his sue- ' 

cess would enable him to restore peace and order 
to the distracted empire. In his dvil wars against 
Mazendus and Ucinius, he had ei^;aged on his 
ade the inclinations of the people, who com- 
pared the unassembled vices of those tyrants, 
with the spirit of wisdom and justice' which seemed 
H3 to 
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to direct the general tenov of the admimstration of 
CoQstantine *. 

Had Constantine Ikllen on the banks of the 
Tiber, or even in the plains of Hadrianople, 
such is the character which, with a few except 
tions, he might have transmitted to posterity. 
But the conclpsion of his reign (according to the 
moderate and indeed tender sentence pf a writ^ 
of the same age) degraded him from the rank 
which he had acquired among the most deserring 
of the Roman princes f. In the life of Augustus, 
we behold the tyrant' of the republic, converted, 
. ahnoGt by imperceptible degrees, into the father 
of his country and of human kind. In that of 
Cfmstahdne, we may contemplate a hero, who 
had so long inspired his subjects with knre, and 
his enemies with terror, degenerating into a cruel 
and dissolute monarch, corrupted by his fortune, 
or nused by conquest above the necessity of dissi- 
mulation. The general peace which he main-< 
tcuned during the last fourteen years of his rdgn. 



* Tlw virtues of Cpiutautine are collected for Uie mo»t part 
from Eutropiu}, and the younger Victor, two sincere pagans, 
who wrote after the estiiiction of his family. Even Zoiuniu, 
and the Eiapenr Jujian, acksowtedge bis pcraonal courage and 
mililary achievements. 

f See, Eatropiijs, s. 6. In pripio Imperii tempore optimis 
pn ncipibot, alamo mediiBcompatsndui. From the ancient Gre«k. 
version of Pceaniui (edlt^ Havercaoip. p. 697.]i I am inOined 
to suspect that Eutropjus had originally written vix mediis ; and 
that the offensive ijionosyllable was dropped by the wilful inad- 
vertency of transcnbera. Aurelius Victor expresses the general 
opinion by a vulgar and indeed obscure proverb. Trachah decern 
aimis prajfltantissimus ; duodecim sequentibus lairo ; decern no- 
vissinib fiajiilliu ob immodicss profusionee. 
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~WK a period of apparmt q>kiulDiir rather than of Chap. 
real prosperity ; and the old i^e of Constanrine i_,, , „ ■ 
was disgraced by the opposite yet recondle^le 
vices of rapaciousness and prodigalitf . The ac-^ 
cumulated treasures found in the palace of Maxi* 
entiu3 and Licinius, were lavishly consumed ; the 
various innovations introduced by the conqueror, 
were attended with an increasing ezpence ^ the 
cost of his buildings, his court, and his festivals, 
required an immediate and plentiful supply, ; and 
the oppression of the people was the only fund 
which CQuld support the magnificoice of the so- 
vereign *. t£s unworthy 5ivourites, eruiched by 
the boundless liberality of thar ^naster, usurped 
with impunity the privilege of rajHne and cor- 
ruption f. A secret but universal decay was felt 
in every part of the public administration, and 
the emperor himself, though he still retained the 
obedience, gradually lost the e^sem, of his subr 
jects. The dress and mamierSf which, towards 
the decline of life, he chose to affect, served only 
to degrade him in the eyes of mankind. The 
.Asiatic pomp, which had been adt^ted by the 
pride of Diocledan, assumed an an* of softness 
and effeminacy in the person of Constantine. He 
H* ifi 

• Julian. Orat. i. p. C. in a flattering di»couree pronouiiced 
before the son of Constantine ; and Cxsares, p. 335, Zosimus, 
p. 1 1 4, 1 1 5. The sUtely buildings of Cmistantinople, &c. may 
he quoted as alaEtiDgandanexceptioaablepniof of the profuse- 
newof their founder, 

■f The impanial Ammianns demm all cffr confidence. 
Protimoium faitce*apeniit primus ODioiutnConstantiiius. L-x^ 
c. 8. Eusebius himself confetses the abuse ( Vit. Cfflutanuo. {.it. 
c. 29. Si. ) ; and some of the imperial laws feebly point out the 
remedy. See abtnei p. SS. of thit volume. 
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CHAP, is represented with febe hair of various colours, 
u— v— ' laboriously arranged by the skilful artists of the 
times f a diadem of a new and more expensive 
fashion ; a profusion of gems and peqrls, of col- 
lars and bracelets, and a variegated flowing robe 
of alk, most curiously embroidered with flowers 
of gold. In such apparel, scarcely to be excused " 
. by the youth and folly of Elagabulus, we are at a 
loss to discover the wisdom of an aged monarch, 
and the simplicity of a Roman veteran *. A 
mind thus relaxed by prosperity and indulgence, 
was incapable of rising to that magnanimity which 
disdains suspicion, and dares to forgive. The 
deadis of Maximian and Licinius may perhaps foe 
justified by the maxims of policy, as they are 
taught in. the schools of tyrants ; but an impartial 
narrative of the executions, or rather mtHilerB, 
which sullied the declining age of Constantine, 
will suggest to our most candid thoughts, the idea 
of a prin(;e, who could sacrifice without reluctance 
the laws of jusdce, and the feelings of nature, to 
the dictates ^ther of his pas^ons or of his in< 
terest. 
Hisfamay. : The Same fortune which so invariably followed 
the Standard of Constantine, seemed to secure the 
hopes and comforts of his domestic life. Those 
among his predecessors who had enjoyed the 
longest and most prosperous reigns, Augustus, 
Trajap, 

* Julian, in the Cxsan, atteroptj to ridicule his uncle. Hit 
Gjuspicioue testimony is confinned nowerer by the learned Spui- 
Leim, with the authority of medals (See Commeataire, p. 156, 
399. 397.459.). Eusebiiw (Orat. c. S. ) aUeges, that Comtan. 
tine dresKd for the puhlici not for himself. Were this admitted, 
the vainest coxcomb could never want ao excuse. 
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Tr^an, and Diocletian, had been disa|^inted of < 
posterity ; and the frequent revolutions had never i. 
ailo-wed sufBciect time for any imperial family to 
grow up and multiply under the shade of the 
purple. But the ro^ty of the Flavian line, 
which had been first ennobled by the Gothic Clauv 
iMus, descwided through several generations ; and 
Constaatine himself derived from his royal father 
the hereditary honours which he transmitted to his 
children. The emperor had been twice married. 
Minervina, the obscure but lawful object of his 
youthful attachment 'jhad left him only one son, 
who was called Crispus. By Fausta, the daughter 
of Maximian, he had three daughters, and three 
sons, known by the kindred names of Constantine, 
Constantius, and Cdnstans. The unambitious 
brothers of the great Constantine, Julius Constan- 
tius, Dalmatius,' and Hannibalianus f, were per- 
mitted to enjdy the most honourable rank, and the 
most affluent fortune, that could be consistent 
with a private station. The youngest of the three 
lived without a name, and died without posterity. 
His two elder brothers obtained in marriage the 
daughters of wealthy senators, and propagated 
new branches of the imperial race. Gallus and 
Juliaft 

* Zosunuft and Zonaraa agree in representing BiCnervina U the 
concubine of Conatantine : but Ducan^ Has very gallantly re- 
adied her character, by producing a decuive passage from one of 
tbe panegyrics : " Ab ipso sine pueritix te matrimoiiii legibm 
dedisti." ~ 

tDucange (FaniilixByzantinEe, p. 44.}be8tawsonIiim, af. 
ter Zonaras, the name of Constantine; a name soinei(4iat unlike- 
ly, as it was already occupied by tbe elder brother. That of 
Hannibalianua is mentioned in tbe Paschal Chronicle, and is ap-/ 
JFwed by Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, torn. it. p. 527- ; 
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Julian afterwards became the mo6t illttstrious of 
I the children of Julius Constantius, the Patrifian. 
The two sons of Dahnatias, who \aA been deco' 
rated with the vain title of centoTi were named 
Dahnatius.and Hannibalianufi* Th^ two ^er9 
of the great Constantine, .^knastaaa and E^tropia, - 
were bestowed on Optatus and Nepoti^iip, two 
senators of noble birth and of consular dignity. 
His third ^ter, Cmstantia, was ^i^guished hy 
her pre-eminence of greatness uid of misery* 
She remained the widow of the vanquished Licir- 
nius ; and it was by her entreaties, tbal^n imuK 
cent boy, the offspring of their marriage, pre- 
served for some time, his life, the title of Cxsar, 
and a precarious h<^ of the succession. Begides 
the females, and the allies of the Flavian house,, 
ten or twelve males, to "whtmi the language of 
modern courts would a^ly the title *if princes of 
the blood, seined, according to the order of 
their birth, to be destined either to inherit or to 
support the throne of Constantine. But in less 
than thirty years, this numerous and mereasing 
family was reduced to the perscqiB of Constantiu^ 
and Julian, who alone had survived a series of 
crimes and calamities, such as the tragic poets 
^ve deplored in the devoted Unes of Pelops and 
of Cadmus. 

Crispus, the eldest son of Constantine, and the 
presumptive heir of the empire, is represented by 
impartial historians as an amiable and accom- 
plished youth. The care of his education, or at 
least of his studies, was intrusted to Lactantius, 
the most eloquent of the. Christians ; a prasceptor 
; _ admiratjly 
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adtoiniljly' qualified to fonn the taste, and to chap. 
excke the virtues, of his illustrious disciple *. At ■ 

the age pi seventeen, Crispus was invested with 
the title of Csesar, and the administration of the 
Gallic provinces, where the inroads of the Ger- 
mans gave him an early occasion of signalizing , 
his iniiitary prowess. In the civil war which 
broke out soon afterwards, the iather and son di- 
vided thedr powers ; and this history has already 
celebrated the valour as well as cmiduct displayed 
by the latter, in forcing the straits of the Hel- 
lespont, so obstinately defaided by the superior 
fleet of Licioius. This naval victory ctmtributfed 
to determine the event of the war ; and the names 
of C<»istantine and of Crispus were united in the 
-joyful acclamations of their eastern subjects : who 
loudly" proclaimed} that the world had been sub- 
dued, and was now governed, by an emperor en- 
dowed with every virtue ; and by his illustrious 
son, a princ^ beloved of heaven, and the lively 
image of his lather's perfections. The public fa- 
vour, which seldom accompanies old age, dif- 
fused its lustre over the youth of Crispus. He 
deserved the esteem, and he engaged the afiec- 
dons, of the court, the army, and the people. 
The experienced merit of a reigning monarch is ' 

acknowledged by his subjects with reluctance, 
and frequently dented with partial and discon- 
tented 

* Jenitn. m Chron. The poverty of Lactairtim may be ap- 
plied either to the pnise of the diainterested philosopher, orta 
the ihame of the unfeeling' patron. SeeTiU^inontiMem. Ecclet. 
torn. vL part L p. S4£. Dupin, £ihI:otheqiie Ecclesiut. torn i. 
p. 205. Lardner's Credibility of the Go^l History, part ii. 
j'oL Tii. p. 66. 
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tented murmurs ; while, from the opening Tirtms 
• of his successor, they fondly conceive tbe most 
unbounded hopes of private as well as' public fe- 
Ucit)- *. 

This dangerous popularity soon excited the at- 
tention c^ ConstaatiDe, wbo> both as a- father and 
as a king, was impatient of an equal. Instead of 
attempting to secure the allegiance of bis son, by 
the gen^ous ties of con6dence and gratitude, he 
resolved to prevent the mischiefs which might be 
apprehended from dissatisfied ambition. Crispus 
soon had reason to complain, that while his infant 
brother Const^tius was sent, with the title of 
Cxsax, to reign over bis peculiar department, of 
the Gallic provinces t, he^ a prmot of mature 
years, who had performed such recent and si^ial 
services, instead of being raided to the superior 
rank of Augustus, was. coofined a}mpst a prisoner 
to his father's court { and exposed^ vithout powjsr 
or deface, to every calumny which the malice of 
his enemies could suggest. Under such painfii} 
circumstances, the royal youth might not always 
be able to compose bis behaviour, or suppress his 
discontent ; and we may be assuredj that he was 

• Euseb. Hist. Ecclesiast, I, x c. 9, Eutropius (xS.} ttyks 
him " egregium vinim ;" and Julian (Orat.i;) wry plainly al- 
Indes to the cuploit^of Crispuiin the tdvil war. Sec Spanheim. 
Comment, p, 92. 

J Compare Idatios and the Paschal Chronicle, with Amnua- 
nu! {1: xiv. c.5.). The year in which Constantiua w»8 created 
Csesar, seems to be more accurately fixed by the two chrondo- 
girts [ hut the historian who lixed in hit court, could not be ig- 
norant of the (% of the anniversary. For the appoiotment of 
the new C*3ar fo the provinces of Gaul, see Julian, Orat. i. 
p. 12. Godefroy, Chranol. Legum, p. 26. and Blondel de b 
■PrimaatL- de I'Eglise, p. IIM. 
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cOcompassed by a train of indiscreet or perfidJouB °^y*]^ 
ibHowers, who assiduously studied to inflame, and ^— v '— ' 
Xfbo were perhaps instructed to betray, the un- 
guardal warmth of 1^ resentment. An edict of A.D.3a5. 
Constantine, published about this time, manifestly 
initicates his real or affected suspicions, that' a se- 
cret conspiracy had been formed against his per* 
son aad government. By all the . allurements of 
honours and rewards, he invites mformers of eve- 
ry degree to accuse without exception his magi' 
etrates or ministers, his iriends or his most inti- 
mate fevourites, protesting, with a solemn asseve- 
radon, that he himself will listen to the diarge, 
that he himself will revenge his injuries ; and con- 
cluding with a prayM, which discovers some ap- 
prrfienaion of danger, that the providence of the* 
Supreme Being may ^ill continue to protect the 
safety of the emperor and of the empire *. 

The informers, who complied with so liberal °'^^ 
an invitation, were sufficiently versed in the arts ^^'^ 
of courts to select the Mends and' adheroits of i^j. 
Crispus as the guilty persons ; nor is there any 
reason to distrust the veracity of the emperor, who 
had promised an ample measure of revenge and 
punishment. The policy of Constantine main- 
tained, however, the same appearances of regard 
and confidence towards a' son, whom he began to 
consider as his most irreconcileable enemy. Me- 
dals were struck with the customary vows for the 
long and auspicious reign of the young Caesar f ; 

and 

•.Cod. Thrad. 1. ix. tit. iv. Godefroy scspected the secret 
tDotMM of this law. ComiDMit. torn. iii. p. 9. 

t Diicange Fam. Byiant. p. 88. Tillemont, loni. iv. p. 6ia 
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GHAR and as tbe people^ who -was not admitted into tlt^ 
i _, J ,' . secrets of the palace, still loved his virtue, ttid 
Kq>ected his d^nity, a poet who solicits his' recall 
from' exile, adores widi equal devotion the taa- 
jesty of the father and that of the am *. The 
dqne was now arrhred for celebrating the august 
. ceremony of the' twentieth year of the reign of 
Constantine } and die emperor, for diat pupose, 
removed his court from Nicomedia to Rook, 
where the mo«t splendid |>reparation8 had been 
made for his reception. Every eye^ and e*ery 
tongue, affected to express their sense of th« 
general happiness, and the veil of ceremony and 
dissimulation was drawn' for a while ovel- the 
darkest designs of revenge and murder f. In the 
midst of the festival, the xmfortunate Crfepus was. 
apprehended by ofder of the emperor, who laid 
■^-^ aside the traidemesfi of a father, without assuthing 
tile equity of a judge. The exaoiination wa& 
short and private | i mi as it was thought decent 
to conceal the' iate of the young prince from the 
eyes of the Roman people, he 'was sent under a. 
Strong 

* His Oame was Porphyrius OptatiinuG. The date othia {Hoie* 
Pyric, written according to the taste of the age in vile acrosticei 
II Settled by Scaliger ad Euaeb. p. 250. Tfllemont, ton)/ iv. 
p. 607. and Fabricins Biblioth. Luin.l. iv. c. I. 
. f Zosim. 1. ii. p. 103. Godefroy Chronol. Legunit p. 28. 

f Ak{it*;, 'uiitkotit a trial, is the strong, and most probably 
the juil expresMon, of Sddas. The elder Victor, who wrote 
nnder tbe next reign, speaks viith becoming caulioU. " Nat6 
grandior incertum qnfk t^uea, patris judicio occidisset." If wc 
consult the succeeding writers, Eutropiua, the youngei' Victor, 
OosiuB, Jerom, Zosimus, Philostorgius, and Gregory of Tours ; 
their knowledge will appear gradually to increase, atf t,heir 
means of information must have diminished ; a ctreumttaiiHe 
which frequently occurs in bislorical diaquuitiou. 
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'^rong gnard to Pola, in Istm, vnhete, soon after- 
ivards, he was put todedthi other by the band of , 
dieexecatioDer, or by the more gentle operation 
of prason *. The Ceesar lidaius, a youtib of 
jaini^e manners, was fnvotreii in the ruin of 
Cri^usf i and the stem jealousy of CtmMuitnie 
was unmoved' by the prayers and tsirs of hk h- 
TOurite sister, p!eading for the life of a son ; 
vhose rank was his only crime, and whose toss she 
did not long survive. The story (^ these unha|^ 
princes, the nature and evidence of their guilt, 
the forms of their trial, and the circumstances of 
their death, were buried in mysterious obscurity ; 
and the courtly tHshop, who has celebrated in 
an eiaboratfe work the virtues and piety of his hero, 
observes a prudent silence on the subject of these 
tragic evoits {.. Such haughty ctmtonpt for the 
opinitm of mankind, whilst it imprints an inde- 
lible stain on the memory of Constantine, must re- 
mind us of the very different behaviour of one o£ 

the , 

• AnuntaaOs (L xiv. c. II.) u«« the genenil exjMvsnon of 
perempitiai, Codinus (p. 3*.) beheads the young prince } but 
Sidonius ApoUinarit (Ei»stol. v. 8.), for the Mice perhaps of 
»i sDtithesu to Fatuta'e losra bath, cIwdwb to BdmiBitter & 
draught of c»ld poiwEu 

\ Sanmt fitium, commodic indolis juvenem. Eutropiu«, 
X. fi. May I oot be permitted to conjecture, that Crispua had 
nsuried Heleoa, tb« daughter <^ the emperor Licinius, and 
that on the happy delivery of the priuceu, in t>j year 322, a 
general pardon was granted by Constantine i See Dueange 
Fan. Byzant. p. 47., and tt)e law (1. is. tit. xvcvii.) of the 
Theodostao Code, which haa-ao much etnbairaMed the inter- 
preten. Gadefimy, taea. 'in. p. 367. 

t See the Life of Comtaidinc, particularly 1. ii. c. 19, 20. 
Two handfed and ^y yean aftennrda, Evagriue (l.iii. C.41.) 
deduced from ihe silence of Eiuehius a vain argument against 
&e reality of the £ict. - 
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OH AP. the greatest mooarchs of the present ^e. iW 
vj., , „■ • Czv Peter, in the fiilt possesion of despotic 
power, submitted to the judgment of Rusaa, <j{ 
Europe, and of posterity, the reasons which had 
compelled him to subscribe the condecmatioii of 
a crimimd, or at leaft of s degenerate sori- *: 
""""^ The innocence of Griapus was so universally ac^ 
'tiaa. knowledged, that^the modern Gi^eeks, who adore 
the mettKiry of their founder j ate reduced to jmI-» 
liate the guilt of a ptrricide, which the common 
feelings of human natvre forbade them to justifyi 
They pretend, that as soen as the afflicted father 
discdvered the falsehocfd of the acctisation by 
which his credulity had been so ^tJtlly misted, he 
published to the world his repentance and remorse ) 
that he mourned fbrty days, during wluch he ab- 
stained from the use of the bath, and all the Ordi*' 
nary comforts of life ; and that, for the lasting 
instruction of posterity, he erected a golden statue 
of Grispus, with this memorable inscripticm i 
To MY Son, whom I unjustly condemned t- 
A tale so moral and so interesting would deserve to 
be su{^x>rted by less exceptionable authority ; but 
if we consult the more ancient and authentic 
writers, they will inform us, that the repentance 
of Constantine was manifested only in acts of 
blood and revenge ; and that he atoned for the 
murder of an innocent son, by the execution^ 
perhaps 

* Histoire de I^erre le Onindt par Voltaire, part ii. c. xj 
■^ In order to f rove that the (tatue was erected byCotutan' 
tine, and aitennrdi concealed hj the malice, of the Ariangi 
CodiiMii very readily creates (p. S4.)*two witnesses, Hippolii 
tus, and the younger Herodotus, to whose imag;inary histgne* 
he appeals with unblushing con&ijeDCe. , 
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perhaps, of i guilty wife. They aScribft the chap. 
misfortOnes bf Crispus ta the arts of his step- ■_ ^ -.' ■ 
mother FauBta, whose implacable hatred, br 
whose disappointed love, Renewed in the palace 
of Constantine the ancient tragedy of Hippolitus 
and of Phaedra *. Like the daughter of Minos, 
the daughter of Maximian accused her son-in'' 
law of an incestuous attempt on the chastity of 
lus ftither's wife ; and easily obtained, from the 
jealousy of the emperor, a sentence of death 
against a young prince, whom she Considered witH ' 
reason as the most formidable rival of her own 
children. , But Helena, the aged mother of Con- 
stantine, lamented and revenged the untimely fete 
of her grandson Crispus : nor was it long before 
a real or pretended discovery was made, that 
Fausta herself entertained a criminal connection 
with a slave belonging to the imperial stables f. 
Her condemnation and punishment were the Instant 
consequences of the charge ; and the adultefess 
was suffocated ■ by the steam of a bath, which, 
for that purpose, had been heated to an extra- 
ordinary degree J. By some h will perhaps be 
Vol. III. I thought, 

* ZoBimiu (I. n. p. I03.)iin3y be considered ai our originBl. 
The ingenuity of the modems, assisted by a few hinta from the 
ancienttt has iUuitrated and improved his obscure and imperfect 



t ]%iloRRrgiu8, 1. )i. c. 4. Zogimiw (1. ii. p. 104. 116.) 
imputes to Constantioe the death of two wives, of the innocent 
FauEta, and of an adulteresi who was the mother of his three 
4Ui:ces9ur&. According to Jerom, three or four years elapted 
between the death of Crispus and that of Fauata. Th» dder 
Victor is prudently silent.. t 

X If Fausta was- put to death, it ia reasonable to believe tha^ 

tke private apamaents of the palace were the scene of her ese- 

CdtioD. 
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CHAP, taught, tjiat the remetnbrance oft a coc^ugal 
■ union ,of twenty years, and the hqpo^r of their 

cqmmont ofTspring, the destined heins of the 
throne, might have softened the obdurate heart 
of Const»ntine ; and persuaded him to suffer, h|s 
wife, hoTyever guilfy ^e might appear, to ex- 
piate her offences in a solituy prison. Byt it 
fge^is a , superfiupus labour to weigh the pro- 
pri^> unless we Qould ascertain the truth, of this 
ai^gular event ;■ which is atteilded with some cir- 
cumstances of 4oBbt and perplexity., Those who 
liaye attacted> and. those who have defended, the 
character of Constajatine, have ^Ute disr^arded ' 
two Tery remarkable passages of two orations pro- 
' :pomiced unfier the succeeding rdgn. The former 
cplebrates the virtues, the beauty, and the for- 
tune of the empreiss Fausta, the d^ugbt^, wife, 
sister, and mother of so many princes*. ■ The 
latter asserts, in explicit terms, that the mother 
of the. younger Constantine, who lyas slaia thre^ 
years after his iather's dead», survived to weep 
over the fete of her son f. Notwithstanding the 
positive testimony of several writers of the Pagan. 



ration. The orator Chrysostam indulges hi| fkncy by expo- 
^g the n^ed empicM on a desert mouDUtjiv tO.be devoured 
by wild beuts. 

* Julian. Orat.i. He setmt toCRll her the mother.af Crio- 
pus. She might assume that title by adoption. At least, she 
waa qot considered is his mortal eoemy. JuliiUi catnparee the 
^tupe of fausta with that of Puysatia, the Persian quoea, 
A Roman would hare more uatunUy tscoUected the second 
Agrippina; 

£t moi, qui aur le trone ai suivi nes auetires ; 

Moi, £Ue, femme, sccur et mere de vos maities. 
-|- MoDod. in Constantil). JuD. e. 4. ad Cakcm Eutropaedit. 
Havercamp. The orator styles her the most diTise and pioua 
9f queens. 
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fts wdl xsof the Chrisdan reUgion, there, may ch'ap. 
still remaqi soioe reason td believe, or at least to ■ j,.^-,,- 
fiuqiect, that Fausta escaped the btiiul and sm- 
jBcious cmel^ of her husband. The deaths of a 
SOD, and of a nephew, with the esecution of A 
great mitnber of respectable, and perhaps inno- 
' cent iiiaids *, vho were involved in th^ fail, 
may be sufficient,, however, to jusdfy the discoD-' 
tent cf the Roman people, and to explain the sa^ 
tirical verses affixed to the palate-gate, comporii^ 
tb6 splendid wd bloody reigns of Consiantine and 
Nero t^ 

By tbe death of Crispus^ the inheritance of the tittmm 
empire seemed to devolve on the tliree sons of phewiof 
Fausta, who have been already mentioned under J^'""'' 
the names of Constantine, of Constamius,, and of 
Constans* These young princes were saccessive- 
ty invested with the title of Cicsar ; and the dates 
of their promotion may be referred to the teijlii, 
the twentieth, and the thirtieth years of the rdgn ' 
of their lather \. This conduct, though it tend' 
ed to multiply the future masters of the Roman 
%0Eldi might be excused by the partiality of pa* 
temat aiiection j but it is not easy to. understand 
1 2 the 

• Interfecit numerosos amicOs. l!iitro(i. s«. 6. 
f Saturiii aurea Bicula quis requirat ? 
Sunt hsec gCmmca; sed Ncroniana.' 

Sidon. AppoIKnar. ♦. 8. 
It ifl somewliat singular, that tb«»e ntiricri line» should b« 8t^ 
tributedj not to an ob&cljre Itbeller, or a disappointed patriot, 
but to Ablavius, prime miniater and fevourite of the emperor. 
We may now perceive that the tnpr^ation* of the Roman 
people were dictated by humanity, as well as by Miperstition. 



p. 105. 

i Eueeb. Onit. in Coustantin. c. 3. These dates are •ufii' 
'otly corrscl lo justify the orator. 
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c(H A P. the motives of the emperor, 'whai he eiuhl^eretf 
. ^Y"- . the safety both of his family and of his people, by 
the imnecessary elevation of his two n^hews, 
Dalmatius and Hannibaliauus. The former was' 
raised, by the title of Csesar, to an equality with 
his cousins. In favour of the latter, Consontine 
invoited the new and singular appellation of No' 
bilistimtu * ; to which he annexed the flattering 
distinction of a robe of purple and gold. But of 
the whole series of Roman princes in any age of 
the empire, Hannibalianus alone was distinguish- 
ed by the title of King j a name which the sub- 
jects of Tiberius would have detested, as the pro- 
fane and cruel insult of capricious tyranny. The 
use of such a title, even as it i^pears under the 
reign of Constantine, is a strange and unconnect- 
ed fact, which «an scarcely be admitted on the 
joint authority of imperial medals and contempo- 
rary writers t* 
Tb^ ch- The whole empire was deeply interested m the 
'^**'™'' education of these five youths, the acknowle^ed 
successors of Constantme- The exercises of the 
body prepared them for the fatigues of war, and 
the duties of active life. Those who occasionally 
mention' the education or talents of Constantius, 
allow that he excelled in the gymnastic arts of 



• Zosim. 1. ii. p. 1 17. Under the predecessors of ConsUit- 
tine, Nehilutitmu vtm a vague epithet, rather than a legal and 
detennined title. 

f Adstruunt nummi vetcres ac singulares. Spanheim d« Uki 
Numiimat. IMssertat. xii. vol. ii. p. S57. AmmiaDiu speaks 
of thi> Roman king (1. tiy. c. I. and Valesius ad.Ioc. The 
Valesian fragment at^-les him King of kings i and the, Paschal 
ChranicI? (p. 2S6.), by employing the word F«y«t acqulm 
^e weight of Latin evidence. 
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and running ; that he was a < 
arch^, a skilful horseman, and a' master of all 
the different weapons used in the serrice either t^ 
the cavalry or of the infontry •. The same asa- 
^uous cultivation was bestowed, though not per- 
haps with equal success, to improve the minds of 
the sons and nephews of Constandtie f- The most 
celebrated prdfessors of the Christian fidth, of the , 
Grecian philosophy, and of the Roman juris- 
prudence, were invited by the liberality of the 
emperor, who reserved for himself the, important 
task of instructing the royal youths in thte science 
of government, and the knowledge of mankind. 
But the genius of Constantine himself had been 
formed by adversity and experience. In the free 
intercourse of private Ufe, and amidst the dangers 
of the court of Galerius, he had learned to com- 
mand Ibs otm passions, to encounter those of his 
, equals, and: to depend for his present safety and 
future greamess ^on the prudence and firmness of 
his personal conduct. His destined successors 
had the misibrtune of being bom and educated in 
the imperial pur[de. Incessantly surrotmded with 
a train of flatterers, they passed their youth in the 
enjoyment of luxury and the expectation of a 
(hrone j nor wouM the dignity of their rank per- 
IS mit 

* His dexterity in martial exercise ic celebrated by Julian 

fOrat. L p. 11. Orat. ii. p. 53.), and allowed by Amnuaavt 
L xsi. c. 16.). 
t Euseb. in Vit. Constantin. I iv. c. 51. Jnlian. Ot»t. i, 
p. II — 16. with Spaiibeim's elaborate Commentary, libaiutu, 
Orat. iii. p. 109. ConBtantins studied with laudable diligence) 
but the dulnesa of his fancy prevented him Avm inccc^ingia 
the art of poetry, or even of rhetoriq. 
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nut tbem to descend frDin< that elevated static^ ' 
, from whence the various characters of human 
nature appear to wear a smooth and uniform as- 
pect. "The kiduJgeace trf' Constantine admitted 
diem« at i v«ry tender 3ge, to share the admttu- 
Btratioa 'of the empire ; and they studied die art 
sf reigning at the expence of the people mtnisted 
{0 their care, Hie younger CtmsCantine was e^> 
pointed to hold hiB court in Qaut ; and his farotiier 
Gonstantius exchanged that department, the an- 
cieitt patrimony of their &ther, for the more 
i;^Ient, but less martin, countries of the East. 
Ital)^ tiie Western IHjrricmn, and Africa, wwe 
BccusOMned to revere Constans, thetliird of- his 
sons, as the representative of the great Constin- 
line. He fixed Dalmatius on the Gothic frontier, 
to which he annexed the governinfiiit of Thraoe> 
fll^cedtHiia, and Greece. The city .«f -Csesarea 
^Kvs chosen for the rc^ence of tfeuunhalianus ; . 
and the prpvinces of Pontus, Cappadada, and 
(he Lesser Armenia, were -destined to form the 
eKtent of his new kingdom. For each, of these 
prmces a suitable establisfament was pitovided. A 
juBt proportion of guards, of l^iiuis^ axid of 
tuxiKarias, was allotted for their' respective dig- 
nity uid defence. The miiliBterS' and genetals,, 
who were placed about their persona, were such as 
Constantine could trust to assist, and even to'con> 
trol, these youthful soverdgns in the exercise of 
their delegated power. As they advanced in 
years and experience, "the limits of their autho- 
rity were ins«isibly enlarged: but the emperor 
ftf ways reserved for himself the title of Augustus j 
and 
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aiidl whflfe ' he jfttewed the Casart to the Uinie^ and c h A *. 
prtjtinces, he maintained every pah of" the enipfre -i^^J^, • 
in equal obedience to its supreme h^ead *. ' tfiib 
tnOiquHlity of the last fpartedi yars of his fdgft, 
was scarcely interrupted by the contemptible ia- t 

surrection of a camel-driver in the kland of Cy- 
prus t, or by the active part which the policy of 
Constantine engaged him to assume in the wars of 
the Ootte and Sarmatians. 

Among the different branches of the fennan MuinennJ 
race,- fhe Sarmatians form A very remarkable tianT™*" 
«haile ; as they seem to unite the manners of the 
Asiatic barbarians with the figure and compiexioA 
of the andent inhabitants of Europe. According 
to the various accidents of peace and war, of at 
Uance or conquest, the Sarmatians were som& 
times confined to the baiJcs of the Tanais ; and 
they sometimes spread themselves over the im- 
mense plains which lie between the Vistida wd 
the Vt>lga t* The care of their numerous flocks 
tmd herds, the pursuit of game, and the exercise 
iff war, oi rather of rapine, directed l&e vagrant 
1 4 inotioh^ 

* Eind>itA(1. t*. e. 51, 52.), with a deaiffn of esoltiu^ thtf 

euthority and glory of Congtantine,. aiSmu, tQat he divided the 

. Roman empire aa a private citizen might have divided hii pa- 

triaioaf. Hit dutribution of the provincH may be ciJlected 

ftom EutFopioB, the two Victon, and the Valesian fragment. 

■f palocenii', the obscure leader of this rebellion, or rather 
tiimult, waB apprehended and burnt alive id the market-place 
of TarsuB, by the vigilance of Dalmatius. See the elder Vic- 
tort the Chronielt of Jerain, and tbe datditAd tnditUHi* of 
Tbeo{ihaneg and Cedrentu. 

^ CeUariiu baa collected the opinions of the ancients concent* . . 
iog the European anA Aaiatic Sannatia ; z:\d M. d'AntiUe faaa 
applied them to moditrn geomphy with the ikiU and iacwnf 
cy which always dittinguMh that eKceUent wiitef . 
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CHAP, motton^^of the Sarmatiaas. The moveable camps 
. ^^'"' . o^.tyties^ the ordinary readence of their wives 
aa^ children, consisted only of lar^ waggons 
drawn by oxen, and covered in the form of tents. 
The . military strength of the nation was con^xj- 
sed of cavalry ; and the ci^tom of their warriors, 
to lead in their hand one or two spare horses, ■ 
enabled them to advance and to retreat with a 
rapid diligence, which surprised the security, ant} 
eluded the pursuit, of a distant enemy •. .Their 
poverty of iron prompted their rude industry to 
invent a sort of cuirass, which was capable of 
resisting a sword or javelin, , though it was form- 
ed only of horses' hoofs, cut into thin and polish- 
ed slices, carefully laid over each other in the . 
manner of scales or feathers, ^d strongly sewed 
upon an under-garment of coarse linen t* The 
offensivfi arms of the Sarmatians were short dag- 
gers, long lances, and a weighty bow with a qui- 
ver of arrows. They were reduced to the ne- 
cesaty of employing fish bon^ for the points of 
their weapons ; but the custran of dipping theh^ 
in a vpnomous liquor, that poisoned the wounds 
which they inflicted, is alone sufficient to prove 
■ the mlost savage manners ; since a people impress- 
ed with a sense of humanity would have abhorred 
so cruel. a practi(;e, and a nation skilled in the arts 
of war would have disdained so Impotent a re- 
source. 

* Amtniaii. l.xviL c. 12. The Sormatian hone* were castra- 
ted, to prevent the mischievous accidents which fnJght happen 
from the noisy and ungovernable passioni of the nTates. 

f PauKnias, 1. i. n, 50. edit. Kuhn. That inquisitive traveller 
bad carefully examined a Sarmatian cuirass, which was preserved 
in the tnuple of ^culapius at At^faens. 
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.source*.' Wbgneverthes^Saibariansiseu^iroin cha^. 
.their deserts in qve» of prey, their shaggy t>eards, -.. ^ ',■ 
uncombed locks, the furs . with which they -^ere 
.covered from head to foot, and their fierce cQim- 
'tei\ances» wjiich seemed to express the innstfe 
cruelty of thtor minds, inured the mpre ci- 
vilized pro.vind«U <4 Rome with bqrrpr and ^fs- 
may. 

The tender Ovid, after a youth, spent in the ai- tii^i •«*• 
jaynjent of tame and luxury, was condeijmed to - near the 
an hopeless exile on the frozen banks of the Da- 
nube, where be yi2s. e^qKised, almost without der 
fence-^jto the fury of these monsters of the deeert, 
with whose stern ^lirits he fe^e<j that his grille 
shade might .hereafter be confounded. In bis pa- 
thetic,, but ^metimes unmanly lamentations f, h^ 
d^scri^es, (a the most lively coiours, the 4res& 
and maimers, the arms and inroads of the GetEe 
and 

■ Aspicig et mitti sub adunco toxica ferro, 
£c telum cauKU mortis habere duas. 

Ovid, ex Ponto, 1. ir. ep. 7. yer. 7. 
' JSee in the Reaherchea sur Ie» Americaine, tom.ii. p. 236 — 271, 
a ray cuiious dissertatioh on poiBoned dart*. The venom wa* 
commoidy extracted from thengctable reign ; but that employ- 
ed by the Scythians appears to have been drawn from the viper, 
ud a mixture of^'uman blood. The use of poisoned arms, 
which has been spread over both worlds, never picserred a«3vage 
tribe from the arms of v discii^ined enemy. 

f The nine books of Poetical Epistles, which Ond composed 
during the seven firK years of.his melancholy exile, possess, be* 
•ides the merit of elegance, a double value. They exhibit a [hc- 
tme of the hunun:mifid Wtder ver^ singular circumttancei ; and 
tWycontain manycurious observations, which no Roman, ekcept 
Orfd, could hare an opportunity of making. Every circuin- 
stance which tends to illostrate the history of the fiarbariant, has 
been drawn together by the very accurate Count de Buat. 
Hist. Ancienne des Peuples de I'Europe, torn. iv. c. xvi. p. 2M 
-317. 
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£ H A 9. and Sannadans, who were zseodMed for the pur^ 
%-„ ^ „■ poses of destruc^n ; and fr0m"ttie accounts of 
history, there Is some reason to bdteve that these 
SarmatUns were the Jazygie, one of -the -most nu- 
m^ous and warlike tribes of the natjctfu The 
allurements of plenty engaged them to seek a per- 
manent establishment on the fircHitkm of the em- 
pire. Soon after the r,eign of Augustus, they obliged 
the Dedans, 11^0 subsisted by fislnng (Ml the banks 
of the river Teyss- or IMscns, to retire int6 the 
hflly criuntryj and to abandtm to the victorious 
S^Tnatiana the fertik trains of the' Upper Hun* 
gary, which are botmded by the course of the 
EftifitAe and the semi-circuiar inelosure of Ae 
Carpathian mountains*. In this advartageoos 
p6sid(W(, they watched or suspended -Ae moment 
of attatk, ■ a^ Aey were provoked by injuries or 
appeased by jfyreseats; thtfy gradually acquired 
the skill of using more dangeroira weapons ; and 
although the Sarmatians did not illustrate their 
name by any memorable exploits, they occasion- 
ally assisted their eastxim and western neighbours^ 
the Goths and the Germans, with a formidable 
body of cavadry. They bved under the irregular 
arfetocracy of their chieftains t j but after they 
had received into their bosom tl^ fugitive VaiL- 
dalsj 

. • The Sarmatiani Jsaygse were settled on, tlw banki of tha 
falhistut or Tibisclis, when Pliny, in the ysar 79t pufalitbed hit 
Natural Hittory. See 1. iv. c. 25. Id tbe-time of Strabo End 
Qrtd^ taXij tfc KTcnty yean befbrr, they wppesr to \iK*» inhi> 
bited beyond the Gets, along tfaecoait of the EukinrL 

■f- ftincipes Sarmitanim Jazygnm penes qnot civitatis rfgimen 
. \ . pl"hem qtMJijue ct vim cqnitHm qnS sola valent □fCerebant; 
' Tacit. Hist. iii. 5. Thia offer iraa made in the civil war be» 

ttreen VitcUius and Vespssiap. 
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iisASi who yielded to the pressure (rf the Gothic chap: 
power, -riiey seem to have chosen a king from . „ ^ j;.. 
that nation, and fr«n the illustrious race of the 
Astingi, who had formerly ^welt on the shores* «rf" 
the northena otean *. 

This motive of enmity must have inflanwd the TheCodik 
subjects of contention, which perpetually xrke on ^,' 
lite tonfines of wartUce and independent nations. 
The Vand^ princes were stimulated by fear and 
reven^ j the Gothic kings aspired to extend their ' 
dotninidn from the Euxine to the fritters (^ 
Germany : and the waters of iht Maros, a anaH 
river which Mis into the Teyss, were earned nwth 
die blood, of ihe contraidiog Barbarians. After 
some experience of tha superior strength and 
numba- (rf thwr adverswies^ the Sarmatians im- 
plored the protection of the Roman monarch, who ~ 
beheld wth pleasure the discord of the natbns, 
but who was jlstly alarmed by the progress 
of the Gothic arms.- As soon as Constantine 
bad dechtred himself in favour of the weaker 
party, the haughty Araric, king of the Goths, in- 
stead of expecting the attack of the Legions, 
boldty passed the Danube, and spread terror and 
devasitatbn through the province of Msesia. Tft 
oppose the inroad of this destroying host, the aged 
emperor took the field in person ; but on this oc- 
casion either his conduct or his fortune betrayed 
the glory which he had acquired in so many fo- 



• This hypothesis of a Vandid king reigning over Sarmatian 
subjects, seems necessary to reconcile'the Gotn Jornandes with 
the Greek and Latin historians of Constantine. It may be ob- 
eerred that Isi(lore, who lived in Spain under the dominion of 
the Ooths, gives thetn for enenun, not the Vandals, but the ' 

Samjatians. See his Cbromck in Grotius, p. 709. 
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CHAP, rdga snd domestic wars. He had the mwtificar 

.V, ^ tion of seeing his troops fly before an inconsider*- 

able detachment of the Barbarians, who pursued 

fhem to the pdge of thar fortified camp, .and 

obliged him to consult his safety by a precipitate 

. and ignominious retreat. The event <^ a second 

and more succeaaful action retrieved the honour of 

the RfHnan name ; and the powers of art. and disp 

icipline prevailed, after an obstinate contest, over 

the efforts of irregular valour. The broken army 

of the Goths abandoned the field' of battle, the 

wasted province, and the passage i>i the Danube : 

and although the ^dest of the sons of Constantine 

jtD.399. was permitted to supply the place of bis father, 

af'Is'o- (jjg merit of the victory, which diffused universal 

^ joy, was ascribed tp ^e au8ptcioi)s counsels of the 

emperor himself. 

He contributed at least to improve this advan- 
tage, by his negodations with the free and vrarr 
like people of Chersonesos*, whose captal, atuate 
on the western coast of the Tauric or CrimSean 
peninsula, still retained some vestiges of a Grecian 
colony, and was governed by a perpetual magii 
strate, assisted by a council of senators, emphati. 
eally styled the Fathers of the City. The pher- 
sonites 

• I-majstand b oeedof some apology for having used, with- 
out Kruple, the authority of Con«tantiae Porphyrogenitui, in all 
that relates to the wars and negociationsof the Chersonites. I 
am aware that he was a Greet of the tenth century, and that his 
accouatsof ancient history are fre<jiieinlyc<)nfu9ed and fabulous. 
But on this occasion bis narrative is, for the most part, conNSt- 
EDt and probable ; nor is there much dil&culty in conceiving (hat 
an emperor might have access to some secret archives, whick 
had escaped the diligence of meaner historians. For the utua- 
lion and history of Chersone, see Peyssonel des Peuples bar- 
bares qui ant habite lee Bords du Danube, c. avi. p. 84— 90^ 
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SDnites were animated against the Goths, by the chap.- 
memory of the wars, which, in the preceding cen- ■,, - '- 
tury, they had maintained with unequal forces 
^^ainst the inrad^spf their.country. They were 
connected with tfae Romans, by the mutual bene- 
fits of commerce } as they were supplied from the 
provinces of Asia with com and maau&ctures^ 
which they purchased with theif only |»^oductionsT 
salt, wax, and hides. Obedient to the requiution 
of ConGtantlne, they prepared, under the conduct 
of their magistrate Diogenes, a considerable army, 
of which the principal strength consisted in cross- 
bows and miUtary chariots. The speedy march 
and intrepid attack of the Chersonites, by divert- 
ii^ the attention of the Goths, assisted the 0[»era- 
ticms of the imperial goierals. The Godis, van- 
quished on every side, were driven into the moun- 
tains, ndiere, in the course of a severe campaign,^ 
above an hundred tbouGand were computed to have 
perished by cold and hunger. Peace was at length 
granted to their bumble supplicadons ; the eldest 
son of Araric was accepted as the most valuable 
hostage ; and Constantine endeavoured to con- 
vince their chiefs, by a liberal distribution of ho- 
nours and rewards, how far the friendship of the , 
Romans was preferable to their enmity. In the 
expressitHis of his gratitude towards the faithful 
Chersonites, the emperor was still more magni- 
ficent. The pride of the nation was gratified by 
the splendid and almost royal decorations bestow- 
ed on tlidr magistrate and his successors. A per- 
petual exemption from all dudes was stipulated 
for th»r vessels which traded to the ports of the 
Black Sea. A regular subsidy y^s promised, of 
iron, 
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iron/ corn, oil, aad of every supply which cooJcl 
be useful either in peace or war. Bat it- was. 
thought that the Sarmatians were suffidentlyTe- 
Vlided by their deliverance horn impending ruii^> 
and the emperor, perhaps with too strict an eoo- 
namy, deducted sosie part of the expences of the 
var from the custoiaary gnitificatitoiis winch woe 
allowed to that turbuleht nation. 

Exasperated by this apparent neglect, the Sax-J 
^Tiarii^ng soon forgot, with the levity of Barbarians,, 
the services which they had so lately received, 
aud the dangers which still thresueiud tbdr safety. 
Their intoads on the territory of the empire pro- 
voked the indignation of Cbnstantine to leave 
them to thdr hXe^ and he no longer opposed the 
amtntion of' Geberic, a renowned warrior, who ' 
had recently ascended the Gothic tbtone. Wisuo 
mar, the Vandal king, whilst alone, and una^E^-' 
ed, he defended his dominions with undaunted 
courage, was vanquished and slain in a decisive 
Imtde, which swept away the flower of the Sarma^ 
tian youth. The remainder of the nation em- 
braced the desperate expedient of arming thdr 
staves, a hardy race of hunters and herdsmen,- by 
whose tumultuary aid, they revenged thdr defeat, 
and expelled the invader from their confines^ 
But they soon discovered tbaX they had exchanged 
a foreign for a domestic enemy, more dangerous 
and more implacable. . Enraged by their former' 
servitude, elated by their present glory, the slaves^ 
under the name of Limlgantes, claimed and 
usurped the possession of the country which they 
had saved. Their masters, unable to withstand 
the ungovemed fury of the populace, preferred 

the 
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^-h!ffdfihii)s (^,exUe, to the tyiamy of.th«tr wr- chap. 
vaiiUi. Some of the iugiuve Sf^oaatiani. solicited .m,' 
a lees ign<»niaious dq)endeace, under the hostile 
standard of tbe Goths. fA^-mor^ sumerous band 
l-etired beytwd the Carpafbw) moumains, .ahumg 
the Quadi, their Gennan alliea, and were easily ad- 
mired Go ^i4l)re asuperBuouswast« of uncultivated 
land. ^M the ^'greater part of the distressed 
nation turiied their eyes towards the fruitfaJ. pro- 
vinces qf Rome. Imploring the protection and for* 
.^veness <^ the emperor, they solemnly promised, 
9s subjects in peace, and as soldiers .in via, the 
moei iavidable ftdelity to the empire wbidt should 
graciously receiTe them iitfo its bosom. Acccwding 
to the maxims adopted by Probus and - his - succes- ' 
som, the o&rs of this Barbarian colcoiy vereeager- 
ly accepted ; and a competent portion o 1 ands in 
the provinces of Fannoma, Thrace, Macedonia, 
and Italy, were Immediately assigned tor the habi- 
tatitm uid stib^st^ice of three hundred thousand 
Sarmatians *. 

By chastiwng the pride of the Goths, and by D*ah tad 
accepting ihe homage of a suppliant nation, Con> c^^ 



• The Gothic and Sanmtian war* are related :□ so brc^n 
and iraperlect a manner, (hat I have been obliged to compare 
the feOavnog wrilera, who mutuaUy Kupplf, corieot, asdlllua. 
trete each ether. ' ThoK who will tabs the same trouble, may 
acquire a right of criticiaing my narrative, Ammianua, 1. xvii; 
e. 12. Anonym. Valesian.p.TlS, Entropius, x.7. Sextus Ru- 
ftis de F(ovincii», c. 26. Julian. Orat. i. p. 9. and Spanheim 
Comment, p. 9^. Hieronym. in Chron. Euseb. in Vit. C6n< 
■tMit<in. I. iv. c. 6. Socrates, 1. i. c. 16. Sozomen, t. i. c. 8. . 
Zonmu^hii. p. 108. Jorandetde Reb. Getici*,c. S2. Isido< 
rusin Chron.- p. 709 ; in hii Gothorum Grotli. Constantin. 
Poipli^rogenitM. de administrat. Imperii, c. 53. p. 308. edit 
Meurui. ' 
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CHAP, stantaie asserted the maje^ of the RotAan 6m J 
i^^?", ■ pire ; and tfie MlibaS&dors of SiAaypAy Persia; 
and the most -remote' countrieH of India, congra-^ 
filiated the peace and prosperity trf his gorem- 
ment •. If he reckoned, among the &Voiu*s of 
fwtime, the death of his eldest son, of his' ne-'- 
phew, and perhaps of his wife, he e^oyed an un- 
inteiTQi»ed ilow of private as well as public feli- 
city^ till the thirtieth yeat of his reign ; a period 
iriuch none of hts predecessors, ^nce AugOstils,' 
had been permkted to celebrate.' CooStanttna 
survived tint solemn festival about ten months ; 
and, at &e mature age of sixty-four, after a short 
iJluefiB, he ended hi* memorable Hfe at the palace 
A,D.337. of Aquyricm, in the suburbs of Nicomedia, whjj 
ther he had retit^d for the benefit of the air, and 
with the hope of recruithlg his exhausted streHgdi 
by the use of the warm baths. The eacefisiVe de- 
monstradons of grief, or at least of 'mourning, 
surpassed whatever had been practised on any for- 
mer occasion. Notwithstanding the claims of 
tjie senate and people of ancient Rome, the corpse 
of the deceased emperor, according to- his last re- 
' ^uest, was transported to the city, which was 
destined to preserve the name and memory of its 
founder. The body of Conslantine, adorned 
with the vain symbols of greatness, the purple and 
diadem, 

* Eusebius (in Vit. Const. I. iv. c. 50.) mnarks tliree cir^ 
cumstaaces relative to the»e Indtana, 1, They came from the 
•liores of the eastern ocean ; a description wbicb might be ap' 
plied to the coast of China or Coroin^ndel. 2. They pretented 
stiining gems, and unknown anipials. S. They protested their 
kings had erected statues to represent the supreme majesty of 
Cunitaatioe. 
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diadem, was deposited on a golden bed m tme of chap. 
the apartments of the palace, which for that pur- >— ^ , J,. 
pose had been splendidly furnished and illumina- 
ted. The forms of the court were strictly main- 
tained. Every day, at the appointed hours, the 
principal officers of the state, the army, and the 
household, approaching the person of didr sove- 
r^gn with bended knees and a composed counte- 
nance, offered their respectful homage as seriously 
as if he had been still alive. From motives of po< 
licy, this theatrical represoitation wais for some 
ume continued ; nor could flattery neglect the op- 
portunity of remarking that Constantine alone, by 
the peculiar indulgence of heaven, had reigned 
after his death •. 

But this reign could subsist only in empty pa- Faction* d 
geantry ; and it was soon discovered that the will "*" 
of the most absolute monarch is seldom obeyed, 
when his subjects h^ve no longer any thing to 
hope from his favour, or to dread from his re- 
sentment) The same ministers and generals who 
bowed with such rever^itial awe before the inani* 
mate corpse of their deceased sovereign, Ivere en- 
gaged in secret consultations to exclude his two 
ilephews, Dalmatius and Hannibalianus, from the 
share which he had assigned theoi in the succesdqn 
*f the empire. We are too imperfectly acquaint- 

VoL. m. K ed 

* FonuirelattiminurfMtn^ui nominis, quodsaneP. R.zger- 
rime tulit. Aurclius Victor. Constantine had prepared for him- 
self a ttately tomb in the church of the Holy Ap03tle». Eueeb.' 
1. iv. c. 60. The best, ai^d indeed ^most the only account of 
.the sicknesa, death, and funeral of Conetantinei is contained in 
the fourth book of his Lift-, by Eusebins. 
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CHAP, ed with the court of Constantme to form any 
■ ,.■— . judgment of the real motives whkh influenced the 
leaders of the conspiracy ; unless we should sup- 
pose that they were actuated by a spirit of jealousy 
and revenge against the pnefect Ablavius, a proud 
fevourite, who had long directed the counsels and 
abused the confidence of the late emperor. The 
arguments by which they soUdted the concur- 
rence of the soldiers and peopJe, are of a mOTe 
obvious nature : and they might With decency, as 
well as truth, innst on the superior rank of the 
children of Constantinc, the danger of multiply- 
ing the number of sovereigns, and the impending 
mischiefs which threat^ed the republic, from the 
discord of so many rival princes, who were not 
connected by the tender sympathy of fraternal af- 
fection. The intrigue was conducted with zeal 
and secrecy, till a loud and imanimous declara- 
tion was procured from the troops, that they 
would suffer ncme except the sons of their lamented 
monarch, to reign over the Roman empire *, 
' The younger Dalmatius, who was united with his 

collateral relations by the ties of friendship and 
mterest, is allowed to have inherited a consider- 
able share of the abilities of the great Constantine i 
but, on this occasion, he does not appear to have 
concerted any measures for supporting, by arms, 
the just claims which himself and his royal bro- 
ther derived from the liberality of their uncle. 
Astonished and overwhelmed by the tide of po- 
pular 

* Eusebius (l.iv. c.6.) terminates his narrative by tliis loyal 
(leclaration of the troops, and avoids all the iavidious circun-.' 
atanceB of the subsequent m?.3aacre. 
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pular Airy, they seem to hxve retnained, without chap. 
the power of flight or of resistance, in the hands i_„y-_i.< ' 
of their implacable enemies. Their fate was sus- 
pended till the arrival of Constantiiis, the se- 
coQd *, and perhaps the most ^voured, c^* the 
sons of Constantine. 

The voice of the dyingf emperor had recom- Mumck 
mended the care of his funeral to the piety of „ia(U 
ConstMitius ; and that prince» by die vicinity of 
his eastern station, could essily prevent th« dili- > 
gence of bis brothers, who resided in their distant 
government of Italy and Gaul. As soon as he 
had taken possession of the palace of Cm&tanti- 
nople, his first care was to remove the apprehen* 
sions of his kinsmen by a solemn oath, which he 
pledged for their security. HiB next employment 
was to find soihe specious pretence which might 
release his conscience from the obligatbn of an 
imprudent promise. The arts of fraud were 
made subservient to the designs of crueky ; and 
a manifest forgery was attested by a person of the 
most sacred character. From the hands of the 
bishop of Nictomedia, Constantius received a fatal 
scroll, affirmed to be the genuine testament of his 
father ; in which the emperor expressed his sus- 
picions that he had been poisoned by his bro- ■ ■ 
ihers ; and conjured his sons to revenge his death, 
K 2 and 

*The charaeteroFDaIinatiu»i«advantageouBly,tboughccui- 
f isely drawn by Eutropius (x. 9,). Dalmatius C^EMr pniBpem> 

ina indole, Deque patma absimilit, AtiiuJ muito post, opptxssut est 
factione militari. As both Jeram and the Alexandrian Chronicle 
mention the third year of the Cscsar,. which did not comcnence 
till the 18th or 24tli of September, A. D. 337, it is certain that . 
th«»e military factions continued above four months. 
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and to consult thar own safety by the punishmeill 
of the guilty *. Whatever, reasons might hav6 
been alleged by these unfortunate princes to de- 
fend their life and hdnour against so incredible an 
accusation, they were silenced by the furious cla- 
mours of the soldiers, who declared themselves at 
once, their ene^nies, their judges, and their exe- 
cutlon«^. The spirit, and even the forms of Ie< 
gal proceedings were repeatedly violated in a pro- 
miscuous massacre; which involved the two uncles 
of Constantius, seven of his cousins, of whom Dal- 
matius and Hannibalianus were the most illustri- 
ous, the Patricia Optatus, who had married a 
sister of the late emperor, and the Prsefect Abla- 
viU8> whose power and riches had inspired him 
with some hopes of obtaining the purple. If it 
yfere necessary to aggravate the horror^ of this 
bloody scene, we might add, that Constandus 
himself had espoused the daughter of his uncle 
Julius, and that he had bestowed his sister in 
marriage on his cousin Hannibalianus. These al- 
liances, which the policy of Constantine, regard- 
less of the public prejudice t, had.formed between 

the 

* I have related this vngular anecdote on the authority of 
I'hilostorgmi, 1. ii. c. 16. But if such a pretext was ever used 
by Constantine and his adherents, it was laid aside with con* 
tempt, as soon as it hadaerved tfaeiriniirediate purpose, Atha- 
nadui (tom. i. p. 856.) mentions the oath which Constantius 
had taken for the security of hia kinsrren, 

+ Conjugia aobrinarum dm ignorata, tempore addito percrebc- 
fsse. Tac. Ann. xti. 6. and Lipsitis ad loc. The repeal of the an- . 
ciert law, and the practice of five hundred years, Wfre insufficient 
to eradicate the prejudices of the Romans ; who still conndered 
the marriagM of couBins-gerrnan as a species of imperfect incest 
( AuguBtin de Civitate Dei, xv, 6.) ; and Julian, whose miod 
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the several bninches of th« imper^ house, ser- char 
ved only to convince mankind* that these princes ■,_ ^ „ • 
vere as .cold to the endearments of conjugal af- 
iecdon, as they were insensible to the ties of conp 
sanguinity, and the moving entreaties of youth 
and innocence. Of so numerovs a iamily, Gallus 
and Julian alone, the two youngest children <^ 
Julius Constantius, were saved from the hands of 
the assassins, till their rage, satiated with slaugh- 
ter, hvl in some measure subsided. The empe- 
ror Constantius, who, in the absence of his bro- 
thers, was the most obnoxious to guilt and re- 
proach, discovered, on some future occasions, a 
faint and transient remorse for those cruelties, 
which the -perfidious councils of his ministers, and 
the iireastible violence of the troops, had extort- 
ed frcwn hip unexperienced youth *. 

The massacre of the Flavian race was succeed- i)>^ri>Kn ti 
ed by a new division of the provinces ; which was a. o '^n,' 
K3 Wtified ^^"■ 

.yaa bi^sd ^y superstition ^nd resentment, stigmatizes tKeie 
BDnatural alliances between his own *tousin» with the opprobn- 
ousepkhet af yi^Mr n wyri^Mn (Oral. vii. p.228). TneJQtis- 
prudence af the canoiv has noce revived and enforced thli pror 
hibition, without being able to introduce it either into the civil 
or the common law of Europe. See on the subiecl of these 
Jnarriages, Taylor's Ci*il jl^aw, p. 331. Brouer de Jure Connub. 
i. ii. c. 12. Herict^rt des Loix Ecclesiaatique*, part iii. c. 5. 
Fleury Institutions du Droit Ganonique, torn. i. p. 331. Paris 
~ 1767 ; and Fta Paolo Istona del Condlio Trident. L riiK 

t Julian (ad S.P. Q. Atben. p. 270.) chargee hiscousm Coo; 
gtantiuE with the whole guilt of a massacre, from which he fainiT 
■elf «o' narrowly escaped. His assertion is confirmed by. Atha- 
nasius, who, for reasons of a very different nature, was not less 
an ennny of Constantius (torn, i. p. 856.}. Zoaimus joins in 
tbc same accusation. But the three abbreviaton, Eutropiut 
^nd the Victors, use very qualifying expressions | " sinente po. 
tqit quam jvbeute ;" inecttum " qi*) suasore;" " vi militum," 
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CHAP, ratified in a personal interview of the three bro- 
^ ^^'}.. ■ thers. Constantine, the ddest of the Ctesars, ob- 
taiined, with a certain pre^eounence of rank, the. 
possession of the new capital, which bore his own 
' name and that of his father. Thnce, and the 
countries of the ^ast, were allotted for the patrii 
mony of Constantius ; and Constans was acknow- 
ledged as the lawful sovereign of Italy, Africa, 
and the western lUyricum. The atmies submitted 
to their hereditary right ; and they condescended, 
after some delay, to accept from the Roman Se> 
nate the title of AugtuUts. When they hrst as- 
sumed the reins of government, the eldeet of these 
princes was twenty-one, the second twenty, and 
the third only seventeen years of age '. 
s»p«r, king . While the martial nations of Europe followed 
A. D.,310. the standards of his brothers, Constantius, at the 
head of the' effeminate troops of Asia, was left to 
sutfain the weight of the Peraan war. At the 
dece^e of Constantine, the throne of the east was 
filled by Sapor, son of Hormouz, or Hormisdas, 
and grandson of Narses, who, after the victory . 
of Gsderius, had humbly confessed the superiority 
of the Roman power. Although Sapor was in the 
thirtieth year of his long reign, he was still in the 
vigour of youth, as the date of his accession, by a 
I very strange fatality, had preceded that of his 

birth. The wife of Hormouz remained pregnant 
at the time of her husband's death ; and the un- 
certainty 

* Eu«eb. in Vit. Constantin. 1. iv. c. 69, Zosimus, I. ii. 
Tp. 117. !dat. in Chron. See two notes of Taiemont, Hiat. des 
Empereura, torn. iv. p. 1086 — 1091. The reign of the oldest 
brother at Constantinople ts noticed only in tne AlexandrisB 

Clironicle. ' 
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certainty pf the sex, as wdl as. of the e¥«it, ex. 
oked the ambatiooB hopes of the princes of the > 
house of Sassan. The apprehenaons of civil war 
were at length retnoved, by the positive assurance 
of the Magib tfaat the widow of Hormouz had 
conceived, and would safely produce a son. Obe- 
dient to the voice of superstiuon, the Persians 
pr^ared, without delay, the ceremony of his co- 
ronation. A royal bed, on which the queen lay 
ia state, was exhibited in the midst of the palace '; 
the diadem was placed on the spot, whidi might 
be supposed to conceal the future heir of Arta^ 
xerxes, and the prostrate Satraps adored the ma- 
jesty of their invisible and insensible sover^gn *. 
l( any credit can be given to this marvellous tale, 
which seems however to be countenanced by the 
manners of the people, and by the extraordinary 
.duration of his reign, we must admire not only 
the fortune, but the genius, of Sapor. In the 
soft sequestered educadon of a Persian haram, the 
royal youth could discover the importance of ex- 
ercising the vigour of his mind and body ; and, 
by his persfuial merit, deserved a throne, on which 
he had been seated, while he was yet unconscious 
of the duties and temptations of absolute power. 
His minority was exposed to the almost inevitable 
fialamities of domestic discord; his capital was 
K 4 surprised 

" Agatliias, who lived in the «ixth centuq-, js the author of 
this etory {1. iv. p. 1S5. edit. Louvre). He derived his in forma. 
tion from some en tracts ofthe Persian Chronidea, ohtained^nd 
translated by the interpiptcr Sergiua, doting big embassy at 
that court. The coronation of the mother of Sapor is likewise 
■ mentiot»edby Schik3Td(Tarikh. p. 116.) and d'Herbelot (Bi; 
Wiotheque Orientale, p. 763.). * 
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surprised and plundered by Thair, a powerful 
t king of Yemen, or Arabia ; and the majesty of 
the royal feunity wds degraded by the captivity of 
a princess, the sister of the deceased king. But 
38 sooa as. Sapor attained the age of manhood, 
the. presumptuous Thair, his satiao, and his coun- 
try, &tl breath the lirst effort of die young war- 
rior ; who used his victory with so judicietfs ^ 
mixture of rigour and clemency, that he obtained 
from the fears and gratitude of the Arabs, the 
title of Dhoulacnefj or protector of the nation *. 

The ambition of the Persian, to whom his ene< 
mies ascribe the virtues of a soldier and a states- 
man, was animated by the dedre of revenging the 
disgrace of his Others, and of wresting from the 
hands of the Romans the five provinces beyond 
the Tigris. The military fame of. Constantine, 
and the real or apparent strength of his govern- 
ment, suq>ended the attack ; and white the hos- 
tile conduct of Sapor provoked the resentment, 
his artful negotiations amused the patience of the 
imperial court. The death of Constantine was 
the signal of war t, and the actual condition of 
the Syrian and Armenian frontier, seemed to en- 
courage the Persians by the pro^iect of a rich 
^x)il, and an easy conquest. The example of the 
massacres of the palace, diffused a spirit of licen- 
tiousness 

-* D'Herbek^, Bibliotheque OnmUle, p. 76i. 

f SextiH Rufug (c. 2G.), who on this occaiion ie no con- 
temptible authority, affime, that the PereiaDi lued in vain for 
peacct and that Conilantine was preparing to inarch against 
them : yet the superior weight of the testimony of EusebiiUi 
u^ges us to admit the prehminaries, if not the ratificatiom d 
,thc treaty. See TiUemnjit, Hist, i^ei Empereurs, torn. iv. p. iSfii 
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east, who were no longer restrained by their ha— . 
bits of obedience to a veteran conunander. *By 
the prudence of Constautius, who,, from the in- 
terview with his brothers in Pannonia, inunediate- 
ly hastened to the bani^ of the Euphrates, the 
legions were gradually restored to a sense of duty 
and discipline ; but the season of anarchy had 
permitted Sapor to form the siege of Nisibis, and 
to occupy several of the most important ftvtresses 
of Mesopotamia *. In Armenia, the rejiowned 
Tiridates had long enjoyed the peace and glory 
which he .deserved by his valour and fidelity to 
the cause of Rome. ' The firm alliance which he 
maintained with Constantihe, was productive of 
quritual as well as of temporal benefits: by. the 
conversion of Tiridates, the character of a_ saint 
Has applied to that of a hero, the Christian ^tith 
was preached and established fi'om the Euphra- 
tes to the shores of the Caspian, and Armenia was 
attached to the empire by the double ties of po- 
licy and of religion. But as many of the Arme- 
nian nobles still refused to abandon the plura- 
lity of .their gods and of thdr wives, the public 
tranquillity was disturbed by a discontented he- 
ooRf which insulted the feeble age of their so- 
vereign, and impatiently expected the hour of Ms 
deat^. He died at length after a reign of fifty- a.d.S4s- 
six years, and the fortune of the Armenian mo- 
narchy expired with Tiridates. His lawful heir 
;^yas driven into exile, the Christian priests were 
dtheJ- 



• Julian. Orat. i. p. 20. 
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CHAP, either murdered or expdled from their churches, 
>— . ^ — ; the barbarous tribes of Albania -were soUcked to 
descend from their mountains ; and two of the 
most powerful governors usurping the ensigns or 
the powers of royalty, implored the asastance of 
Sapor, and opened the gates of their cities to 'the 
Persian garrisons. The Christian party, under 
the guidance of the archbishop of Artaxata, the 
immediate successor of St Gregory the lUumina* 
tor, had recourse to the piety of Constantius. 
After, the troubles had continued about three 
years, Antiochus, one of the officers of the house- 
hold, executed with success the imperial com.' 
mission of restoring Chosroes, the son of Tirida- 
tes, to the throne of his fathers, of distributing 
honours and rewards among the feithful servantt 
of the house of Arsaces, and of proclaiming a ge- 
neral amnesty, which was accqrted by the greater 
part of the rebellious Satraps. But the Romans 
derived more honour than advantage from. this 
revolution. Chosroes was a prince of a puny sta> 
ture, and a pusillanimous spirit. Unequal to the 
iadgues of war, averse to the society of mankind, 
he withdrew from his cajMtal to a retired pa. 
lace, which he built on the banks of the rirer 
Eleutherus, and in the centre of a shady grove ; 
where he consumed his vacant hours in the rural 
sports of hunting and hawking. To secure this 
inglorious ease, he submitted to the conditions of 
peace which Sapor condescended to impose ; the 
payment of an annual tribute, and the restitution 
of the fertile province of Atropateije, which the 
oeurage 
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c6^age of Tiridates, and the victorious arms chap. 
of Galerius, had. annexed t« the Armenian mo •... , ' • 
narchy *. 

., During the long period of the reign of Con- ThePer- 
stanlius, the provinces of the east were afflicted a.d.' 
by the calamities of the Persian war. The irre- ^^t— aso. 
gular incursions of the hght troops aUemately 
spread t^ror and devastation beyond the Tigris, 
9nd beyond the Euphrates, from the gates of 
Cte»phon to those of Antioch ; and this active 
service was performed by the Arabs of the desert, 
who were divided.in their interest and affections ; 
some of their independent chie& being enHsted in 
the party of Sapor, whilst others had engaged 
their doubtful fidelity to the emperor f. The 
more grave and important operations of the war 
were conducted with equal vigour ; and the ar- 
mies of Rome and Peraa encountered each other 
in nine bloody fields, in two of which Constantius 
himsdf commanded in person J. The event of |^'^^ 

the A.D.3«. 

• Julian. Orat. i. p. 20, 21. MoseB of Chorene, 1. ii. c. 89. 
1. iii. c. 1 — 9. p. 226 — 240. The perfect agreement betweea 
the vague bints of the contemporary orator, and the circumstan- 
tial narrative of the national historian, gives light to the former, 
and weight to the latter. For the credit of Mo«e« it may be 
likewise obeerTed, that the name of Antiochus is found a few 
yearK before in a civil ol&ce of inferior dignity. See Godefroyi 
Cod. Theod. torn. vi. p. 350. 

-j- Ammianiis (xiv. +.) gives a lively description of the viZTt- 
dering and predatory life of the Saracens, who stretched from 
the confines of Assyria to the cataracts of tho Nile. It appear* 
from the adventures of Malchus, which Jerom has related in 
«o entertaining a manner, that the high road between Betsea and 
Edessa was infested by these robbers. See Hieronym. torn. i. 
p. 256. 

J 'Vye shall take from Eutropius the general idea of the war 

fs. 10.). A Persia enim raulta el graviaperpefi5i», sapccaptis 

, oppidis, 
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CHAP, the day was most comraonly kdverse to the Ro- 
t^„-^» mans, but in the battle of Singara, their itnpni- 
. dent valour had almost achieved a signal and de- 
cisive victory. The stationary troops of Singara 
retired on the approach of Sapor, who passed the . 
Tigris over tl^^ee bridges, and occupied near the 
village of Hilteh an advantageous camp, which, 
by the labour of his numerous pioneers, he sur- 
rounded in one day with a deep ditch, and a lofty- 
rampart. His formidable host, when it was drawn 
out in order of battle, covered the banks of the 
river, the adjacent heights, and the whole extent 
of a plain of above twelve miles, which separated 
the two armies. Both were alike impatiept to 
engage j but the Barbarijuis, after a s^ghi. resist- 
ance, fled in disorder ; unable to resist, or de- 
^rous to weary, the strength of the heavy legions, , 
who, fainting with heat and thirst, pursued them 
across the plain, and cut in pieces a line of ca^' 
valry, clothed in complete armour, which had 

* been posted before the gates of the camp to pro- 

- tect their retreat. Consiantius, who was hurried 
along in the pursuit, attempted, without eflfecr, 
to restrain the ardour of his troops, by represent- 
ing to them the dangers of the approaching night, 

and 

' oppidis, obsessis ur1>ibus, cassis exercitibus, nultumqiic ei conta 
Saporem prosperum priElium fuit, nisi quod apud Singanun, Stc. 
This honest account is confirmed by the hints of Ammianiia, 
Ru^s, and Jefom. The two first oratiotw of Julan, and the 
third oration of Libanius, exhibit a more Battering picture ; but 
the recantation of both thoae orators, after the death ofCon- 
Btantius, wliile it reatores us to the possession of the truth, de- 
grades their own character, and that of the emperor. The coror 
inentary of Spanheim on the first oration of JuLan is profusely 
learned. See likewise the judicious observations of TUlcmont^ 
Tijjit. dea Empereurs, torn, iv. p. 65fi. 
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and the certainty of completing thdr success with chap. 
the return of day. As they depended much ^_y_^ 
more on their own valour, than on the experience 
or the -abilities of their chief, they silenced by their 
clamours his timid remonstrances ; and rushing 
with fory to the charge, filled up the ditch, 
broke down the rampart, and dispersed them- 
selves through the tents to recruit their exhausted 
strength, and to enjoy the rich harvest of their 
bbours.' But the prudent Sapor had watched the 
moment of victory. His army, of which the 
gT«iter part, securely posted on the heights, had 
been -spectators of the action, »lvanccd in silence, 
and under the shadow of the night ; and his Per- 
sian archers, guided by the illumination of the 
camp, poured a shower of arrows on a disarmed 
and hcentious crowd. The sincerity of history ' 
declares that the Romans* were vanquished with a 
dreadful slaughter, and that the flying remnant 
of the i^ions was exposed to the rao'st intolerable 
hardships. Even the tenderness- of panegyric, 
confessing that the glory of the emperor was sul- 
fied by the disobedience of his soldiers, chooses to 
draw a veil over the circumstances of this melan- 
choly retreat. Yet one of those venal orators, so 
jealous of the hone of Constantius, relate with 
amazing coolness, an act of such incredible cruel- 
ty, as, in the judgment of posterity, must imprint 
a for deeper stain on the honour of the imperial 
name. The son of Sapor, the heir of his crown, 

had 

• AcerrimI noctum-S concertatione pugnatum est, nostrorum 
.c»plU ingeoti strage confossis. Arnmian. KviiL 5. Sue likewise 
Eutropiiu, X. la and S. Hufu^ c. 27. 
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had been- made a captive in the Perabn'cam(r> 
I The unhappy youth, who might have excited the 
compas^on of the most savage enemy, was ecouT' 
ged, tortured, and publicly executed by the lahu- ' 
man Romans *. 

Whatever advantages might attend the arms of 
Sapor in the field, though nine repeated victories 
diffused among the nations the fame of his valour 
and conduct, he could not hope to succeed in the 
execution of his deagns, while the fortified towni 
of Mesopotamia, and, above all, the strong and 
ancient city of Nisibis, remained in the posses- 
sion of the Romans. In the space of twelve years, 
Nisibis, which, since the time of Lucullus, had 
beoi deservedly esteemed the bulwu'kof'the east, 
sustained three memorable sieges against the power 
of Sapor ; and the disappointed monarch, after 
urging his attacks above sixty, ^ghty, and an 
hundred days, was thrice repulsed with' loss and 
ignominy f. This large and populous city was 
situate about two days jouriiey from the Tigris^ 
in the midst of a pleasant and fertile plain at die 
foot of Mount. Masius, A treble inclosure of 
brick walls was defended by a deep ditch J ; and 
. the 

* Lihaoias, Orat. iii. p. 1 33. nith Julian. Ont. i. p. SI', snd 
Spanlicim'8 Commentaty, p. J79- 

t See Julian. Orat.i. p. 27. Orat. », p.6iJ, &c. with the Com- 
mentary of Spanbeim (p. 188 — 202.), whoiLustratea the cir- 
cumatances,aad ascertains the time of the three liegee of Nieibis.' 
Their dates are hkewifie esarmned fay Tillemont {Hist, des 
Empereors, torn, i v. p. 668. 671.674. Something is adtied 
Irom Zosimua, 1. iii. p. 151. and the Alexandrine Chronicle, 
p. 290. t 

J. 6aliu5t. Fragment. Iixxiv. edit. Brocses, and Plutarch in 

Lucull, torn. iii. p. IS*. Kisibis is now r^uced to one hundred 

and fifty ho-.ise? ; the rr.r.i-«}iy lands produce rice, and the fertile" 

ineadaws 
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the intrepid asdstance of Count Lucilianus, and c ha p. 
his garrison, was seconded by the desperate cou- k_^, — r 
rage of the people. The citizens of Nisibis were 
animated by the exhortationfi of thdr bishop*, en- 
ured to arms by the presence of danger, and con- 
vinced of the kitentions of Sapor to plant a Per- 
sian colony in their room, and to lead them away 
into distant and barbarous captivity. The event 
of the two former sieges elated their ccaifidence ^ 
and exaaperated the haughty spirit of th^ Great' 
King, who advanced a third time towards Nial- 
bis, at the head of the united forcec of Persia and 
India. The ordinary fnachines invented to bat-, 
ter or undermine the walls, were rendered inef- 
fectual by the superior skill of the Romans ; and 
' many days had vainly elapsed, when Sapor em- 
braced a resolution, worthy of an eastern monarch, 
who believed that the elements themselves were 
subject to his power. At the stated season of ths 
melting of the snows in Armenia, the river Myg- 
donius, which divides the plain and the city of 
Ni^bis, forms, like the Nile|, an inundation 



meadows es far as Mosul and the Tigris, are covered with tlie 
-ruins of towns and villages, ^ee Nicbulir, Voyages, torn. ii. 
p. 300—309. 

• The miracles wliicli Theodoret (!. ii. c. SO,} ascribes to St 
James, Bishop of Ed(;ssa, weic at least performed in a ivoithy 
cause, the defence of his country. He appeared on the walli 
under the (i^rc- of the Roman emperor, aud tent an army of 
gnats to Bting the trunks of the elephants, and to diseomiit the 
host of the new SMiachcrib. 

t Julian. Oral. i. p. 27. Though Nlebdhr (lom.ii. p.307.) 
allows a very considerable swell to the Mygdoniusj.over which 
he saw a bridge of tvitlve arches : it is difficult, however to un- 
' derstand this parallel of a trifling rivulet with a mighty riveN. 
There are many circumstances obscure, and almost uninteUi- 
gible, in the description of these stupendous water-work*. 
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CMAP. over the adjacefit country. By the labour of thJ! 

>^^^,j Persians, the course of the river was stopped be^ 
low the town, and the waters were confined on 
every side by solid mounds of earth. On this arti-' 
ficial take, a fleet of armed vessels filled with 
soldiers, and with engines which discharged stonea 
of five hundred pounds weight, advanced in order 
of battle, and engaged, almost upon a levels 
the troops which defraided the ramparts. The 
irresistible force of the waters was alternately fiual 
to the c<»itending parties, dll at length a portba 
of the walls, unable to sustain the accumulated 
pressure, gave way at once, and exposed an anjple 
breach of one hundred and fifty^feet. The Per-' 
(tians Were instantly driven to the assault, and the 
fate of Nisibis depended on the event of the day^ 
The heavy-armed cavalry, who led the van of a 
de^ column, were embarrassed in the nriid, and 
great numbers were drowned in the unseen holes 
fftiicb had been filled by the rushing waters. The 
elephants, made furious by their wounds, increa- 
sed the disorder, and trampled down thousands of 
the Persian archers. The Great King, who, from 
an exalted throne, beheld the misfortunes of his 
arms, sounded, with reluctant indignation, the_ 
signal of the retreat, and suspended for some hours 
the prosecution of the attack.- But the vigilant 
citizens improved the opportunity of the night ; 
and the return of day discovered a new wall of six 
■ feet in height, rising every moment to fill up the 
interval of the breach. Notwithstanding the dis- 
appointment of his hopes, and the loss of more 
than twenty thousand men. Sapor still pressed the 
reduction 
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r^actibn 6f N)$ibis, «ith m obstinate fintiAe^f cfHAP,- 
wMch C&\ild hivt yielded only to the hecesaty of f^^^^—f 
d^nditig th# exsterii provinces of Ferslj a^bMI 
ai fottnidable invasion of the Massagette*i Alaim- 
^ by this inteHigerice, he hastily relinqHishfed tite 
afegfe, afld iftarched with fajjid diBgence frdih tB* 
fei&ks of the Tigris to (hose of the Oxus. The' 
danger and difficulties of the Scythiaii ifrar en-- 
gaged him soon afterwards to conclude, or a:^ 
least to observe, z trtic^ vith tlie Roman erti-i 
petor, which was equally grateful to botli princes j 
as C6Tistafi(fes hiihseify after the deaths of his two 
brothers, was involved, by the revolutions of (he 
west,- ia' i cn'A coiitest, which required and seemed 
fey fe<eed the most vigorous Exertion of tiais undi- 
vided strength. 

Afto- ihk petition of the empire,- three jests CitA «v, 
had scarcely elapsed before the sbi^ of Coiistan- of c«i- 
fine seemed Impatient to convince mankind that ^^^ 
ifiey were incapable of contenting themselves- Match. 
Witfi the doBiihions which they were unquaHfierf , 
to govenii The eldest of those princes sodit 
iioraplainedj that he was defrauded of his just 
proportion of the spoils of their murdefed kirS- 
fliien } Mid though he might yield to the superior 
giiitt and merit of Constantius, he Exacted front 
Gonstans, ffie cession of the Africait provirices, as 
to equiValerit for the rich countries of Macedo'- 
1^ and Greece, which his brother had acquired- 

Vot. m. L by 

*.We are obliged to Zonaru (torn. ii. 1. xiit. p. 11.^ for 
'Can invasion of the MassageUe, which is perfectly coMutent , 
Wtli the general series of events, to which we are darkly W 
^ the broken history of Ammianus, 
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by the death of Dalmatius. The want of ^' 
> cerity, which ConBtantine experienced in a te' 
dious and fruitless negociation, exasperated the 
fierceness of his temper } and he eagerly Ustened 
to those &vourites, who suggested to him that his 
honour, as well as his interest, was concerned in 
the prosecution of the quarrel. At the head of a 
tumultuary band^ suited for rapine rather than 
for conquest, - he sudd^ily broke into the domi- 
nions of Consfaos, by the way of the Julian Alps, 
and the country round Aquileia felt the first ef- 
fects of his resentment. The measures of' Con- 
stans, who then resided in Dacia, were directed 
with more prudence and ability. On the news- 
of his brother's invasion, he detached, a select and 
^disciplined body of his Ulyrian troops, proposing 
to follow them in person, with the remainder of 
his forces. But the conduct of his lieutenants 
soon terminated the uniiatural. contest By the 
artful appearances of flight, Constandne was. be- 
trayed into an ambuscade, which had been cpn- 
cealed in a wood, where the rash youth, with a 
few attendants, was surprised, surrounded, and 
{dain. His body, after it had Seen found in the 
obscure stream of the Alsa, obtained the honours 
of an imperial sepulchre ; but his provinces trans- 
ferred their allegiance to the conqueror, who, re- 
filing to admit bis elder brother Constantius to 
any share in thesenew acquisitions, maintained th« 
undisputed T>os8eSsion of more than two-thirds of 
the Roman emphe *. 

■ The, 

• The causes and the eventa'of this civil war are related with, 
diuch f erpleuty and contn^ction, I have chiefly followed Zo- 
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Hie fate of Cohsta|i» himself wais delayed about chap. 
ten years long^, and the tevenge of his brother's r ,'r 
death was rraerved for- the^more ignoble hand of ^Jjj!^^ 
a domestic traitor. The pernicious tendency of ^^P- ^^' 
the system introduced by <Dbiistantine was dis- 
played in the feeble administratioQ of his sons; 
who, by their' vices" and w^kness, soen lost ttie 
esteem and affections of their people. The pride 
assumed by Constans, from the unmerited success 
of his arms, was rendered more contemptible by 
bis want of abUities and application. His fond 
paiti^ty towards some German captives,' distin- 
guished Only by the charms of youth, was an ob- 
ject of scandal to the people * ; and Magnentiusj 
an an^itiovu soldier, who was himself of barbarian 
extraction, was encouraged by the pubb'c discon- 
tent to assert; the honour of the Roiium. name f. 
The chosen bands of Jovians and Herculians, 
who. acknowledged Magnentius as thdr leader, 
maintained the moet respectable and important 
' L 2 station 

DaraB) and tW younger Victor. The monody (ad calcemEutrop. 
edit.. Havercaihp.) pronounced on the death of Conatantine, 
blight have heen vety instructive ; but prudence and false taate 
engaged the orator to inTolve himself in Tague declamation. 

• Quarum (gentium) obsides pretio qujesitoa puarog venustio- 
teif quod cultius habuenit, hbidJne' hujiismodi arsiwe ftra certa 
tabetar. Had not the depraved taste of ConstanB been publicly: 
avowed, the elder Victor, who held a considerable office in hut 
brothet's reign, would not have atisertcditinsuch positive terms.' 

t Julian. Oiat. \. and ii. Zosim.- 1. ii. p. 134. -Victor in Ep- 
tonie. There b reason to believe that MagnentiuB wa* bom in 
one of those Barbarian Colonies which Constantiua Chlorua had 
established in Gaul (sec this History, vol. ii. p. 132.). His be- 
hKiioUr may' itmjnd ub of the psUriot eaii of Leicester, the fa* 
int>us Simon de Montfort, who could petiuade the good people 
of England,' that he, a Frenchman by birth, bad taken anni to 
ddiTCT-theU from fcn^ign favourites. 
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CHAR gtadbn in the impf^ial dunp. The frieDdsIu|> <^ 
1. KbrcdlinuSf count of the siw:red larg^sses^ sap^ 

})iied mtfa a libenl band the means of seduction. 
Hie sEildters were convinced, by the most spedoiu 
aigumeats, that the rqjutJic summoned them to 
break die bonds of hereditary servitude, and, by 
die choice of an active and vigilant prince, to re> 
Vird the same virtues vbich had hu3ed the an- 
cestors of the degenerate Canstanc from a pru 
yylte condition to the tfarobe of the worU. As 
soon aa the conspiracy was ripe for executiosif 
Marcellinus, under the pretmce of oeldxatmg 
bis son's birth-day, gave a splendid entertainment 
to the illmtrious and honourable perscHM of the 
oooTt of Gaul} whidi then r«idedin the city of 
Anton. Tile intemperJmce of the feast was atifiA' 
ly protracted till a very hts hour of the sight ; 
and the unsuspecting guests were tenqtted to in- 
dulge themselves in a dangerous and gmhy free- 
dom of conversation. On a sudden the doors wcrs 
thrown open, and Magnentius, who bad reared for 
a few moments, returned into the apartntent, in- 
Tested with the diadem and purple. The con- 
V^aton mstantly saltued him vrith the titles bf 
Augustus and Emperor. TTie surprise, the ter* 
ror, die intozicatioD, the ambitious hopes, and 
the mutual ignorance of the rest of the assembly* 
prompted them to. join their voices to the general 
acclamation. The guards battened to t^ke the 
oath of fid^ity ; the gates <^ the town were shut | 
dnd before die davm of day, Magnentius became 
maseeT of the troops and treasure of the palace and 
o^ ef Autun. By his secrecy and diligence he 
efttevtainedi 
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some hopes of suTpriaog the person chap. 
<df Constans, who was pursuing in the adjacent fo< ■ ..^ ,t 
rest his £iTourhe anuiisement <^ huntings ot per* 
hs^s some pleasures of a more private aud cri- • 

minal nature. ~ The ra^dd progress of fame al- 
lowed him, however, an instant for flight, thoi^ 
the desertion of his soldiers and subjects depriTed 
him of the pover of resistance. B^re he could' 
feach a sea'port in ^Spain, who-e he intoided to' 
embark, he vas overtaken near Helena *, at the ; 
ibot of the Pyraiees, by a party of light cavalry^ 
whose chief, regardless of die sanctity of a tea^f^ 
Kcecuted his commisaon by the murder of the soo 
<^Cc«stantiiiet* 

As soon as the death of Constans had decided Migon- 
this easy bnt important revolution, the examj^ of ^rimo 
Ae court of Autun was imitated by the provinces "*^ *■ 
«f the west. The authority of Magnentius was ^u-'ssa 
acknowledged through the wh(Je ei:tent of the 
two great prad^sctures of Gaul and Italy ; and the 
usurper prepared, by every act of oppreadon, to 
collect a treasure, which might discharge the olv 
ligation of an immense donative, and supply the 
i pf a- dvU war. The martial countries 
LS of 

* ThisuK&Bt city had oBce flowiihed nnder tbe nitne ofJU 
fibciis (PompoEuu3MeIa,ii. 5.)> The munificence of Coonan* 
tne gave it new splendour, and hii mother'a name. Helena { it 
b itill called Elne) becametheeeat of abiihop, who Wg after* 
wards transferred his re^dence to PerpigPm, the capital of 
modem Rousillon, See d'Anville Notice de J' AnciniDV Cavlc» 
p. S80. X-ooguenie Description de la France, p. 323> an4 tht 
Harca Hiapanica, I. i. c. 2. 

-f- Zosimti»,].iL p. 119^120. ZoDarai,toiii. ii.l.xui.p,lS, 
and the Abbreviators. 
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THE IffiCLINE AND FALL* 

of Illyricum,;iTbni-lhe Danube to the 'extr Aiftyv . 

I of Greece, had long 'obeyed the governinent of- 
VeOranioy an aged general, beloved for the shn- 
plidty- of his manners, and who had acquired 
some reputation by his experience and services in 
V191 *.' Attached by habit, by duty, and by gra- 
titude, to the ' house of Consbuitine, he imme- 
diittelygkve the ! strongest assurances fo the only^ 
surviving son of his late master, that.he wouid 
exipose, with im^aken fidelity, his perscoi and liis 
^TjoOpe, to inffict a just revenge on th^ traitors cl 
p^ol. But the legions of Vetranio w.ere seduced 
nther than provoked by the example of rebeU 
lion ; their leader soon betrayed a want of hrtfmess^ 

■ CKra want of sincerity; and his ambition de- 
rived a specious pretence from the approbation 

' of the princess. Constaritina. That! cruel and 
aspiring woman, whq had obtained from the great 
COnstantine her father the rank'of,^b^x/a, placed 
the diadem with hei* own hands on the head of the 
Illyriart general ; and seemed to texpect from his 
victory, the accomplishment' of those unbounded 
hopes; of which she had been disappointed by the 
death of her husband Hannibalianus. . Perhaps it 
was without the consent of Constantina, -that the 
new emperor formed a necessary, though disho- 
nourable, alliance with the usurper of the west, 
J , . , whose 



'* Eutropius (x. 10.) Jeseribes Vetranio with more temper, 
And probably with more truth, than either of the two Victor*. 
Vetranio'was bom of obkcure parents in the wildest parts of 
Mxsia ■, and so much had his education 'been tieglectcdi tliat^ 
aftec hit elcratioD, he studied the alphabet. 
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vhoM' pUrpIe was bo recently stained with h«r chap: 
brother's blood *. J!^ 

The intelligence of these important events, Con«t»ii- 
which so deeply affected the honour and safety of rum to 
the imperii house, Te(:alled the arms of Constui- a. d. 35a 
tiiK from the inglorious prosecution of -the Persian 
War. He recommended <he care oi the east to 
has lioit^UBts, and afterwards to his cou^n Gat- 
Jus, whom he raised from a prison to a throne ; 
and marched towards Europe, with a mind agi- 
tated by the conflict ef hope and fear, tif grief 
and indignation. On Jus arrival at Hbliactea in 
Thrace, the emperor gave audience to 'the am- i 
bassadore of Magnentius aftd Vetranio. The first 
author of the conspiracy, Marcellinus, who - in 
some measure had bestowed the purple on his 
Bew master, boldly accepted this dai^erous com- 
mission*, and his three colleagues were selected 
from the illustrious persdnages of the state and 
army. These deputies were instructed to sooth 
the resentment, -and to alarm the fears, of Cbn- 
stantius.' They were empowered to offer him the 
fiiend^ip and alHance of the western princes, 
to cement their union by a double marriage ; of 
Constantius with the daughter of Magnentius, 
and of Magnentius himself with the ambitious 
Constantinaj and to acknowledge in the treaty 
die pre-eminence of rank, which might justly be 
claimed by the enq>eror of the east. Should pride 
and mistaken jaety urge him to refuse these equi- 
L 4 table 

• The doubtful, fiueluating conduct of Vetranio U described 
by Jolka \a Iiis £rst ontion, and accurately explained by Span- 
beim, wbo discusaes the situation aodbebaviourof CousUntiii^ 



to 'expatiate on the inevitable ruiB vhi[>ii PlUfit ^ 
(epd his ;^^)]}§6^ if h? ventured to prijydfLf the 
WVff^gp? «f the we^ tf> ejtep fhe^ ^sennr 
amigth, {ind fa employ ftg»I^ Um tlW !>ilto|?» 
tb(^ }bilijti^, 9&d thcK^ legions* to which tb? 
bouse of Cpnst§ptiae h^f} heep. i^e^t£fl fop h» 
Heny trwrnpfe. ^^ch prppoHiienB ssid pucli grt 
gu;n^tf dppej^Ted to t^e^FVe the post e^iipHs Ut 
t^gn ; the answer pf Con^^ntJus vi9s ^evfei 
till thflin^iit: 44y » and ^s he had refi^}:e4 PQ tt^ 
importaa^^ of jiistifyiug » civil ws^ in the ^imtm 
oi th^ people, he thus ^ddre^M hi§ cQlPtil^.vhp 
)is|tene<l with re^ pr ^Septod credulity > '* Lut 
w night," Hi4 he, " Mt«" I Tetired to rest, tfee 
ff shade pf the gr«at Coo^t^ptm?, emhrawg ^ 
Sf sprpse ef wy niurdpred brother* rp§e before my 
ff eyes } bis wellT^ovn voicp ^^v^Jfen^ ipp to re* 
f- ¥enge* forl>a*le ine tp 4eepw of the republic, 
f^ »fi4 asqure4 m» of tb^ ^uf^e^e ^4 imnwr^ 
f* glory ^imh yfov^^ ^<iym the, ju^Bcp of my 
** um&<'^ The awthprity of eych a vision or r^ 
Iter fif the laiBce vhq allege<) it, sjlpiKeii eycFj 
dpi^* ui4 exglwded ?11 pagotastiqn, Th^ ignpf 
piaimu tersos of p^ee were reje(:te4 Witb di#4Mn* 
Qoe of the ^mb^adoris 'flf the tyrant was disr 
niwed vith the bau^ty »|is^fer of Qqi^t^tim ; 
bis c^ile4g)ie«, as unworthy pf the |»iviieg?s of 
die )aw of natjoitf, yi&rp pvt in iroiis ; ^ fbe 
coate^diog powers prepared to wage an impl^ 
cable war *, 

Such 

* 8«e Peter the F^triciu, in the Escerpta It^gi^mWi 
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Such w^s the conduct, and such perhaps vas ^hap. 
tiw Av^t <^ ^ brother cf Gonstans towards the ■ , f 
periidifiua usurper of Gaul. Hie situatitm and P*i'°*^ 
character of-Vetranip admitted of milder inea* a.d.sa>. ' 
mres ; and the policy of the eastern emperor was ^^*^ 
directed to disunite his antagoiust, and to sepa- 
xal£ the farces of lllyricum &om the cause of re« 
bdBc^. It was an easy task to decove the franks 
ans and aimpUcity of Vetianio, vho, fluctuating 
unne time between the opposite views of honour 
and Interest, displayed to the world the inuncerity 
of his temper, and was Insensibly engaged in the 
inar^ of an artful negociaiion* Conatandus ac- 
knowledged him as a legitimate and' equal col- 
league in the emiore, on condition that he wonld 
Fsnounce ias disgraceful alliance with Magnea- 
^s, and appmnt a place of interview on the froik , 
la^s of their re^xective provinces } \diere they 
BB^ht [dedge their iriendship by mutual tows of 
fidelity, and regul^c by common consent the fu* 
tur^ Qperati(Mi3 of the civil war. In consequence 
of this Bgreemmt, Vetranio advanced to the city 
ef Sardica ", at the head of twenty thousand 
hftpse, and of a mare num^ous body of infantry; 
9 power so &r superior to the forces of Constan. 
tius, that the Ulyn^ emptor a^^ieared to c<un« 
nand the life and fcfftivies of his rival, who, de> 
pending on the success of his private negocia. 
tiims, bad seduced the troops, and und^mined 

ths 

* Zonarae, t. ii. 1. siii. p. 16. ThepoNtion of Sar^kat neu' 
the -rnddun city of Sophia, appears better suited to this inter- 
ww than the atuation of either Naiwiu or SinniiUD} where it 
)a placed bj Jerom, Socrates, nod Sozomen. 
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cttAK t^ ilirone, of Vetranio; The chlefe, who had 
•ii '^'"' ' aecredy embraced the party of ConstaaUus, pre- 
pared in his &vour a. public spectacle, calculated 
to discover and inflame the passions of the multi*' 
tude*. The united armies were commanded to 
assemble in a large plain near the city. In the 
centre, according to the rules of ancient disd- 
pline, a military tribunal, or^ rather Kiaifold, was 
erected, from whence the emperors were occusf' 
tcnned, cm solemn and important occasions, to 
harangue the troops. The well-ordered ranks of 
Romans and Barbarians, with drawn swords, (H" 
with «:ected spears, the squadrons of cavalry, and 
the cohorts :of- infantry, distingui^d by the va^ 
riety of theiF ■- arms and ensigns, formed an im-* 
m^ise drde round the tribunal ^ and the attent 
tire silence which they [nreservcd was sometimes 
interrupted by loud bursts, of clamour or of .ap^ 
pkuise. In the presence of AisfbnmdaUe assem- 
bly, the two emperors vere called upon to explain 
tiie situatioa of pubUc affiurs : the ptecedeDcy of 
rank was yielded to the' royal birth of ConstantiuEj 
and though lie was indifferently skilled in the arts 
of rhetoric, he acquitted himself, undo- the$e 
difficult circumstances, with firmness, dexteriiy, 
and eloquence. The first part of his oration 
seemed to be pointed only agamst the tyrant of 
Gaul i but whife he tragicaUy lamented the cniel 
murder d Constans, he insinuated, that none, 
except a brother, could claim a right to the suc- 



• See the two first oratiolis of Julian, particularly p. 31. i 
and ZosimuB, 1. ii, p, 1 22. , The di«Un<:t narrative of the hiBtOi. 
rian serves to "illustrate the diflfuse, but vague, descriptioM of 
the orator. 
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cession of' Ms brother. He 'dtsplayed, with" sorti6> chat, 
eomphicency,'the. glories of! Ms impierial'-racc j i__, ,,, ■ 
and recall©} to the ' memory of- the troops, die , 
vaIour,'the triumphs, the' liberality of the great 
Constantinc, to whose sons they had engaged their 
allegiahce by an oath of fidelity, which the logra^ 
titude of his most favouf^ senrante had tonpted 
them to violate. The officers, who surrounded-the 
tr^unal, and were instructed to act their parts in 
this extraordinary scene, confessed the irr^istible 
power of reason and eloquence, by saluting the ^ 

empehiA- Constantius as dieir . lawful soverdgn.- 
Tbs conta^on of loyalty 'and rep^itance was 
conimunicated from rank to rank ; till the plain 
of Sardica resounded with the Universal act^huna- 
tion of ** Away with these upstart usiurpe^'!' Long 
^* life-and victory to the son of Con^ttantine'!- Un- 
^* der his banners alone we -win fight 'and ctm- 
«• quer;" The shout of 'thousands, (heir me- 
nacmg gestures^ the fierce ctastung of their arms, 
astonished and subdued the courage of Vetranio, 
n^io stood, amidst the defection of his followei^, 
in anxious and silenf suspence. Instead of un- 
bracing the last refuge of generous despair, he 
tamefy submitted to his fate ; and taking the dia- 
dem from his head, in the view of both armies, 
ftll prostrate at the feet of his conqueror. Con- 
stantius used his victory with prudence and mo- 
deration ; and raising from the ground the aged 
suppliant, whom he affected to style by the en- 
dearing name of father, he gave him his hand to 
descend from the throne. The city of Prusa was 
assigned for the exile or retirement of the abdi- 
cated 
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eHAp. ettad ounurdi, wii& Jived six years io tfce caijoy.. 

'^^^ f vtent of ewe uid affluence. He oftni ejqtreMted 

hn grateful sense of ^e goodoefB of C«tastaiitius^ 

' and, intfa % very tuniable simpUbity, ftdriaed ^b 

beuftctor to resigfi die sceptre of the world, and 

Uk seek ^ content;^ where slone it could be found) 

in the peacehil (^scurity of a piirate condU 

tion*. 

*w» wir The bf^Hwiaar of Constantins on ti^ n)emo4 

istgata- rahle occasioa vas celebrated with some qipear* 

^^ sji, ante of justice ; and his courtters compu-ed th^ 

'studied cvatioan which a Pericles or a Demos* 

thenest addressed to the populace of Athens, with 

the Tiecorious eloquence which had persuaded an 

armed multitude to desert and depose the object 

of their parti^ choice f. The approaching con* 

test wiA Ma^mliua was of a more seriout and 

Uoody kind. The tyrant advanced by rapid 

marches to oicouotel' Coostantius, at the head of 

ft AameFQUG army, ccntposed of Qaub and Spa* 

fuaids, of Franks and Saxons > bf thoee pro* 

Tindak who supplied the strength of the leg^t, 

and of those barbamns who were dreaded as the 

mb^ fonnidafaie enemies of the republic. The 

fertile 

• The jQunger Victor aui^g to hii tjok the ctpp^ti^ njfr 
peHation of " VoluptariUm otlum." Socrates (t u. c. 98.) it 
^ voucher for tka ccirrctpoitdence with the empvcuv whiok 
irouJd ftsai to proTC. tt^ V^traniD mi, indeed* frvjft ad tfulr 
titiam limpliciuunua. 

f Eum Constantiui .... f^undue yi dejectom Irapf rio in 
^vatum otium nmevit. Quit gl»fia poU natusi ImpdtMm BcJi 
^rocefut dqquio deiqeatistjaei &c. Ai|>cUu* VictOTi JuliaOf aa4 
Themisti\ia {Orat. iii. and iv.), adorfl this eiiploit with aU the 
artificial and gaudy colouring of their rlietORC. 
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£^tile i^ain»* of the IiOwer> EsanaaxiB^ bei^iteen chaa 
theprave, theSare, and the Daiiebej ptcscsited ■!_ ^ „r 
a sp&cious theatre; and the opetadcos of the 
fihril war vere protracted itioag the somnur 
mtHiths by As skfll or dnddi^ of the cohdjo* 
laaist' Coaistantias had declared hU i&teoAMt 
rf deciding the quatf el in the fields of CtbaSi, ti 
name that would animate hfe^ ttbops by the Tie- 
nemlx^ance'of the victory, whith, oh dte sum 
■BspidoaB groond, had heea obtahKd by the anu 
of his father Conctantine. Tet, by die itn|)reg-J 
Aedde fmdficadoos wUh which the empettw eo' 
cwnpassed his can^^ he ;^peared to decKae, ra*'' 
tfier tban to invite, a general ttgagemesc Ii 
«afi the object of Magnetuius to tempt of to 
compel hifi adrersiry to relhujoish this adTanta^ 
geoue poihion ; and he Mnpldyed, vhh that nsvtf 
dK various inatvhes, eroludonsy and straageBo^ 
which the kuowledge of the art df wtf could su^ 
gest to an experienced officer. He carried by a»^ 
aaah the important towtt of Siscia ; made aft at- 
tack on the dty of SUmiuni, which lay in the 
rear of the imperial camp } attempted to force ai 
paiaB^e over the Save into die eauem provteeefl 

of 

*Bi»bcq(uti>(p.llSi) tnTnted the Lower Honganr and 
SckVonift at a time wten they were reduced almost to a aixtt, 
bf iheHedpDocaJhoKilkiesof'theTtirkiMdCbradaiw. Tethe 
tnratioM with adinintion the nooanqunble fertility fif the isilf 
and oboervn that the height of the graas was tufficient to con> 
ceat a loaded *^gon from hU wen. See Kkewtie Brawtie'r 
Traicb, ia Hwiii'a Collectwo, *ol ii. p. 769, ftc. , 

f ZtMimui giret a very large account of the war, and tl)« 
Den>ciatioii{l. ii, p. 123 — ISO.). Sut ai he neither ihews hiHil 
teHk w>t^r Dor a politician, nil narrative miut be weighed 
with attentioOf and received with caution. 
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chaf: of Illyricum; aoidicut in inece^a naoierotQ}!(te< 
. *^°': tachnjent, wMcthe iiad.»Uuredini6 the refeo* 
passes of Adanwi . Duriiig the greater put of the 
sumnuTj the tyrant of Gaul ^ewed himself ma^ 
ster of the held. The troops of CoiiEtaQtius' Wete 
hara38ed and dispirited ; his reputation decHned: 
in. the eye of the world; and his'prid^ cohde* 
scended to solicit a treaty of pedce^' vhichwonld 
have resigned to theassaesin of-'Cohstans the sck 
vereignfy of the provinGes beyond the Alps. These 
offers were enforced by the eloquence of Phil^ 
the imperial ambassador ; and the. council as well 
aS'the army of Magnentius were dispel to ac-^ 
cept them. But the haughty nsorper, cardess.of 
the remonstrances, of his friends^ gave orders that 
Phihp should be detained as a captive, or at least> 
as ahostage; while he dispatched an officer toreo 
proach Constantius with the weakness of his reign^ 
and to insult him by the promise of a pardon, if 
he would instantly abdicate the -purple. " That 
" he should coti^de in the justice of his canse^ 
** and "the protectiop of an av«igidg Deity," was 
the only answer which .honour permitted the enw 
peror to return. BUt he was so sendhle of the 
difficulties of his situation, that he no longer da- 
red to retaliate the indignity which had been of- 
fered to his representative. The ' negociation of 
FhiUp was not, however, ineffectual, since he de- 
termined Sylvanus the Frank, a general of merit 
and reputation,, to desert with a considerable bo- 
dy of cavalry, a few days beibre the battle of 
Mursa.. 

■" The 
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The city of Mufsa; or Essek, cetdjrated in Uov' ch a p. 
dera times for a bridge of boats five nules ia > ^y,!l.i - 
kogth, over the river Di^ve^ and the ^jacent BatUeof 
grasses *, hais been always con»dered as a place a. d. sju 
of importMice in the wars of Hungary. Mag- *^^*- 
aentius directing his march towards JVlursa,- set 
fire to the gates, jmd, by a sudden assault, had 
ahnost scaled the walls of the town. The vi^ 
lance of the. garrison exdngubhed the flames ; the 
aj^roach of Coostantius left him no dme'to con- 
tinue the operatjcms of the siege ; and the em-r 
perer soon removed the only obstacle that could 
emb^rass his modons^ by forcing a body of troops 
which bad takenpost in an adjoining amphi- 
theatre. The field of battle round Mursa was a 
laalksd. and level plam : on this ground the army 
of Constandus formed, with the Dtave on th^r 
right; while thdr left, dther from the pature of 
their di^>osidon, or from the superiority of their 
cavalry, extoided iar beyond the ri^t fliuik of 
Magnendns f. The troops on both sides remaid- 
ed under arms in anxious expectation during 
the greatest part of the morning ; and the son of 
Constantffiey after animating his soldiers by an 
eloquait speech, retired into a church at some 
distance from' the field of battle, and conmiitteid 



* Thb remarkable bridge, -wfaicli ii tanked with toweUt >nd 
^)ipported OD large wooden pika, wascoiiUructed, A> D> 15^6) 
by Sultaa SolimaB, to facilitate the march of his armies ioto 
HuogM-}-. See Browne'i Ti?vek, aad Butchiog's System of 
Geognphy, vol. ii. p. IJO. . 

-f" This potition, and the anbtequent evoliitioitR, arc clearly, 
^ougli ooDcisdy, de«<;ribed by Julian, Orat. L p. !f& 
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CHAF. to his generals tbe ctrndact of tfab d^ciaite diif *« 
t .'^^ ■ They deserred his cdHfidencs by the takw and 
^hiatj sk^ KMcb they exertedi They iri«ly 
began tbe action ^oa the left; and adfandn^ 
iliek- whole wing df cavalry iki an o^tjoe Bne, 
Aey sttddoily wheeled if on the right fioak of tfew 
i&«ny« whkh vm im^epared to resist tbe 'm- 
petuotiity of ^eif charge. But the R^ffiuaw ^ 
die West so<Hi rallied, by Uie habits of (UsciplbK^ 
Md th« Barbarians of Germ»iy su{^)orted ^ re- 
ndtm of their nadonal bravery. The Mgag«^ 
AMit soon became genefal ) Was vAgkroineA wt^ 
various and Btngtalart&ms of fortune; aods6»ee^ 
ended with the darbnett of the night. The dg-' 
■^ vi^tctfy which Consfantius obt^ed itf «ttt& 
birted to the arfiu of his cavi^. I£b eeirae^«« 
are described as Sd Maily massy stittae» df steeV 
lettering with their teaty antiour, an^ brebkingf 
with their- poodeTotis t^tes &e firm amy ef ditf 
OalBc legions. As soon as the legions gave 'Myy 
the lighter and more actire s^iiadrohs el the se* 
tbnd line rode sWord in haftd mto the iftteftafej 
and completed the dnorder. In ^ iAeEfflWhUe^ 
die huge bodies of the German^ w«re eKfiosed al^ 
most naked to the dexterity of the oriental tf eheTsjf 
ioA whole tiGo^ of diose Barbaiiarf» were ittgeA 

by 

• Snlpidui Several, i, ii. p.405. Tlie empwft*- pM»ed the d«y 
in pniyer with V»loni, the Arian bidiop of Muwa, who eu'iied 
bis confidence by announcing the luccess of the bittle. M, de 
TilkinoDt(H»t. dMEmpemira, torn. ir. p. 1110.) verypTo* 
peily remarks the silence of Julian whh regard to the petwnat 
prtiweu of Connatitiui in the baule of Mum. The lilence of 
Hattery ii aometBim e^ual to the ou»t poativa and autlkeaiKl 
evkdcnce> 
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fcyangW^ iAt& (iespaif w preclt*itate thBinseHfts 6ttAf. 
into the broad ted rapid stream (rf the Dhive *. cL ^ ^-rf 
The numbef of die slain was computed « fSfiy- 
fenii' thousmd meftj and the siatighttf of Ae co«- 
querors was ihore coneiderable thsn that of 4ie 
taftquiriied t J a tircumetance which piVYes the 
tj^stiaaqr of the ccmtest, and ju^tHiM the obsef- 
4aticdi ef an andent writer, that the forced of the 
.«mpire were consunied in the fetal battle bf 
MiiJsa^ by Ae ioss of a Teteftifl a«fty, suffidCftt 
■to drfsftd file frontiert, or to add lie* triumphs 
to the glory of Rome J. Notwithstanding the 
invectives of a servile MTrtor, there is not the 
least reasoti to belieVe that the tyrant deserted hb 
own ststncbu^ in the beginning of fhe engage*- 
nlenti He' seems to hw^e dJsptayed Ae vtrtties of 
a geaeidSr and of a sol£er til) the daf wa!s irrecft' 
twably lost^ atid his ciii>p m ^xs possessiob of iht 
isttmy: Msgnetttius then consahed hi* safety, 
VoLj HI. M Bid 

* Ji4iria, Orau » p. 96. 37. ; MdOnt. ti. p. 5%60. Zxm- 
ras, torn. ii. k xiit. {). 17. ZoBimus, I. if. p. ISO— 1$3< Thtf 
liKt of tlie« celebrates the dsxlerity of tfie ai-chcr MeneTaui, 
wfco coidd difchaixe tbrce imnM at the Mine time t u* *dvai-^ 
Cage wlucbi acconling to Ms apprehention of military afTain, 
materially contributed to the victory of Constantius. 

■f- According to Zonaras, Congtantius out of 80,000 men, 
knt 30,000 i and Magnentim loat ^,000 out of 36,000. The 
' other aiticlet of this account seem probable aiid' atithtntic, but 
the DUmb^ra of the tyrant's army muet have been mistaken, either 
1)y the author m his tranicribert. Magnentius had eoUccted 
the wttole force of the West, RoMani and Barbarians, into one 
Ibmildable body, which cannot fairly be estimated at less than 
10(^000 tutu. Juhui, Orat. i. p. S*, 35. 

^ Ingentes R. I. n'res ea dimicatione consumptz sunt, ad 
ijuKlibet beSa externa idonexjquz multumtriumphonun pouent 
•ecuritatisque coiifeire. Eutrc^iui.x. 13. The younger VicKv 
*xgKS»i himself to the same effect. ' 
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CHAP, aad diroving vmxj .the imperial craameilts, «Gcat> 
• ^ ' ■ fed vitb seasxe difficuky hom. the puxsuit of the 
light horse, who inc es wmly followed his rafid 
ffigbt from the baiks. of the Dzave to the foot of 
the JuHuL Alps *. 
CMqocrt The approach- of iraUarsiq>fJied die iodole&ce 
A.Duuft of GonsCuUiiu ^th qwdoua reaaons Sor dcferriag 
the prosecutioQ of the war tiU the ensuing firing, 
l^fagnentiits had fixed his readaice in the city of 
AquHda, and shewed a. seeming nesotutiaa to 
diq>ate dte passage of the mnimtains and morasses 
,i^ch fortified the confines of the Venetian pro- 
vince. The surpri^ of a casie in the ^d^ by 
die secret march of the Imperialists, could scarcdy 
have d ete r mi ned him to relinquidi ibp poKesoaa 
of Italy, if die inclinations of die peo}d^hadBup- 
ported the cause of tlvir tyrant t> But the me- 
mory of the cruelties exadsed by hi& udmsters, 
after, the unsuccessful rerelt of Ngtotj^n, had left 
a Aeep impres^on of hnror and resentq^t on die 
minds of the Romans. That rash youth, the son 
of the princess £utn)pBa, and the Hej^iew of Con- 
stantine, had seen ndth indignaiicai .ttie sceptre 
of the West usurped by a pei£dioD$ barbuian. 
Arming 

* On dui occasion, we must preFn tlie ansuspnrted teslimon^ 
ofZoumutand Zonaraf to the flattering. zweniomqf Julian. 
The younger Victor panta the character of Magnentiire in a 
tJDgmar tight : ** Sermonia acer, ammi tumidi, et imnxtdice ti- 
nidut ; artifex tamen ad occultandam audaciz specie fbrmidi- 
nem." Is it most likely that in the battle of Mursa his beha- 
viour waa goveiTicd by nature or by art ? I should incline, fiar 
the lattrr. 

t Julian. Orat. i. p. 38,39. In that place, Iwweicr, as well 
as in Oration ii. p. 97, he insinuates thp genera! disposition of 
the senate, the people, and the -soldiers of Italy, towardi the 
parly of the emperor. ' 
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Aimag 'a deqwntte troop of slaves ^d gladiators, chap. 
he orerpowered the feeble guard of the domestic ■ 
tranquillity of Rome, received the homage of the 
teoate, ud assuming the title of Augustus, pns- 
cariously reigned dutdng a tumult of tventy-eight 
days. The march of some regular fisrees put an 
Old to his ambitioiis hopes : the rebellion was exf. 
Anguished in the blood of Nepotian, of his mo- 
ther. Eutn^ua^ and of his adherents ; and the pro*. 
scription was extended to all who had contracted ' 
a fatal alliance with the name aiid bmily ctf Con- 
stantine *i But as soon as Constandus, aft^ the 
battle of. Mursa, became master of the sea-coast 
of Dalnada, a baiid of noble exiles, who had ven>- 
tured to equip a fleet in some harbour of the Ha^ 
dr^tic, sought protection and 1-evei^ in his' vic- 
torious camp. By didr secret intelligence vifith 
their cmiiUxymen, Rome and. the Italian cides ; 

were pei^uaded to display the bannei^ of Coostan- r- 

tills on tbek walls; The grateful vet«an^ en* 
riched by the liberaHry of the lather^ signalized ^ 
their gratitude and loyalty to the son^ The ca- 
valry, die legions, and the auxUiaries of Itely, 
renewed their oath of allegiance to CooStandus ; 
tmd ^e usufpet*, alarmed by the genial deser- 
tion^ was compelled, with the relna^S' of his 
faithful troops, to retire beyond the Alps into the 
M 2 provinces 

* The elder Victor deicribes in a pathetic manner the miser, 
tble nndidoD of Rome : " Cujua stcJidum inmniam adeo P. 
R. patribuBtjue esitio foit, uti passim domus, lora, tiie, tem. 
^la(]ue, cruoFc, cwiaseribusqlie opplerenuir buatonim modo.'* 
Athanaaiua {torn, i.p^ 677.) ^P^'**'''***^°^*^''^™* """""• 
ousvicdni»,aBd Julian (Oral. ii. p. 58.1 execrates thecmelty of 
MaFceUiDUR, the implac^le enemy of the hovse of Conitantine. 
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IM THE DECLINE AND TALL 

CHAP. proTinccB of GaaL Ths detachments^ iywe vtf , 
' ^ '' which were ordered either to press or to intercept - 
die fli^t of Magtientius, conducted thenuelves 
with the usual imprudcnceof success ( aDdaUowed 
^ faim, in the plains of Favia, an opportunity of turn- 

ing im his pursuers, aod of grati^ing hib despair 
fay the carnage of a useless victory *. 
Lutddat ' The pride of Majmeatios was reduced, by re- 
of Mag- pested nusfortunes, to sue, and to sue m vam, for 
^l^^^g, paxx. He first dispatched t senator, in whose 
AufnKia polities he confided, and afterwards several hi* 
«hope, whose holy character might obtain a more 
fiivourable audience, with the offer of resigning 
the purple, and die promise of devoting the re> 
mainder of fais life to the aerrice of t^ emperor* 
But Cons£antiu8, though he granted Mr terns of 
pardon and rec(»ictliation to all who atondoned 
the standard of rebellion f, avowed his m£exft>le 
resc^utjon to tnfiia a juist puni^ment on the crira«s 
of an afesaaun, whom he prepared to overvhdm 
<in every ade by &e eSon at his vktoribist 
arms. An imperial fleet acquire the tasf pos- 
seteion of ^Urica and fipcuA, confirmed thcf waver*' 
ing faith of the Moorish. nations, and landed a 
raffisiddrable forccj wMeh . passed the Pyrenees, 
taad sdvanced towards Lyons, the last and Ettai 
emioa *f Magnentius J. The tCTiper of the ty- 
rant^ 

* Zodm, L u. p, I39L Victor in Epitonr: The paaagyrfsts 
of C<WBUBttu«, with thdr tMual candour, Fc^^ to nention 
tbU accideftUl dcfeM. 

f Zonaias, lam. ii. L xiii. p. 17. Jutin, in several pben e( 
the tiro oratMiiut «ipadate» on the ckiDency ef Constantnu a 
(he reWa. 

t T^mw. L ii. p. IS3. JuliBn, Orat. i. p. ttt j ii. p. 74-. - 
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rant, ^\u<ih iras sever inclkied to clemeacy, VM char 
lilted by distrees to e^erqse every act of opprcs> y ^- , ■ 
sion which coiild extort m immedi^e 9tt[^ly hotn 
the otiw of Gi^ql *. Tbsir patieiu:? vas at kngth 
exliauste4i and Treves th« seat of i»Ktori»i 
jgov^maieBt, gave the signal of revoh* by ahwti 
fmg hot p^m aglkinst Pccefttius, who had been 
rais^ by hi« brother to the rank ^ther of Csaw 
.«r c^ Au^ostus f. From Treves, Dec^uivs wm 
^bt^ed t<> retire to S^ds, where he was soon sur- 
founded by afl army qf Germans, whcsp the per- 
nicKHis 1^6 of Omstiuiti&s had httroduced ibCq 
th$ civit djs^^idonq of Rome J. b) the mean 
^iqe, the inipenal troops forced the passages of 
fhe Cqttlsn A)ps, and in the bloody combat of 
Mount Seleticus irrevocably fixed the titte c^ Re- 
pelg on the party of JMagnenjdus S^ He was «n- 
M9 able 

-* Aminian. st. 6. Zodm, L ti. p. 123. Jidiaq, irfao (Ont. 
i. p. 40.) inveigti* agaitut tbe cruel efecu of the tjnnt's de- 
jqnir, mentiaQt (Oiat. i. p. S4h) the oppmave edicts irtiklt 
were dictated by his nrceMities. or by his kvarice. Hi» nibjectt 
were^compelled to purchase the imperial demeuies ; a doubtful 
sad dang^xuu ipecki of property, which, ia cue of a EcvolutwDf 
might be imputed to them as a treasonable usurpadoD. 

f Tbe medal* of Magnentius celebrate the fx:tOfie4 of the 
<wo Augusti.^d qf the C^ar. Tl>e Cxsar was another hto- 
dier, named I)esideriuf. See TiUemont, Hist, dei Empereun, 
torn. iv. p. 757. 

X Juliajii Orat. i. p. 40. ii. p, 74. with Spanbnm, p. S63. 
His CoQuneDtarf illiutrates the tranwctions of tlvs civil war. 
IdoDS Seleuci was a junijl pl^cE io the Cottian Alps, a {ew nules 
distant fn^ Vapiiicum, or G^ an episcopal city of Dwipbine^ 
See d' Anglic Notice de la Gauk, p. 4€4. ; and Kiooguerue 
{>eicrq>tioB de la Tnuice, p. 3^- 

i Ztm^-a*, y- ii- p- 13^ IJhan. Orat. «. p. S68, ^S. TKe 
latler inost vekenieiitly amigni thii cniel and tel^b pdjcy (^ 
Cooatantiui. , 
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THE DECUNE AND FALL 

bring another army into the £ 
fidelity of fais guards was corrupted ; and vrhen he 
appeared in public to animate them by his exhort- 
ations^ he was saluted with an unanimous shout 
of *' Long live the emperor Constantius !" The 
tyrant,: who perceived that they were preparing tq 
deserve pardon and rewards by the sacrifice of the 
most obnoxious criminal, prevented their design 
by falling on his sword ' > a death more easy and 
more honourable than he could hopi to obtata 
from the hands of an enemy, whose revenge would 
have beeii coloured with the specious pretence oJ 
justice and fraternal piety. The example of sui- 
cide was imitated by Decentius, who strangled 
himself on the news of his brother's death. The 
author of the conspiracy, Marcellinus, had long 
since disappeared in the battle of Mursaf, an4 
die public tranquillity was confirmed by the exe- 
cution of the surviving' leaders of a guilty and un- 
successful faction. A- severe inquisition was ex- 
tended over all who, either from choice or from 
compulsion, had been involved in the cause of 
rebellion. Paul, sumanied Cat^ia, from his su- 
perior 

^ JumantQrat. lp.40. ZosimuhLii. p,134, Soo^tee, 1. ii. 
c. 92. Sozomen, 1. iv.' c. 7. The younger Victor deBcribes his 
death with some horrid circumstances : Tntnafosso latere, ut 
erat Vgsti corporis, vulnere iiaribiuque et ore cruorem eSiindcDS, 
exapiravit. If we can give credit to Zonarae, the tyrant, before 
he eicpired, had the pleasure of murdering with his own hands 
his mother and his brother Desidetius. 

f Julian ^Orat. i; p. 58, 59.) seems at a loss to determine, 
whether he inflicted on himself the punishment of his crimes^ 
whether he was drowned in the Draire, or whether he waa car- 
ried by the avenging demons from the field of battle to his de- 
ttined place cf eternal tortnies, 
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perior ckiU in the judidal e:]ardae f^ tyranny, was 
sent to expire Ae latent tottaiascf the compiiacy < 
in the remote province of Britain. The honest in- 
digsaaoA expressed by Martin, Txce pr afec t of the 
idand, was imer^weted k an evidesice of his own 
guilt; ]kd the goremor was utged n> die neces- 
^y oi tamir^ against his breast die sword with 
irindi he had bed pravoked to woui^ the iot- 
perial minister. The most innocent subjects of dke 
West were exposed ito exile xnd confiscatidn, to 
death and torture ; and as the timid are always 
cruel, die trnnd t^ Coitsfsaitiiis was tD3(xestg3ble to 
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CHAP. XIX. 

CinstMUfiff tfie Smfifr9r,-^Eirv^9fi and Death- tf 
PVttian ^n4 Psnian Wan, — VktfTUit of Jutian i/f 

TIE divided provinces of the ^n^ure were 
%l^fU{i unitef} by ttte victory of Constantius ^ 
but af tl}^t feeblp prince was d^Utute of persona} 
mfrit, ^thgr in peace or war ; as he feared bia 
generals, and distrusted his miiusters ; the triumph 
of his arms served only to establish the reign of 
the eunuchs over the Roman world. Those un- 
happy beings, the ancient production of oriental 
jealousy and despotism •, i»ere introduced into 
Greece and Rome by the contagion of Aaatic 
luxury f. Their progress was rapid ; and the eu- 
nuchs, who, in the time of Augustus, had been 
abhnnod, as the monstrous retinue of an Egyp- 
tian queen J, were gradually admitted into the fa- 
milies 

" Amtnianui (l.xiv.c.6.]unputM the firatpracticeof cu- 
tration lo the cruel ingenuity of SemiramiB, who wm luppcxed - 
to have reigned hbove nineteen hundred yean before Chiiit, The 
use of eunuch* u of high antiquity, both in Aiik and Egypt. 
Tbey are mentiptied in the law of Moses, Deutenm. xsiii. I. 
See GagHet, Origines det Lois, Sec. Pan L I. i. c. 3. 
-|- Eunuchum disti Telle te ; 

Quia soIk utuntur his reginse 

Terent. Eunuch. Act i. scene 2. 
This [day is translated fraia Menandcr, and the original must ' 
have appeared soon after the eastern conquesu of Alexander. 
X . Mile* . . spadonibui 

Servire rugo«it potest. 

Orat. Carm. v. 9. and Dacier ad loc. 

Br 
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tft^ ef tafCftomj of senators, and of the em- 
p^-on tliep^ves *, Restraint by the severe > 
edUia of Domitiao aad Nerva t, chaishM by t]}e 
pnde (^ Pi^pletpn, reduced to in humbk at«tiDn 
by th<s prwdeiice of CpBsttmtine {, tb^ multiplied 
in the psJkcs of im degenoate aons, and in^ 
■seo^y acqwred the knowledge, and at Iwgth 
fhe direction, of the secret councils of Constan-. 
tiiK, 'Hie arer»on and contempt which man- 
kind has. so nnifbimly entertained for that im> 
perfect spedea, appears to have degraded thdr 
character, and to have rendered them almoat as 
incE^iable as they were supposed to be, of con- 
ceiving any generous sentiment, or of perform- 
Tng any worthy action §. ' But the eusUchs were 
skiUed 

By the wptd tfia^o, the Romans very forcibly ezpreued 
Itlwir abborrcBce of this mutilated conditioTi. The Greek >pp^ 
btion (^euDBcht, which inKDiibly prevailed, had aoiilder souiidi 
and a more ambieuoug seiue. 

* We need on^tnentiDn Posides, a freednnn and evmichof 
ClaudiiUt in whote favour the emperor pimtitHted aomr of tb» 
Bott hoaounbU reward* of military valour. See SuHon. ik 
Cbodioi c. 26. Foeldet employed a great part of bit vealtlt' 
wbuildiBg. 

Ut Sfiado viocebat CapitoUa nostra 

Fosides. JuvenaL Sit. xivi 

f Caitrari mam vetuit. SueUm. in Doniitivi. c 7> See Dha 
CaMias.Lbivii. p. 1107. ; I. kviiL p. 1119. 

X There ii a passage in the AuguUan Hiitory, p. 137, ia 
jHihich Lampiidius, whilst he praitei Aleuinder Sercnit and 
CoDstantine for ntatrainiDg the tyaimyof thceunuchi, deplores 
the mischiefi which they occBsiooed in otherreigas. Hucacce> 
dit quod (uouchos nee in congiliis nee in miniiteriii habuit ; qui 
•oli principes perdant, dum eo« more gentkmi aut legum Pern. 
not Tfrfniit vivtre { qui a popido etiam amiciniinum KMoveflt f 
qui iBmnuntii lont, aUud quam respondetur referentet) claiw 
dente* {Hiacipcm •umn, et ageotM ante omnia ne quid sciat. 

§ Zmopbon (Cyropoedia, L viii. p. 540.) haa itated the 
■pedous reatont which engaged Cyme to intmit hit penon W 

the 
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dtUled ki tiie arts of flattery aad intrigae ; arii 
, tliey 2kiemattiy goreraed the lund of ConMsn- 
rios by his feaiSi, bis iodolenoe, sad his vanity *. 
Whifet he viewed in s deceitfal onrnv Ae fair* 
appearance of psbtie ^>06peiity, he sopio^ per- 
mined them to intercept the compbinib of the 
injured provinces, to accomalate inamens^ trea- 
sores by the sale of justice asd of bononn ; to 
disgrace the moqt Hoportsnt dignities, by the peo- 
moticai of those who had purchased at thdr hand* 
the powers of oppressicni f, and to gratify thmr re- 
snument against the &w mdependeoi spiiits, vho 
anxjgantly refused to solicit: theprotectitn of slaves. 
Of these shves the most dntinguished «ra^ the 
diaraberlain Essebios, who ruled the monarpb 
and the palace with such absolute sway, that Coa- 
stantius, according to the sarcasm of an impartial 
historBW, possessed some credit with this haughty 
feroorite, 

I^ goBrd of nmnclif.' H« itd abmmt in anrimib, tlutt al- 
tfaoagh tbe practiec of costrstmi might Ubw tbeir TOgmcroUe 
fiereeacH^ it iH not diioBiJah ibrir sucngtli or tpgril ; vid he por- 
iU(M biasBif, tiart iIuk wbo wcie tapaiaui taaa tbe rcit a£ 
hvaaat kind, wmdd be more firmly attached to tbe pnxaiaf 
ibctr benefactor. Dot a ioog txpaieatt bas ctniiadicted ibe 
jndgmml ofCyruSi. Some partJcDiar initances nay occur of 
twnrcb* £«tingiu^d by tbeir fidcKty, tbnriBloBr, Mdcbcir 
abilities; butif weranniite tbeTCoetallusteryof FenBalikliat 
and CEiinZf wc riiall find ^t the power of tiie einmdw has 
vnilbnnty niBiied the decHne and laM of every dynasty. 

*Se*'Amnriani]mM3iccHfmi*,Lui.c.t6.Luii.c.4. The 
wIioIe tcser mt lus keiparti^ Hatorf tema to jsitify the iaiec- 
tjm of HsMcrtsKis, «f Uiamoa, and «f JnliBa hnnel^'- vba 
have iaiahed the *icH of tbe cum of Coutsaaat. 

f AvcSm Victor ctnmm the ae^gtntx af his uiiuiiga 
in chooaing the govenwnof the yrown c M raBJ the gieneral* of 
I^e army, and conclodn his hlitiiry mith a «e«y bold obKrva- 
tion, at it is mucb mwr dasgetatM ander a fccUr lei^ to at- 
tack the minHiEn tku) the nastpr faimaetf. "UttvemK abaci- 
•* TBn breni, nt Imperatorc ipw clatius ita apparitontm (tenaqne 
" magis atroE.nibiL'' ' ' 
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fevourite*. By his artful suggestions, the em- chap. 
peror was persuaded to subscribe the condenuia- i * 

tbn of the unfortunate Gallus, and to add a new 
crime to the long list of unnatural murders which 
pollute the honour of the house of Consten- 
tine. 

When the two nephews of Constantine, Gallus sdncuin 
ajid Julian, were saved from the fury of the sol- „A}uS»a. 
diers, the former was about twelve, and the latter 
about six years of age; and, as the eldest was 
thought to be of a sickly con«itution, they ob- 
tained with the less difficulty a precarious and de- 
pendent life, from ihfe affected pity of Constan- 
tiiis, who was sensible that the execution of these 
helpless orphans would have been esteemed, by 
all mankind, an act of the most deliberate cruel- 
ty f. iJifferent cities of Ionia and Bithynia 
were assigned for the places of thdr exile and 
education ; but, as soon as their growing years 
excited the jealousy of the emperor, he judged it 
more prudent to secure those unhappy youths in 
the strong castle of Macellum, near Csesarea. 
The treatment which they experienced during a 
six years confinement, was pardy such as they 
could hope from a careful guardian, and partly . 
such as they might dread from a suspicious ty- 
rant. 

• Apudquem (si »erc dici debeat-) raultum Constantius po. 
tuit. Ammian. L xniL c. 4. 

t Greg6TyNa^aBEeii(Orat.ui.p.90.)ret>niach«thespo- 
ftate with his ingntknde towards Mark bishop of Arethusa, 
who had- contributed to save hii life j and we leam, tbough 
fcom a less rnpcctable aathority (Tilleroont, Hist, dea Erape- 
reuis, tom. iv. p. 916.}, that JuGaa vnw concealed in the saao- 
tuaiy of a chutxih. 
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CH4P. iwt*, Tbetr prison was an aiicieot pal^i^, t^ 
■ I _ /■ resid^ce of the kings of Cappadocia ; the ait^aT 
don was pleasant, the buildings stately, the ^lcIot 
(lire epadous. They pursued tjidr ^udies, »vA 
practised th^r exercises, itnder the (uitjoii of the 
most skilful master ; and the numerous hoiwb 
hole} ^pcmited to attend, or rather to gmrd, 
the nephews of Constantine, was not unworthy 
of the dignity <4 theijr birih. Bat they could not 
^isgiuse to themgelres th^t they were deprived qi 
■ fortune, of ireedom, and of safety f sfdude<| 
from the so^ty oi »U whom they i»uW tjryst or 
esteem, >nd condemned to pass th^r me^cboly 
hotu^ in the company of slaves^ devoted to the 
commands of » tyrant, who bad ulready injured 
them beyond the hope of recwjciha^, A» 
length, however, the emergencies of the ^te 
compelled the emperor, or rather bis eunuchs, ta 
invest Gallus, in the twenty>fi^ yew of his age, 
siHna with the title of C^esmr, and to cement this poli-^ 
cwar, tical'eonnecticm by his marriage with the princew 
J^^'' Coastantina. After a formal interview, in which 
the two princes mutually engaged thdr fsttli 
never to undertake any thing to the prejndjce of 
each other, they repaired without deUy to their 
respective stations. Copstantjus continued bia 
march towards the West, and Gallus fixed his re- 
sidence 

* Tbe most autJieniic acconnt of the education and adren- 
turet of Julian, is conuined in tile vpittle or roanifeato mhich 
> he himself addressed to the se«te and p«9pk of AtheDi. Xi- 
bamut (Orat. j?aientalis), on the aide of tbe Paganst and Socm> 
tes (Uiii. c. 1.), on that of the Cbristiaas, had prefierved s«ei 
ral iDtereeting^ i;ir>:u]ii«ta»cei> 
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•Ueocfc u Amioch, from nlience, «ldi a delegated char 
autfacrity, ha adminietered die five great dio^ <— , ,.. .^ 
<ese« of dw ewtam prefecture *. la this fortu" 
nate change, ttie new Ceesar vu not unmindful 
of \a» brother Juliui, who obtained the h<»iourt 
of his tank, the ;^pearaaces of lUierty, and the 
resticutiDn of an unp^e patrimony f. 

The vrifers the most indulgent to the memory Cn»irr 
of Galhis, and even Julian fainuelf, though h« d^^Tdt** 
trisfaed to cast a veil over the ftaHties of his bro- ^^""^ 
ther, are obliged to confess Hat the Cssar was n- 
c:^ble of reigning. Transported Aiom a pHecnt 
to a throne, he |>ossesscd neither genius nor appli- 
cuion, nor docility to conqjensate for the want of 
Inovledgd and experience. A temper naturally 
niorote and violeitt, instead of being corrected, 
wat soured t^soHtnde Uid adversity ; the remem- 
brance of what hs lud endured, disposed him ta 
retdadon rather than to sympathy ; and the on* 
governed sallies of his rage were often fatal to 
^se who approached his person, or were sub- 
ject to fan power \. Constantina, his wife, is 
described, 

* For the pronmioB of GaUvs, act Idatius, Zonmnt, and 
the two Vidore. According to Fhikfttorgiiu (I it. c. 1.), 
Uteophilut) ui Ariao bishop, wU the witncH, and, as it vtK, 
the giuruitee, Of thii solcnm engagemeni. He lupported that 
character wkh generous finsDess j but hf . de TlUetnost ( Hist. 
^ea Empemirs, tom. vr. p. 1120.) tbinki it rerj iroprobable 
that an heretic «hould h»e posaewed such ^rtue. 

■f Julian Va« at &« permitted to piinue lui stodieg at Coiw 
MHidaopIe, bnt tbt reputidon which he acquired aoon exched 
thejedoiHf of OownuitToa ; and the young prince was adnwd 
t* Wkhdnw himrif to the Itss coMpictiouf sceoes of fiithyiUa 
and 'Ionia. 

} See iidtati ad S.P. Q. A. p. S71. Jerom. in Chron. Aif 

relius. Victor, Eutrnpiua, x. 11. i shall cepy the words of 

EutiopikUr 
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cli Ap. described, not ais a'wranan, but as one of the i^ 
ii,., ^ ■ feroal furies tormented vith an insatiate thirst of 
human blood *. Instead of emf^ymg ho- in* 
fluence to insinuate the mild counsels of piudmcc 
and humiinity, she exasperated the fierce passions 
of her husband ; and as she retained the vanity^ 
though she had renounced the gmlleness -of her 
sex, a pearl necklace was esteemed an equiralent 
price for the murder of an innocent and virtnous 
nobleman f. The cruelty of Galhis vas sokne^ " 
times displayed in the undussembled violence o( 
popular or miluary executions ; and was corner 
times disguised by the abuse of law, and tiie forms 
<>f judicial proceedings. The private houses of 
•Antioch, and the places of public resort, were be! 
sieged by spies and informers ; and the Caesar 
himself, concealed in a plebeian habit^ very fre< 
quently condescended to assume that odious eha^ 
racter. Every apartmait of the palace was adorns 
ed with the instruments of death and torture, and 
a general consternation was diffused through tbe 
capital of Syria. The Prince of the East, as if he 
had 

Eulropius, who vrote hia abridgmeot about fiitwB fcars after 
the dnth of Gallut, when there was no loQg«r any tDodTC «'• 
thertoflatterortodepivciatehuchsnicterd " Maltii tnciTiliburi 
** genii Gallus CKsar . . . vir natura feios et ad tyraunideni 
** proaior, si suo jure ioiperare licuisset." 

' Megvnt quidem mortalii, inilainiBBtrix BCTKnttE asadua^ 
humani cnions arida, &c. Ammian. Marcelltii. 1. xiv.-c. !• Thtf 
UDcenty of Annniwiua would not auSer bint to nuerepreSFnt 
hcti at charecters, but bis,Iave aiamHiifiu aroaraentt fretjueot- 
. hf betrayed bim into an unnatural *ehemcDce of expre«nait. 

■\ Hit name nas Ctematitu ef Alexandria, aod bit only crine 
WM a nfatal to gratify the desire* of his mother-in-law ; wtha 
foUcited hi« death, because she had be<n dinpprinted of Iiia 
- love. Ammian. I. iiiv.'c. 1. 
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bad . been coosdous how nuch he had to Seais chah 
aad how littie he dflBored to rqgli} selected f(v the • .^^j^ ,,* 
objects of his resentment, the provincials accused 
of some inut^najy treasoD, and his own courtiers^ 
whom with more reason he su^}ected of incensii^ 
hy tiieir secret corre^)ondau:e> the timid and sus- 
ludous mind of Constantius. But he forgot that 
be; was depririi^ himself of bis only support, the 
afiecdon of the pec^le ; whilst he furoished the 
malice of his enemies with the arms of truth, and 
aSia^ed the oi^eror the falrert pretence of ex- 
acting the ibxfoit of his pm|de, and of his life *. 

As long as Ae civil war suspended the fate of Mnnate 
the Roman world, Constantius dissembled, his peHiimi- 
^ifowledge of the we^ and crud'aduumstraliim j^asH. 
to which hi^ cbcMce had aibjected the East ; and 
the discovery .of some asSasdns, secretly dispatched 
10 Antioch by the tyrant of Gaul, was ^nployed 
to convince the public, Xbzt the emperor and the 
Csesar veie npited by the same Interest and pur- 
sued by the sajgoe enemies f. But when the vio 
tory was dedded in bvour of Constantius, his de- 
peaident colleague became less useful and less for- 
midable. Every circimistance of his conduct was 
severely and suspiciously exsuntned, and it was pri- 
vately resolved, either to deprive Callus of the 
puipi^ 

f &ein Ajnsiiaaat{I. siv.c. l.T.) a very ample dctaSof the 
crneltiei of Gallus. Hi; brother Julian (p. 272.) insmuatec, 
ttiA a Mcret conspiracy had been formed against him ; aiid Zo> 
•imMwumi (L ii. p. 13J.) the periotn engaged in it ;aiBtiu^ 
ter of considenible ranlc, and two obscure ageitfB, wto Wf re re- 
solved to make tbeu- fortune. _ 

-^ ZomTas, L siiL tank ii. p. 17f 18. Hhe auasdot had mi- 
xluced a greet Dumber of legionaries ; but their designs were 
ducovered Aid leteaied by an old womaa ia wLmc cotta^ 
ibej-bdged. 
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CnAt. poTpIet or it leeat to remove Um IMn the iaieij 
■^1 ^ I- lent liLxurj of iWs to die burdd^ and dUig^C' 
Af a German w^. The desth of TheophilBfl« 
coOBular of the province of Syria« who iA a time 
t4 scardty had been massacred by the people of 
Antioch, vith the conniVaiKe, and almost at ihfe 
instigation of Gallus, was jiutly resented, DM 
only as an act of wanton cruelty, bwt as ai dfln- 
gerous insitlt oit the supreftie majesty of CoAStm- 
tiiis. Two minfMers of Ulustrioiis ranfe, Dbmi^ 
tian, the orienta! pnefect, and Montius, quxstor 
of the palace, were empowered by a spedat com- 
mission to viait and r^orm the state of the East. 
They were instrected to behave towards OaUus 
with moderation and respect, and, by the gentlest 
drts of persuaaon, to engage him to comply with' 
the invitation of his brother and eolleagife. The 
rashness of the prsefect dis^pointed these prudmt 
measures, and hastoied his own n&i, tA wefi as 
that of his enemy. On his arrival at Antioch, 
BomidJin passed disd^nfully before libe gates of 
ihe |>alace, :wd alleging a slight pretrace of in- 
disposition, continued several days in sullen re- 
tirement, to prepare an inflannnator^ memorial, 
which be transmitted to the in^jerial court. 
Yielding at length to the pressing solicitations of 
Gallus, the pPEefect condesfmded to take his seat 
in council ; bat his first step was to signify A con- 
cise and haughty mandate, importing that the 
Caesar should immediately repair to Italy, and 
flireatening that he himself would punish his de- 
lay or hesitatitm, by suspending the usual allow- 
ance of his household. The nephew an^ daughfc*- 
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t^CotiMantme, who could iH btixik the insolence chap. 
of a subject, expressed their resentment by ia- -.. 
, stansly 'delivering Doraitiu) to the custody of a 
goM^. The quarrel stiH admitted of some terms 
of accommodation. TTiey were rendered ifiiprtc^ . 
tkable by the hnprudeilt behawoar "of Mon- 
tias, a statesman, whose asrt and experience were 
irequoitly betrayed by the ievity of his di^o; 
lation*. The qussttx- reproached Callus in hau^- 
ty language, ^bat a prince who was scarcely au- 
riiorised to remove a municip^ magistrate ebouU 
presume to imprison a prjctorian pnefect ; con- 
vened a meeting of the civil and niilitary officers j 
and required them, in &e name of their sove- 
rei^, to defend the person and dignity of hi9 
repres^tatlves. By this rash declaration of war, 
the impatient temper of Oallus was prc^oked to 
embrace the most desperate counsels. He or- 
dered his guards to stand to their arms, assembled 
the populace of Antioch, md recommended to thar . 
sieal die care of his safety and revenge. His com- 
mands were too fatally obeyed. They fudely 
Sa^ed the prasfect and the qu?e3t6f, and tjmg 
their legs together 'ftSth ropes, they dragged 
fhem through ^ the streets of the city, inflicted 
a thousand insults and a thousand wounds on these 
unhappy victims, and at last precipitated their 
Vol. III. N mangled 

• In tlie present teiit of Ammianus, we read, jlifttr, quidem, 
ied.ad knilattm propentiot' ; which formi a senteiiae of contra- 
dictory nonsense. With the aid of an old tnanoicript, Valeno* 
ha* rectified £be fint of these corruptiona, ^nd we p«rc<iTe b 
say cf light in the Bubititution of the word vafer. If wetxii' 
{Ure. to change Imilalan into leiiUalan, this alteration of a linj^e 
letter wIU render the nhole passage clear aad coasioteiit. 
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mangled and lifeless bodies into the stream of ihe 
OroDtefi '. 

After such a deed, whatever might have been 
the designs of Callus, it was only in a field of 
battle that he could assert bis innocence with any 
fa(^ of snccess. But the mind of that prince was 
fonned of an equal mixture of violence and weak- 
ness. Instead of assuming the title o£ Augustus, 
instead of employing in his defence the troops 
and treasures of the East, he suffered himself to- 
be decked by the affected tranquility of Con- 
Gtantius, who, leaving him the v^ pagetotry of 
a court, imperceptibly recalled the veteran le- 
gions from the provinces of Asia. But as it still 
appeared dangerous to arrest Gallus in his capital, 
the slow and safer arts of dissimulation were prac- 
tised with success. The firequeat and pressing 
epistles of Constantius were filled with professions 
of confidence and friendship i exhorting the Cxsar 
to discharge the duties of his high station, to re- 
lieve his colleague from a part of the puUic cares, 
and to assist the West by. his presence, his coun- 
sels, and his arms. After so many reciprocal in- 
juries, Gallus had reason to fear and to distrust. 
But he had neglected the opportunities of Sight 
and of resistance ; he was seduced by the flatter- 
ing assm'ances of the tribune Scudilo, who, under 
the semblance of a rough soldier, disguised thft 



* Iiutead of being obliged to collect scattered and imperfect 
hinta from various sources, we now enter into the full stream of 
the history of Anunianui, and need only refer to the seventh 
and ninth chaptna of bit^urteenth book. Philogtorgtut, hawT 
ever (L iii. c. 28.), ,though putial to Gallua, should not be 
Mtirely OTtrfooked. 
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Inofit.atiful in^uadon ; and he depended on the chap. 
credit of his wife Gonstantina, till the miseaaonable • . . '. ■ 
death of that princess completed the ruin in which 
he had been involve^ by her impetuous pas- 
tas ". • 

After a long delay, the reluctant Caesar set (or- Hudii- 
wards on his journey to theimperial court. From ^tS,' 
Antioch to Hadrianople, he traversed the wide 
extent of tus dominions with a numerous wd 
stately train } and as he laboured to conceal his. 
^prehensions from the world, and perhaps from 
himself, he entertamed the people, of Constan- 
tinople with an exhibition of the games of the 
xjrcus. The pt'ogtese of the journey might, how- 
ever, have warned him of the impending danger. 
In all the principal cities he was met by ministers 
of confidence, commissioned to s^ae the offices of 
government, to observe his motions, and to pre- 
vent the hasty salli^ of his despair. TThe persons 
dispatched to secure the provinces which he left 
behmd, passed him wit^ cold salutations, or af- 
fected disdain ; and the troops, .whose station lay 
along the public road, were studiously removed 
on hie approach^ iest they might be tempted ta 
ofier thdr swords for the service of a civU war f. 
,,. N 2 After 

* She liad preceded her husband i but died of a fever on the 
toad, at a little place in Bichynia, called CtEnum Gailicanum. 
■f The Thebian' legions, which were then quartered at Ha- 
drianople, sent A deputatioo to Galliis, with a tender of their 
■erviccs. Ammian, 1. xiv. c. 11. The Notitia (a. 6. 20. 38. 
edit. Labb.) mentions three several legions which bore the 
Aame of Thebsean. The zeal of M. de Voltaire, ro destroy a 
despicable though celebrated legend, has tempted him on the 
slightest groi^nds to deny the existence-of a Thebsean legion 
hi the ttoman armies. See Oeuvres de Voltaire, torn, xv; 
(>■ 411. ^arto edition. ' 
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After Gallus had been pennitted to r^iose hittf- 
self a few <bys at Hadriaiu^e, he received a 
niahdate-, expressed in the most haughty add ah- ' 
scAvte style^ that his splentfid retinue shdutd halt 
in that dty, while the Caesar himself, with only 
ten post-carriages, Ghoutd hasten to the imperial 
residence at Milan. In this rapid journey^ the 
profound respect which was due to thie brother 
and colleague of Coitetantius, was insensiUy 
changed into rude familiarity ; and Gallus, who 
discovered in the countenances of the attendants 
that they already considered themselves as lus 
guards, and might soon be employed as his exe- 
cutioners, began to accuse lus fatal rashness, imd 
t6 recollect with terror and remorse the ccnduct 
by which he had provoked his fete. The dissi- 
mulauon wluch had hitherto been presnved, was 
laid a»de at Petovio in Pannonia. He was con- 
dncted to a palace in the suburbs, where the ge- 
lieral Barbatio, with a select bsmd of soIdKers, who 
could neither be moved by jHty, nor corrupted by 
rewards, expected the arrival of his iilustriouB 
victim. Ift the close of the evening he was ar- 
l^sted, ignominiously stripped of the en^gns of 
Csesar, and hurried away to Pola in Istria, a se- 
questered prison which had been -so recently pol- 
luted with royal blood. The horror which he felt 
was soon increased by the appearance of his im- 
placable enemy the eunuch Eusebius, who, with 
the assistance of a notary and a tribune, proceeded 
to interrogate him concerning the administration 
of the East. The Cassar sunk under the weight 
of shame and guilt, confessed all the criminal 
actions^ 
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actions, and all the treamnable detagas wh which char 
he was charged ; and by imputing thpijt to the • 
advice of hjg vifej exasperated the intUgnation 
<^ Constai)tius> who reviewed with partial preju- 
dice the minutes (^ the exaniination. The empe- 
ror was easily cojivinced, that his own safety was 
iacompadble with the life <^ his cousin : the seo- 
tenoe oS death was agned, di^rabched, and execu- 
ted; and the nephew of Constantine, with hia ■ 
hands tied behind hb back, was beheaded in pri- 
son hks the vilest malefactor *. Those who are 
inclined to filiate the cruelties <^ Constaodus, as- 
sert ttffit be fioon relented, and endeavoured to re- 
call the Uoody mandate : but that the seoond mes- 
soiger ii)|tAsted mth the reprieve, was dttamed 
^y the eunijchs, who dr^ded the unforgiving tent- 
per of Gallus, and yeie desirous of reuo^g tp 
./keir empire the wealthy provinces of the East f* 

Besides the rd^ing emperor, Julian alone sur- The dui- 
yived, <rf all th? mnaerous posterity of Constan- |^" ^ 
tius ChloruSf The misfortune of his roj^l birth '"""n- 
involved him in the disgrace c^ Gallus. Fnxn 
his retiroqent in the happy country of Ionia, he 
jiras conveyed under a strong guard to the court 
ps ' of 

• Sec the complete n»rrttlve of the journey and <Ieith of 
Gallus in AmimanuB, L 14. c. 11. Jidian complaitu that hi* 
■brother was put to ieaA without a trial ; attempti to jurtify, 
pr at least to excute, the ciud rercnge which he had inflicted on 
im eoemies ; but seepu at last to acknoiriedge that he migbt 
justly have beeu deprived of the purple, 

f HuloBCorgiu*) 1. iv. c, 1. Zonaraai L siii. torn. a. p> ISk 
' But the former yrn partial towards an Arian moaarch, and the 
latter tranacribed) without choice or criticitm, whateter he found 
in the wiitiugi of the andenta. . 
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■ of Milan ; where he languished above seven 
^ months, in the continual apprehendon of suffer- 
ing the same ignominious death, which was dai- 
ly inflicted, almost before his eyes, on the friends 
and adherents of his persecuted family. His 
looks, his gestures, his silence, were scrutinized 
with malignant curiosity, and he was perpetual- 
ly assaulted by enemies, whom he had never of- 
«faided, and by arts to which he was a stranger *. 
But, in the school of adversity, Julian insoisi- 
bly acquired the virtues of firmness and discre- 
tion. He defended his honour, as well as his 
life, again^ the ensnaring subtleties of the eu- 
nuchs, who endeavoured to extort some declara- 
tion of his sentiments ; and whilst 1^ cautiously 
suppressed his grief and resentment, he nobly 
disdained to flatter the tyrant, by any seeming , 
approbation of his brother's murder. Julian 
most devoutly ascribes -his miraculous deliver- 
ance to the protection of the gods, who had ex- 
empted his innocence from the sentence (^ de- 
structi(Hi pronounced by their justice against the 
impious house of Gonstantine f. As the most ef- 
fectual instrument of their providence, he grate- 
fully 

* See A>"nuaDUB MartdUn. L xv. c. I. S. S. Julian hinuelf, 
in hb epistle to the Athenians, draws ^ very lively aod ju^t 
picture of his own daager, and of his sentiments. He sbewsr 
however, a tendency to esaggeiate hia suSeiingv, by insinuating, 
though in obscure terms, th^t diey lasted above a year ; a pe- 
riod which cannot be reconciled with thi ti-uth of Clirimology. 

t Julian has workpd tbecrimej and misfortunes of the family 
of Constantine into an allegorical fable, which is happily con- 
crived and agreeably related. It forms the conclusion of the 
seventh -Oration, from whence it has been detached and transla- 
ted by the,Abbe de U Bleterie. Vic de Jovien, torn. ii. p. 365 
—408. , ■ 
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fiiliy acknowledges the steady and generous friend- chap. 
ship of the «Bpress Eusebia •, a woman of beauty ■,_ ^ ■ 
and merit, who, by the ascendant which she had 
gained over the mind of her husband, counter- 
balanced, in some measure, the powerful con- 
spiracy of the eunuchs. By the intercession of his 
patroness, JuUan was admitted into the imperial 
{»*esence ; he pleaded his cause with a decent 
freedom, he was heard with favour -, and, notwith- 
stcmding the efforts of his enenues, who urged 
the danger of sparing an avenger of the blood of 
Gallus, tfie milder sentiment of Eusebia prevailed - 
in the council. But the effects of a second in- 
terview were dreaded by the eunuchs; and Ju- 
lian was advised to withdraw for a while into the 
neighbourhood of Milan, till the.emperor thought He u nnt 
proper to assign the city of Athens for the place a. d. ass. 
of his honourable exile. As he had discovered ""^' 
from his earliest youth, a propen^ty, or rather 
passion, for the language, the manners, the learn- 
ing, and the religion of the Greeks, he obeyed 
with pleasure an order so agreeable to lus wishes. 
Far from the tumult of arms and the treachery 
of courts, he spent six months amidst the_ groves 
of the academy, in a free intercourse with the 
philosophers of the age, who studied to cultivate 
the genius, to encourage the vanity, and to in> 
flame the ijeyotion of their royal, pupil. Their 
N 4 labours, 

^ She «rai a native of ThessJonica in Macedonia, of a noble 
family, and the daughter as well at nster of connik. Her mar- 
liage with the emperor m»j be placed in the year 352. In a 
diTidedagelhehiitorianBofaDpartiesagiceiD her praises. See 
their testimonies coHected by TiUetnoott Hist, des EmpeieurSf 
^om. iv. p. 750 — 75i, 
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labours were not unsucce^ul ; and JuBan m- 
violably preserved for Athens that tender r^ard» 
which Seldom fails to arise in a liberal nund, frcna 
the recollection of the place where it has discovered 
and exercised its growing powers. The gentler 
ness and affability of manners, which his temper 
suggested and his situation imposed, insenraUy 
engaged the affections of the strangers, as well as 
citizens, _with whom he conversed. Some of bis 
fellow-students might perhaps examine his belia- 
viour with an eye of prejudice and aversion j but 
Julian establMied, in the school of Athebs, a ge- 
neral pr^wssession in favour of Ins virtues sumI 
talents, which was soon diffused over the Rodibq . 
world •. 

Whilst his hours were passed in ttudious retire 
ment, the empress, resolute to achieve the gene* 
reus de^gn which she had undertakem, was not 
unmindful of the care of his fortune. The death 
of the late Csesajr had left Constantius invested 
with the sole command, and (^pressed by the ac- 
cumulated weight of a mighty empire, before 
the wounds of civil discord could be healed, the - 
provinces of Gaul were overwhelmed by a deluge 
of Barbarians. The Sarmatians no longer re- 
spected 

* LibaniuB and Gregory NaEianzen bave exhausted tlie arts 
as well as the powers of their eloquence, to represent JuUan as 
the first of heroes, or the wortt of tyrants, Gregory was hi» 
frUow-studenl at Athens ; an4 the aymptonis which he so tra- 
gically describes, of the future wickedness of the apostate, a- 
mouiit only to some bodily imperfections, and to some pecul'!-, 
arities in his speech and manner. He protests, however, that he 
tieti foresaw and foretold the calamities of the church and state 
(Greg. Nazianzen, Orau iv. p. 121, 122.). 
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«pected the barrier of the Danube. The impu- chap. 
nhy of rapine had increased the boldness and ■_.. ^ m ,■ 
numbers of the wild Isaurians : those robbers de- 
ficended firom their craggy mountains to ravage 
the adjacent country, xad had even presumed, 
though without success, to besiege the important 
aty of Seleuch, whjch was defended by a garri- 
son of three Roman legions. Above all, the Per- 
sian, monarch, elated by victory, again threatened 
tbe peace of Afiia, and the presence of the em< 
peror was indispensably required, both in the 
West, and in the East. For the first time. Con- 
stantius sincerely acknowledged, that h& angle 
strength was unequal to such an extent of care 
and of dominion *. Insensible to the voice of 
flattery, which assured him that his all-powerful 
virtue, and cele^l fortune, would still continue 
t» triumph over every obstacle, he listened with 
complacency to the advice of Eusebia, which gra- 
tified his indolence, without offending his suspi- 
cious pride. As she perceived that the remem- 
brance- of Gallus dwelt on the emperor's mhid, 
she artfully turned his attention to the opposite 
characters of the two brothers, which from their 
infancy had been compared to those of Bomitiaa 
and of Titus t- She accustomed her huslrand to 
consider 

* Succumbere tot neceraitatibiu tamquc crebris unum se 
quod nnnquam lecetat aperte demonstrana. Ammian. 1. xv. c. 8, 
'He then «pre»es, in tbeirown wordS) tbe flattering assurances 
yvf the courtiers. 

f Tantum a temperatia moribus JuUani diSerens frattis quan- ^ 

turn inter Vespaiiani filios fuit, Domitianum et Titum. Amm. 
l.xiv.'C.ll. The circumstancesand educationof tbetwobrft- v_ 
then ■wen so nearly the same, as to afford a strong example of 
^he innate diffemice of characters, 
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i:onsider Julian as a youth of a mild unambiHoos 
I disposition, whose allegiance and gratitude might 
be secured by the gift of the purple, and who was 
qualified to fill, with honour, a subordinate sta- 
tion, without aspiring to dispute the commands, 
or to shade the glories, of his sovereign and bene- 
factor. After an obstinate, though secret struggle, 
the opposition of the ^vourite eunuchs submitted 
to the ascendancy of the empress ; and it was re- 
solved that Julian, ^iter celebrating his nuptials 
with Helena, sister of Constantius, should be ap- 
pointed, with ^e title of Caesar, to reign over the 
countries beyond the Alps*. 

Although the order which recalled him td court 
was probably accompanied by some intimation of 
his approaching greatneK, he a|^eals to the peo- 
pie of Athens to witness his tears of undissem- 
bled sorrow, when he was reluctandy torn away 
from his beloved retirement t> -He trembled for 
his bfe, foT his fame, and even for hie virtue ; and 
his sole confidence was derived firom the persua- 
^(Hi, that Minerva inspired all bis actions, and 
that he was protected by an invi^ble guard of 
angels, whom for that purpose she hfed borrowed 
from the Son and Moon. He approached with 
horror the palace of Milan ^ nor could the ior 
genooHs youth conceal his indignation, when he 
fouiVd himself accosted with false and servile re- 
spect by the assassins of his family. Eusebia, re* 
joicing 

■ * Ammianas, I. xv. c. 8. Zosimus, I. iii. p. 137) 138. 

■i Julian, ad S. P. Q. A. p. '£15, 276. LibaniuB, Orat. x. 
p. 2HS. Julian did tiot yield till the Gods had signified their 
will by repeated vision* and omens. His piety then forbad* 

him to resist. 
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joidng m the success of her benevolent schemes, 
embraced him with the tenderness of a sister j and . 
endeaToured, by the most soothing caresses, to 
<Uspel his terrors, and reconcile him to his for- 
tune. But. the ceremony of shaving tus beard, 
and his awkward demeanour, when he iirst ex- 
changed the cloak of a Greek philosopher for the 
military habit of a Roman prince, amused, during 
a few days, the levity of the imperial court •. 

The emperors- of the age of Constantine no 
longer deigned to consult with the senate in the 
choice of a colleague ; but they were anxious th^ 
rfieir nomination should be ratified by the con- 
sent of the army. - On this solemn occasion, the 
guards, with the other troops whose stations were 
in the fldghbourhood of Milan, appeared und^ 
arms ; and Constantius ascended his lofty tri- 
bunal, holding by the hand his cousin Julian, 
who entered the same day into the twenty-fifth 
year of his age t- In a studied speech, conceived 
and delivered with dignity, the en:peror repre- 
sented the various dangers which threatened the 
prosperity of the republic, the necessity of naming 
a Ca:sar for the administration of the West, and 
his own intention, if it was . agreeable to their 
wishes, of rewarding with the honours of the 
purple, the promising virtues of the nephew of 
Constantine. The approbation of the soldiers was 
testified 

* Julian himaelf relates (p. 27*). with acme hnmonr, the 
cireiimatancea of his own metamorphoiia, his downcatt looktt 
and hia perplexity at being thus suddenly tranapotted into S 
new world, where every object appeared strange and hostile- 

\ See Ammian.Marc^llin. I. xv, c. 8. Zosimus,!. iii. p. 139. 
,Aurclius Victor. Victor Jimior in Epitom. Eotrop. S. 14. 
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CHAP, testified by a respectful murmur : they ga|ied ta 
■, /,!, ■ the manly countenance of Julian, and observed 
with pleasure, that the hre which sparkled in his 
eyes was tempered by a modest blush, on being 
. thus exposed, for the first time, to the pubfi^ 
view of mankind. As soon as the ceremony of 
his invesuture had been performed, CoQstiuitius 
addressed him with the tooe of authoiity, which 
hi^ superior age and station permitted him to asr- 
eume ; and exhorting the new Gssar to deserve^ 
by heroic deeds, that sacred 8n4,immortal name» 
the emperor gave his colleague the strongest aft. 
Gurances of a friendship which should nev^ be 
in^>aired by time, nor interrupted by their separa- 
tion into the most distant dimatet. As socm as 
die speech was ended, the troops, as a tokett 
of applause, clashed tbeix shields against l^r 
Jcnees • ; while the officers who surrounded the 
tribunal expressed, with decent reserve, thar s^se 
of the merits of the representative of CoDStan- 
tbs. 
and de- The twD princes retained to the palace ir. the 

CiHT, szme chariot ; and during the slow proceBsioa, Ju- . 
A.D.355. jijj, i^peated to himself a verse of his favourite 
Homer, wliich he might etjually apply to his for- 
tune and to his fears t- The four-and^enty 
d^ys 

' Militares omnet honendo frsgorc scotq gcnibui tllidntteB i 
quod est proeperitati) indicium pleimm ; Ktm contra cum hattift 
clypei fcriuntur, irx doctnnentiim est et doloris . . . Ammiuitn 
add*, witli. a nice diitinctioD, Eumque ut potion reverentia Ber- 
varetiir, nee supra modum laudabant nee infra ^wmt decebat. 

f £AA«Ct rt^fU^ timt^, UH /tMf» ■sfKTiH*. The word 

porpU, which Homer had uaed as a vague but commoa ^pkhet 
for death, ivae applied by Julian to Mtpress, very aptlf) the na- 
ture and object of his own ap^beiwoiu. 
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days -which the Casar spent at MHan after his in- 
irestiture, iuid the first months of his Gallic reign^ i 
*ere devoted to a splendid but severe captivity ^ 
-not could the acqui^tion of hoAour compensate 
i6r the loss of freedom •. His steps were watch-' 
«J, his correspondence was intercepted ; and he 

■ was obliged, by pnidence, to decline the visits o^ 
hie most intimate friends- Of his former domes- 
tics, four only wtre permitted to attend him ; two 
pages, his phyacian, and his librarian ; the last of 
whom was employed in the care of a valuable col' 
lectiofl of books, the gift of the empress, who 
studied the inclinations as well as the interest of 
her friend. In the room of these faithful ser- 
•rxats^ an household was formed, such indeed as 
became the dignity of a Cssar : but it was filled 
with a crowd of slaves, destitute, and periiaps iu' 

' capable of any attachment for their new master, 
to whom, for the most part, they were either un- 
known or su^ected. His want of experience 
might require the assistance of a wise counsel; but 
the minute instructions which regulated the ser- 
vice of his table, and the distribution of his hours, 
were adapted to a youth still under the discipline 
of hs preceptors, rather than to the situation of 
2 prince imruSted with the conduct. of an im- 
portant , 

• He Tcpitflents, in the most pntlietic tciTtiB (p. 277.) ihc 
• ■ •"■ ■■ -Dr bis tabl 



Sutress of his new si'tuation. The provision for b 
however so elegant and sumptuous, that the young philosopher 
tejected it with disdain. Quam legeret libellum assidue, qucoa . 
CcmatantiuH ut privignumad Btudia mittens nianCi sua conscrip- 
■ MTat, prilicenter disponens quid in convlvio Csesaris impendi 
deberet, Phasianiim, et vulvam et sumeo exigi letuit et iafem. 
Anuniai). MsrccUis. 1. xti. e. 5. 
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CM A, p. portant war. If he aspired to deserve she e 
.. ^ of his subjects, he was checked by the fear of dis' 
pleasing his sovereign i and even the fruits of his 
marriage-bed were blasted by the jealous artihcea 
of Eusebia * herself, who, on this occaaicm alone^ 
seems to have been unmindful of the teodeme^fr 
of her sex, and the generosity of her character. 
The memory of his fithtr and of his brothers re- 
minded Juhan of his own danger, and his appr^^ 
~ hensions were increased by the recent and un- 
^"s'l^ 'worthy fate of Sylvanue. In fhe summer which 
"^ preceded his own elevation, that 'general had been 

sepcember. choseu to deliver Gaul from the tyranny of the 
Barbarians.;- but Sylvanus soon discovered that he 
bad left his most dangerous enemies in the im- . 
perial court. A dexterous informer, counte- , 
nanced by several of the principal ministers, pro- 
cured from him some recommendatory lettbrs $ 
and erazing the whole of the contents, except the 
signature, filled up the vacant parchment with 
matters of high and treasonable import. By the. 
industry and courage of his friends, the fraud was 
however detected, atid in a great council of the 
civil 

• If we recollect that Constantine, the father of Helena, died 
aboTB eighteen yean before in a matureold age, itsrill appeal pro- 
^ bable, t fa^t the dangtiter, though a virgin, coold not be very yOUng 
at the time of her marriage. She was soon afterwards delivered 
of a eon, who died immediately, qu6d obstetrix corrupts Mcr- 
cede, mox natum prxaecto plus<|uam convencrat umtiilico iieca< 
vit. She accompanied the emperor and en^ress in their journey 
to Rome, and the latter, qiiiesitum venenum bibere per naudein 
illexit, ut quotiescunque concepisset, immaturum abjiceret par-> 
turn. Ammian. 1. xVi. c.-lO. Our physicians wiU determine 
whether there exists such a poinnn. For iny own part, I am in- 
clined to hope that the public malignity imputed the efl'ccts M* 
Bcci^cDt as the guilt of EusebiA 
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civil and military oiEcers, held in the presence o£ chap. 
the emperor himself, the innocence of Sylvanua -,... ,^ .t-^ 
was pubUcly acknowledged. But the discovery 
came too late ; the report of the calumny and the 
hasty seuEure of his estate, had already provoked 
the indignant chief to the rebdlion of which he 
was so unjustly accused. He assumed the purple 
at his head-quarters of Cologne, and his active 
ppwers appeared to menace Italy with an inva^on, 
and Milan with a siege. In this emergency, Ur- 
sidnus, a general of equal rank, regained, by an 
act of treachery, the &vour which he had lost by 
his eminent services in the East. Exasperated, as 
he might speciously allege, by injuries of a similu 
nature, he hastened with a few followers to jom 
the standard, and to betray the confidence, of his ' 
too credulous friend. ^ After a reign of only 
twentyreight days, Sylvanus was assassinated : 
the soldiers who, without any criminal inteiition, 
had blindly followed the example of their leader, 
immediitfely returned to their allegiance ; and 
the flatterers of Constantius celebrated the wis- 
dom and felicity of the monarch who had ex- 
tinguished a civil war without the hazard of n 
battle •. 

The protection of the Rhstkn frontier, and Comt«i- 
the persecution of the Catholic church, detained r'^'b, 
Constantius in Italy above eighteen months after ^^ j"' 
the departure of Julian. Before the emperor re- 
turned into the £a^, he indulged his pride and 
curiosity 

• Ainmianu«(sT, 5.) was perfectly well informed of the con- 
duet and fate of Sylvanui. He himtelf wbb oneof the few fcl- 
lowcn who attended Uniciaus in bit dangerous, enterprise. 
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GHA^. curiosity in a visit to the aaaent capittd *. He 
>fc.^^^ proceeded fnnn Milan to Rome along die JEjtd~- 
Uan and FUminian ways ; and at aooti as he ap^ ■ 
proached within forty mfles of the city, the marcb 
of a prince who had never vanqui^ed a foreign 
enemy, assumed the appearance of a triumpbat 
procession. His splendid tran was' composed of 
all the ministers of luxury ; but in a time of pro- 
.found peace, he was encompassed by the glttter-« 
mg arms of the numerous squadrons of iat guA'di/ 
and cuirassiers.' TheiT streaming tttnhers of nHc, 
embossed with gold, smd shaped in the fotm of 
dr^^ons, waved round the person of the em- 
peroT. Constantiiw Sat alone in a 4ofty car re- 
splendent with gold and precious gems ; atid, ex- 
cept when he bowed his head to. pass under the 
gates of the cities, he a&ected a stately demeanbttr 
of inflexible, and, as it might seem, of insensible' 
gi^vity/ rple severe discipline of the Persian 
youth had been ibtrodticed by the euridchs into 
the imperial palace J and sbch wete the habits of 
patience which they hid inculcated, that, during 
a slow and sultry march, he wis never seen fo 
move his hand towards his fece^ or to tuni' his 
eyes either to the right or to the left. -Ha was 
received by the magistrates and senate of Rotrie j 
and the emperor surveyed, *ith attention, the-cMf 
honours of the republic, and the consolar image;^ 
■ of the noble families. The streets were lined 

witft' 

' For ttie paiticulan of the visit of CoDstautius to Rotnei 
»c Ammianus, I. xvi. c. 10. We have oilly to add, that Thv- 
mittius tvas appointed deputy from Coiutantinople, and thiht he 
composed bb fourth onttion (or this ceremony. 
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with an innumerable mutdtude. Their repeated CHa^. 
acclamations expressed thdr joy at beholding, ^— ^,— / 
after an absence of thirty-two years, the sacred 
person of then- sovereign ^ and Constanfitts him- 
self expressed, wiA some pleasantry, his affected 
Surprise that the human race should thus suddenly 
be collected on the same spot. The son of Con- 
Stantine was lodged in the ancient palace c^ 
Augustus: he presided in the senate, harangued 
the pet^le from the tribunal which Cicero ha4 so 
often ascended, asMated with unusual courtesy at 
the games of the circus, and accepted the crowns 
of gold, as well as the panegyrics which had been 
prepared' for the ceremony by the deputies of the 
principal cities. His short risit of thirty days 
was emf^oyed in Ytewing the monuments of art 
and power, which were scattered over the seven 
hills and the interjacoit valleys. He admired the 
awful majesty of the capltol, the vast extent of 
the baths of Caracalb and Diocletian, the severe 
^mpUclty i^ the pantheon, the massy greatness of 
the amphitheatre of Titos, the elegant archi- 
lecture of the theatre of Pompey and the Temple 
of Peace, ,and, above all, the stately structure of 
the Forum and column of Trajan •, acknowledg- 
ing, that the voice of &me> so prone to invent 
aiul to magnify, had made an inadequate report 
bf the metropolis of the world. The traveller, 
who has contemplated the ruins of ancient Rome, 
may conceive some imperfect idea of the senti- 
ments which they must have inured when they 
reared their heads in the splendour of unsullied 
beauty,' 

Vol. III. O ■ The 
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CHAP. The, sadsBiction which Constantius bad recehred 
■ , ' ■ from this journey excite^ him to the g^qerous 
A new emuUtion of bestowing on the Romans some me- 
.morial of. his own gratitude and mrniihcence. 
His first idea was to imitate the equestrian and 
colossal statue which he had seen in the Forum of 
Trajan ; but when b^ had maturely wdghed the 
djiGcuIties of the execution *, he chose rather to 
embellish the capital by the gift of, an Egyptian 
, obelisk*. In a remote but polished age, which 
seems to have preceded the iayendon of alpha- 
-v^ betical writing, a great number of these obelisks 

had been erected, in the cities of Thebes and He- 
liopolis, by the andent sovereigns of Egypt, 
in a just confidence that the simplicity of their 
form, and the hardness of their substance, would 
resist the injuries of time and violence ft Several 
of these extraordinary columns had beer^ trans- 
ported to Rome by Augustus and his successors, 
as the most durable monuments of their power 
and victory | ; but there remaned one obelisk, 
which, 

• Hormiadaa, a fuptive prince of Persia, observed to ihe em- , 
peroTt tliat if he made such a home, he most think of preparing 
a similai' stable (the Forum of Trajio). Another nying of 
Hormisdas is recorded, " that one thing □nly- had dufiUaitd 
" him, to find that men ^ed at Rome as weU as elsewhere.** 
If we adopt this reading of the text of Aromiuius (dkpticuittt 
instead oijilacuUte), we may consider it as a reproof of Roman 
Tanity. The contrary sense would be that of a misanthrope. 
, \ When Germamcua visited the anctetit monumenta of 
Thebes, the eldest of the priests explained to him the meaning 
J of these hieroglyphics.' Tac, An. ii. c. GO. Bnt it seems pro- 

' bable, that before the useful invention of an alphabet, these na- 

tural or arbitrary signs were the common charactere of the E- 
gyptian nation. See Waiburton's Divine Legation of Moset^ 
vol. iii. p. 69 — 24S. 
X See PUq. Hilt. Natur. L xxxvi. c. 14, if . 
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iflikh,!fr(^ itB size or sanctity, escaped fdr ai long chap. 

time the rapacious vanity of the coQqneror& It t_,.,^.^< 

was desigaed* by Constantine to adom his new 

city * ; and, after bdng removed by }u8: order 

from the pedestal where it stood befote the.Xemple 

of the Sun at Heliopolis, ,was floated down the V 

Nile to Alexandria^ The death of ConetantJne ,^^, ^' v 

$u^>ended the execution of his purpose, and this / n ■ 

obelisk was destined by his son to the ancient ' 

ca|^l of the entire: A vessel of uncomibon 

strength aid capaciouniesa was provided to eftm' 

vey this' eiiwmous weight of granite, at ledst an 

hundred and fift^m Uet in length, from the 

baftks of the Nile td those of the Tiber, The - 

obelisk of Ctwistantius was landed about three 

miles from the city, and elevated^ by the efforts 

of .art and labour, in the great Circus of 

Rome ii 

The departure df Coi^antius frorti JRome was The qw 
hastened by the alarming i(itelUgence of the ^j^^^ 
distress and danger of the Iflyrian provinces. '^• 
The distractions of civil war, and the irreparable 353, 359. 
loss which the Roman legions had sustained in 
the battle of Mursa, exposed those countries, 
almost without defence, to the light cavalry of 
02 ■ the 

• Aminian. Marcellin, 1. XTii. c. +. He givCB lis a Greet in- 
tefpretatioii of the hieroglyphics, afid his commetitator Linden- 
bxigi^ adds a hsidti ioacriptioii, ivhich, in twinity fcraes of the 
age of Co.nstaot'up, costain a riiort history of the obelisk. 

f See Donat. Roma Antiqua, L iii. c. 14. 1. iv. c. I'i. and 
the kamed, though cooAued Dissertation of fiar^us od Obe- 
liaJU) inserted in the fourtt^volume of Grxvius's Roman Anti- 
quities, p; 1897—1936. ThisDiMCrtationiadedicatedtoPope 
Sixtas V. ^ho erected the obelisk of Conatantius in the sq^uire 
before the patriarchaL church of St John Lateraii. 
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the fortttrians ; and particubuiy to the iotoadi 
o£ the Quadi, a fierce and powerful nation, who 
seem to have exchanged the institutioas of Oer- 
AiQiiy for the arms and military' arts of their Sar- 
matian allies*. The garrisons of the frontier 
«ete insufficient to check thor progress ; and the 
indolent monarch was at length cmnpelled - to 
assemble, from the extrenuties of his dominions, 
die fiower of the I^Uadtie troops, to take the 
field in person, and to employ a whole campaign, 
with the preceding autumn and the ensumg 
spriii^, in the serious prosecutitm of the war. 
The emperor passed the Danube on a bridge of 
bc^s,. cut in pieces all that encountered his 
march, penetrated into the heart of the country 
of the Quadi, and sero^y radiated the calami- 
ties «4ld<:h they had inflicted on the Roman pro- 
vince. The dismayed Barbarians were soon re* 
duced to sue for peace : they offered the restitution 
of his capdve subjects, as an atonement &r the. 
past, and the noblest hostages as a pledge of their 
fiimre conduct. The generous courtesy which 
was ^ewn to the first among their chieftains who 
implored the clemoKy of Constantius, eiicou- 
raged the more timid, or the more obstinate, to 
imitate their example } and the imperial camp was 
crowded with the princes and ambassadors of the 
most distant tribes, who occupied the plains of 
the Lesser Poland, and who might have defoied 
themselves secure behind the lofty ridge of the 
Carpathian mountains. While GoAstantius gave 
laws 

* The emits of this Qtiadian and Sarmatian war are irlare' 
hj Ammiiuiut, xn. 10.; xtU. 12, IS.f xix. 11. 
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iaws to tfce Baibavvuu beyoad ttte' Danube, he ^5,^*- 
distinguished with specigus com[»ssion the Sar- i ^ „ • 
it»tian exil^ who had been expelled from thdj* 
native couiitiy by the rebelUon of th^ sbves, 
and who formed a T«ry considerable accession to 
tjie powef of the QwH- The emperor, embrft- 
dng a generous but artful STStem of policy, relea- 
sed the Sarmatians irom the bonds of this humi- 
liating dependence, and restored them, by a wpa- 
jate treaty, to' the dignity of .a nation ucited un- 
der the government of a king, the fiiend and ally 
t^ the republic. He declared bis resolution of 
asserting the justice of their cause, and of secu- 
ring the peace of the provinces by the extiipa- 
iion, or at least the banishment, of the-JLimigan- 
tes, whose manners were still infected with the 
vices of th^r servile orig^m. The czecutton of 
this dedgn was attended with more difficulty than 
glory. The t^ritory of the Limigautes was pro- 
tected against the Romans by die Danube, against 
the hostile Barbarians by the Teyss. The maicfiy 
lands which hy between those rirers, and were 
often covered by their inundations, fbnned an in- ' 
tricate wiLderness, pervious only to the inhabi- 
tjUUs, who were aeqttainted with its secret paths 
and inaccessible fortreaBes* On the approach of 
Constantius, the Ijnngantep tried die efficacy of 
piUyers, of &aud, a&d of anus ( but he sternly 
rejected their sapptications^ defeatol their rude 
stratagems, and'repelled with skill aod firmness 
the efibrts of their irregular valour. One of 
tboT most varlilce tribes, established in a smatl 
i^and toward^ the conflux of the Teyss and the 
3 Danube, 
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c (1 A p. Danube, coneented to pass t6e rvrer whh the iii- 
■„■ , -I ■ tention of surprising the eipperor during the se- 
curity of an amicable conf^^ce. They soon be- 
came the victims of the perfidy which they m^df- 
tated. Encompassed on every side, trampied 
do#n by the cavatry, shitu^tered by the svordb 
of the legions, they disdiuned to agk for mercy ; 
and with an undaunted countenance still grasped 
their weapons in the agonies c^ death. After this 
victory a considerable body of Rohians was land- 
ed on tbe oppodte banks of the Danube ; die 
TaiialsB, a Gothic tribe ^igaged in the service of 
the empire, invaded the Limigantes on the side of 
the Teyss ; and their former masters, thfe free 
Sarmatiafis, animated by hope and revenge, pene- 
trated through the hilly country into riw heart of 
thdr ancient possessions. A general conflagration 
revealed the huts of the Barbarians, which were 
seated in the depth of the wilderness ; and the 
soldier fought with confidence on marshy ground. 



vrhich 



it was dangerous for him to tread. ' In thU 



extremity the bravest of the Limi^ntes were re- 
solved to die ifi arms, rather than to yield : but 
the milder sentiment, enforced by the authority 
of tjieir elders, at length prevailed j and the sup- 
pliant crowd, ' followed by t^eir wives and chil- 
dren, . repaired to the imperial camp, to learn 
their fate from the mouth of the conqueror. Af- 
ter celebratmg his own clemency, which was still 
inctined to pardon thor repeated crimes, and to 
spare; the remiiaat of a guilty iration, "Constan- 
tius assigned for the place of. their exile a re^. 
Ihote country-, jvhere they might enjoy a safe and 
honourable 
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honcHHable repose. The Limigantes obeyed with en a p. 
reluctance ; but before they-could reach, at least ■ 

l)efOTe they could occupy^ their destined habita- 
tions, they returned to the banks of the- Danube, ^ 
exaggerating the ha/dslups of their situation, and 
requesting, with fervent professions of fidelity, 
diat the emperor would grant them an undisturb- 
ed settlement within the limits of the Roman 
provinces. Instead of consulting his own ex- 
perience of t!|2ir incurable perfidy, Constantius 
listened to his flattera-s, who were ready to repre- 
sent the honour and advantage of accepting a 
colony of soldiers, -at a time when it was much 
easier to obtain the pecuniary contributiDns, than 
die military service of the subjects of the empire. 
The Limigantes were permitted to pass the Da- 
nube J and the emperor gave aqdience to the 
multitude in a large plain near the modem city of 
Buda. They surrouhded the tribunal, and seem- 
ed to hear with respect an oration full of miliiness 
and dignity ; when onfe of the Barbarians, cast- . 
ing his ■shoe into the airj exclaimed with a loud 
voice, M»rha .'■ Marha ! a word of defiance, which 
was received as the signal of the tumult. ITie^ 
rushed with fury to seize the person of the em- 
peror i his royal throne and golden couch were 
pillaged by these rude bands; but the faithful 
defence of his guards, who died at his feet, allow- 
ed him a moment, to mount a fleet horse, and to 
escape from the confusion. The disgrace which 
had been incurred by a treacha^us surprise was 
soon r^rieved by the numbers and discipline of 
the Romans ; and the combat was only terminated 
4 by 
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by the extmction of the naQie aod nation of the 
' Limigantes. The free Sannatians were xdnstated 
in the possession of their ancient seats t and al-^ 
though Conjstantius distrusted the levity of their 
character, he entertained some hopes that a sense 
of gratitude might iniluence their future cpoductr 
He had remarked the lofty stature and (^isequious 
demeanour of Zizais, one of the noblest of thar 
chiefs. He conferred on him the title of King ; 
and Zizsis proved that he was h(y unworthy to 
reign> by a sincere and lasting attachment to the 
interest of his benefactor, who, after this splendid 
success, received the name of Sarmaticm f^om the 
acclamations of his victorious army *. 

While the Roman emperor Mid the Persian 
mt^arch, at the distance of three thousand miles, 
defended their extreme limits agunst the Bar- 
barians of the Danube and of the Oxus, their 
intermediate frontier experienced the vidssitudes 
of a. languid war, and a precarioua truce- : Two- 
of the eastern ministerB of Constaatius, the .prae- 
torian prefect MusoniafL, whose abilities were 
disgraced by the want of truth and integrity, and 
Cassian duke of Mesopotamia, a hardy and vete- 
ran soldier, opoied a secret negociadon with, the 
Satrap Tamsapor f. These overtures of peace,' 
translated into the so^ile and Battering language 
of Asia, were transQiitted to the camp of the 
Great King ; who resolved to sonify, by an am- 



<* 0«nd Sannatarvun mag^o decori coi^sideiu ipud eot regent 
dciJit. A ureliiw Victor. In a pomppiM oration pronounced by 
Conefantiiisltimaetf, he espatiateBonhisovm exploits with much 

vanity, and some truth. 
i]- Ammian, xvi. 9, 
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b)us$ador, the terms which he was incRaed to c 
grant to the suppliant Romans. Narses, whom t. 
he invested with that character, was honourably 
received in his [lassage through Antioch and Con- 
stantinople : he reached Sirmium after a long jour- ' 
nay, and, at bis first audience, respectfully un- 
^ded the ^ken veil which covered the haughty 
'^Mstle of his sovereign. Sapor, King of Kings, 
and Brother of the Sun and Moon, (such were 
the lofty titles laffected by oriebtal vanity), ex- 
pressed his satts^tion that his brother, Constan- 
tius Caesar, had been taught wisdom by adver- 
aty. Ac the lawful successor of Darius Hystaspes, 
Sapor asserted, that the riv^ Strymon in Mace- 
donia was the true and ancient boundary of his , 
empire ; declaring, however, that as an evidence 
of his moderatbn, he would content himself 
with the provinces of Armenia and Mesopotamia, 
which had been fraudulently extorted from , his 
ancestors. He alleged, that, without the re- 
stitution of these disputed countries, it was im- 
posable to' Qstabltsh any treaty on a solid and per- 
manent basis ; and he arrogantly threatened, that 
if his ambassador returned in vain, he was pr&> 
pared to take the field in the spring, and to sup- 
port the justice of his cause by the strength of his 
invintable arms. Narses, who was endowed with 
the most polite and amiable manners, endeavour- 
ed, as &r as was con^stent with his duty, to soften 
the harshness of the message *. Both the style 

and 

* AmmianiM (ktU. 5.) tranjcribes the haughty letter. Tht. 
miwius (Orat. iv. p. 57. edit. Petav.) talcei notice of the lil^ 
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CHAP, and sulKtance were maturely waghed in the im- 

, — ' pnial c()uQcil, and he was dismissed with- the 

following answer : ** Constantius had a right to 
*' disclaim the officiousness of' his ministers, who 
** had acted without any ^>eciftc orders from the 
" throne : he was not, however, averse to an 
** equal and honourable treaty ; but.it was highly 
*' indecent, as well as- absurd, to propose to the 
" sole and yictorious emperor of die Roman 
*' world, the same conditions of peace which he 
" had indignantly rejected at the time when his 
*' power was contracted within the narrow limits 
*• of the East : the chance of arms was uncertjun ; 
" and Sapor should recollect, that if the Romans 
** had sometimes been vanquished in battle, they 
'* had almost always been succes^ut in the event 
" of the war." A few days after the departure 
of Narses, three ambassadors were sent to the 
court of Sapor, who was already returned from ' 
the Scythlah expedition to his orcKniry reddence 
of Ctesiphon. A coBnt, a notary, and a sophist, 
had been selected for this important oommisdon ; 
and Constantius, who was secretly anxious lor the 
conclusion of the peace, entertained some hopes 
that the dignity of the first of these ministers, 
the dexterity of the second, and rfie rhetoric of 
the third *, would presuade the Persian monuch 

to 

coveiitig. Idatius and Zonaras mpntion the journey of tlie ain- 
biMsdor ; and Peter the Patrician {in ExcerpU Legat. p. 28.) 
has informed us of his conciliating behaviour. 

* A'nmiaiius', xvii. 5. and Valtsius ad loc. The sophist, or 
philosopher (in that age these words were almost eynonymous), 
was Euatathiiis the Cappadocian, (he disciple of Jatnfanchus, 
and th' fHend of St Basil. Eunapius (in vit. .ffidesii, p. 4t— » 

47.) 
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to abate the Hgourt^ his demands. But the ' 
progress of their negodation was opposed and dei i 
feated by the hostile arts of Antoninus •, t Ro- 
man subject of Syria, who had fled from oppres- 
doUy and was admitted into the councils of Sapor, 
juid even to the royal table, where, according to 
the custom of thfe Persians, 'the most important 
business ^^s frequently discuss^ f. The dexte- 
roas fugitive promoted his interest by the same 
conduct which gratified his retenge. He inces- 
santly -urged the ambition of his new master, to 
embrace the favourable opportunity when the bra- 
vest of the Palatine 'troops were employed with 
the emperor in a distant war on the Danube. He 
{iressed Sapor to invade the exhausted and de- 
fenceless fwoTinces of the East, with the nume- 
rous arrfeieB of Peraa, now fortified by the al- 
liance and accesdon of the fiercest Barbarians. 
The ambassadors of Rome retired without suc- 
cess, and a second embassy of a still more ho- 
nourable rank, was detained in strict coofinementf - 
and threatened either with death or exile. 

ITle 

47.) fondly attributes to this philosophic ambaswdor the glory 
of enchanting the Barbarian Iting by the persuasive chanha of 
reason an4.d(>queDce. See TiUeinont) Hlit. dw Empereun, 
torn, iv. p. 828. 1132. 

• Ammiar. xviii. .5, 6. 8. The decent and reepectFut behavi- 
our of Antonioua toward* the Roman general lets him in a Terf 
interesting light ; and Ammianus himseif speaks of the traiCcw 
- with Eome cotnpassion and esteem. 

■) This circun? stance, aa it is noticed by Ammianui. aerVt* 
to prove the veracity of Herodotiu (1. i. c. 133.),andtHe per- 
inariency Qf the Persian manners. Inevery age the Persianshave 
htea 'addicted to intemperance, and the wines of Shiraz have 
triumphed over liie law of Mahomet. Brisaon de Regno ^er»i 
L ii. p. 462 — 472., and Qhardin, Voyages en Perse, torn. iii. 
p. 90. 
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eUA P. The milUary biaoiiaQ ", who «bs himself d»» 
i_ , III,-- patched to obs^ve. the anjiy of the Fravaiu, as 
they were preparing & construct a bndge of boat? 



pMimiii over the T^is, beheld from an enunence the 
jiix'alfc P'^'^ °^ Assyria, as fer as the edge of the horiztm, 
covered with men, -^th horses, and with arms, 
■ Sapor appeared in- the front, conspicuous by the 
^endour of his pui^^. On his left hand, the 
place of hoQjour among' the Orioitals, Grumbates, 
kii^ of the Chionitea, displayed dte Btem coun- 
ten^ce of an aged and renowned warrior. The 
monarch had reserved a similar place on fajs righi 
hand for the king of the Albanians, who led his 
independent tribes from the shores of the Caspian. 
The sau*^ and genei^ls were distributed accord- 
ing te their several ranks, and the whole iarmy, 
besides the numerous train of oriental luxury, 
c<msi8t«d of more than one hundred dioosand 
effective men, inured to fatigue, and selected 
from the bravest nations of Asia. The Ro- 
jnan deserter, who in some measure guided die 
coimcils of Sapor, had prudently advised, that, 
instead of wasting the summer in tedious and difi- 
ficult ^eges, he should march directly to the Eu- 
phrates, and press forwards without delay to seize 
the feeble and wealthy metropolis of Syria. But 
the Persians were no sooner advanced into the 
plains (rf' Mesopotamia, than they discovered that 
tveryprecauticm had been used which could re- 
tard their ■ progress, or defeat their design. The 
^inhabitants, with their cattle, were secured" in 
piscefe 
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})lKe8 oS straigth, the 'green forage through- ^5*^' 
ottt the country was set en fire, the fbriis of u- ^ ' * 
the river were fortified by ehitrp - mkes ; miH- 
ta»y engines were {Wanted c«i the oj^wsite buiks, 
and a seasonable swell of the waters of the Eu- 
j^irates deterred the Bar)»rians from attempting 
tbe (»>Jinary paasage of the bridge of Thapsacus. 
Thar ddlful guide, diaiigii^ his plan of op^ra- 
tioifs dien conducted the army by a longer cir- 
cuit, but through a fertile territory, towards the 
head of the Ei^hrates, where the mfant river is 
reduced to a shallow and accesable stream. Sapor ' 
overlooked, with prudent disdaili, the strength c^ 
Kifotaa; but as he passed under the walls of 
Amida, he resolved to try whether the majesty of 
his presesice would not awe the garrison into im- ' 
mediate submission. The sacrilegious insult of a 
random dart, which glanced against the rOy^l 
dara, conraiced him of bis error ; and the indig- 
nant nionarch l&tened with impadaice to the 
advice of his ministers, who conjured him jiat to 
sacrifice the success of his ambition to Ae gra- ' 
liHcation of his res^itment. The ft^lowing day 
Crumbates advanced towards tbe gates with a se- 
lect body of troops, and required the instant sur- 
render of tbe city, as the only atcmement which 
could be accepted for such an act of rawness and 
iostdence. His proposals were answered by a ge- 
neral discharge, and his only. son, a beautiRil and 
valiant youdi, was pierced through the heart by 
3 javelin^ diot from one of the lalistac. The fu- 
neral of the prince of the Chionites was celebrated 
according to die rites trf his country ; and the 
grief 
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^xix.^' ^^ '^ ^ ^S^ iather was alleviated by the *Jw 
V- ,— -' lemn promiae of Sapor, that the guilty t^ of 
Amida should entve as a funeral pile to expiate 
the death, and to perpetuate the memory, of iu» 
son. 
sicfcol The aneient city of Amid of Anjida •, whidt 

sometimes assumes the provincial appellattou of 
Diarbeker i, is advantageously situate in a f^rtile^ 
plain^ watered by the natural and artificial ohan- 
nels of the Tigris, of which the least inconsider- 
able strewn bends in a semicircular form round th^ 
eastern part of the city. The emperor Coratan^ 
tius had recently conferred on Aoiida the honour 
6f his own name, and the additional fortification? 
of strong waUs and lofty towers. It was provided 
with an arsenal of military engines, and the ordi-' 
nary garrison had been reinforced to the amount- 
of seven legions, when the place was invested by 
the arms of Sapor ^. His first and most san-^ 
guine hopes depended on &e success of a general 
assaults 

* For tiie description of* Amida, see d'Herbelot, Bibliotheque 
Orientale, p. 108. Histoire de Timur Bee, par Cherefeddin' 
All, I. lit. c. iL Ahmed Arab«iadt», torn, i.- p. SSI. ciA$* • 
■ Voyages deTavernier, torn. i.p.SOl. Voyages d'Otter, torn. ii. 
p. 2V3.,and Voyage* dc Niehuhr, torn. ii. p.-32i— 328. The' 
kstof these tnrfElleiB^ a learned acd-accunte Dane,' has giTen* 
plan of Amida, which illustrates the operations ^f the eiegc. 

f Diarbefcir, which is styled Amid, or KarE-AmiJ, in the 
public miting* of tiie Tnrkt, contains above 16,000 honaes/ 
and is the residence of a paeha with three tails. The epithet. 
of Kara is derived from the bWlneis of the stone which com- 
poKs the atrOng and ancient irall of Aiiiida^ ' 

\ The opcranons of the siege of Amiija are, ^ry JAimtiAj 
described by Animianui (xix, I — 9.), wfio acted an hononi-- 
able part in the defence, and escajted widi tHAcDlty tvhen the' 
city wss Gtomied by the Persians. 
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assault. To the several nations which followed 
his standard their respective posts were assigned j » 
the, south to the Vertffi, the north to the Alba- 
nians, the ea^ to the Chionites, inflamed with 
grief and indignatioti i the west to the Segestans, 
the bravest of his warriors, who, covieted their 
front with aformidable line of feidian elejAants *. 
The Persians, on every side, supported. their ef- 
forts^ and animated their courage ; and the Mo- 
narch himself, careless of his rank and safety^ dis- 
played, in the prosecution of the siege, the ardour 
of a youthful soldier. After an obstinate combat 
the Barbarians , were repulsed ; they incessantly 
returned to the charge j they were again driven 
back with a dreadfpl slaughter, and two i:ebei le- 
gions of Gauls, who had been banished into the 
£ast, signalized their undisciplined courage by a 
.nocturnal sally into the heartof the Persian camp. 
In one of the fiercest of these repeated assaults, 
Amida was betrayed by the treachery of a de- 
serter, who indicated to the Barbarians a secret 
and neglected staircase, scooped out of the rock . 
that hangs over the stream of the T^ris. Se- 
venty chosen archers of the royal guard ascended 
in- silence to the third story of a lofty tower which 
commanded 

* Of these four nations, the Albanians are- too well known 

, to require any description. The Segestana inhabited a large 
and level country, which etill preserves their name, to the south 
of KhorMari, and. the west of Hindostao (see Geographia Nu- 
bienaisip.tS^. andd'Herbelot,BlbliiDthequeOrieDiale,p.797.) 
Notwithstanding the boasted victory of Bahram (val.i. p. 410.), 
the Segestans, above fourscore years afterwards, appear as an in- 
depen&nt nation, the ally of Persia. We are ignorant of tlii 
situation of the Vertie and Chlonitca, but I am inclined to 
- place them (at leaet the latti^r) towards the con&nes of loi'ia 
aad Scythia. See Ammian. xvi, 9. 
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CHAP, commanded the precipice; they derated on hi^ 
t_ ^ ■ the Peraan banner, the signal of confidence to the 
assailants, and of dismay to the besieged ; and if 
this devoted band could have maintained thdr 
post a few minutes longer, the redtiction of the 
place might have been purchased by the eacrilice 
of thdr lives. After Sapor had tried» vithout 
success, the efficacy of force and of stratagem, he 
had recouTse to the slower but more certwir ope- 
ratitms of a regular siege, in the conduct of which 
he was instructed by the skill c^ the Roman de- 
tetters. The trenches were opened at a conve- 
aient distance, and the tnwps destined for that 
service advanced under the portable cover of 
strong hurdles, to fill up the ditch, and under-' 
mine the , foyndations of the walls. Wooden 
towers were at the same time constructed, and 
moved forwards on wheels, till the soldiers, who 
were provided with every species of missile wea- 
pons, could engage almost on level ground with 
the troops who defended the rampart. Every 
mode of redstance vriiich art could suggest, or 
courage could execute, was employed in the de- 
fence of Amida, and the works of Sapor were 
more than once destroyed by the fire of the Ro- 
mans. But the resources of a besieged city may 
be exhausted. The Persians repaired their losses, 
and pushed their approaches j a large breach was 
made by the battering ram, and the strength of 
^e garrison, wasted by the sword and by disease, 
yielded to the fury of the assault. The soldiers, 
the citizens, their wives, their children, all who 

had 
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had not time to esc^w through the opposite gate, chap^ 
Were involved by the conquerors in a promiscuoua i— .. ^ ^i 
massacre. 

But the ruin of Amidd was the safety of the of sin- 
Roman provinces. As soon as the first transports ^^. ago, 
cf victory had subsided, Sapor wad at leisure to 
reflect, that to chastise a disobedient city, he had 
lost the flower of his tro<^B, itnd the most ^vour- 
able season for conquest *; Thirty thousand of 
\&& Veterans had &llen under the walls of Amlda, 
during the continuance of a siege' which lasted 
seventy-three days ; and the disappointed mo- 
narch returned to his cSfHtat with afiected triumph 
and secret itiortification. It was riiore than pro- 
bable, that the inconstancy of his ^u-bariati allies 
was tempted to relinquish a war in which they 
had encountered such unexpected difficulties j and 
' that the aged king of the Chionites, satiated with 
revenge, turned away with horror from a scene 
of action where he had been deprived of the hope 
of his &mily and nation. The strength as well aa 
Vol. ni. P spirit 

* Ammianus hns marked tKe chronoWy of this you- by 
three Bigiw, which do not perfectly coincide with each other, 
or with the series of the history, 1. The corn was ripe when 
Sapor invaded Mewpotamia ; " Cum jam atipuli flarente t^a- ■ 
" gerent ;" a circumstance, which, in the latitude of Aleppo, 
would naturally refer us to the month of April or Miy. Sec 
Hwrner'a Obserrations on Scripture, toI. i. p. 41. Sbaw's 
Travel*, p. 33J. edit. 4to. 2. The p^o^is of Sapor was 
checked by the overflowing of the Euphrates, which generally 
happens in July and August. Plia. Hiaf. Nat. v. 21. Via^ 
dl Fietro delU Valle, torn. i. p. 696. S. When SlpQr had 
> taken Amida, afier a nege of Hventy.three days, the autumn 
*as £)r advanced. " Autumno precipiti hxdorunfque improbo 
" sidere eitoto." To reconcile thew apparent contradiction*, 
we must allow for some delay in the Pfnian king, some inac- 
curacy IB the bistOTiait, and Bonia disorder in the leuons.. 
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spirk of the army itfith which Sapor took the ftelA 
in the ensuing spring, was. bo longer. equal to the 
unbounded views of his ambitidn. Instead of 
aspiring to the conquest of the East, he was ob- 
liged to content himself with . the reduction of 
two fortified cities of Mesopotanua^ Singara and 
Bezabde * ; the one situate in the midst of a sandy 
desert, the other in « small peninsula, siiFreUnded 
almost on every side by the deep and rapid stream 
of the Tigris. Five Roman legions, of the di- 
minutive size, to which they had been reduced 
in the age of Constantine, were made prisoners, 
and sent mto remote captivity on the extreme 
confines of Persia. After dismantling the walls 
of Singara, the conqueror abandoned that soU.* 
tary and sequesteted place ; but he carefully re- 
stored the fortifications of Bezabde, and fixed in 
that linportant post a garrison or colony of ve- 
terans, amply supplied with every means of de- 
fence, and Miimated by high sentiments of ho- 
nour and fidelity. Towards the cioee of the cam- 
paign, the arms of Sapor incurred some disgrace 
by an unsuccessful enterprise against Virtha, or 
Tecrit, a strong, or as it was- universally esteemed 
till the age of Tamerlane, an impregnable for- 
tFess of the independent Arabs t- 

The 

. " The account of these aiegcs is'g:)veB by Ammi8i:us, xx. ■ 
6,7. 

i For the identity of Vinha and Tecrit, sec d'Anville, Gee- 
graphk Ancienne, torn. ii. p, 201. For the siege of that castle 
by Timur Bee, or Tamerfane, see Chertfeddin, 1. iii;^ c. S3. ' 
The Persian'bioffraphereMEgeratesthe.inerit and difficulty of 
this exploit, which deli*ered the caravaoe; of Bagdad from x 
formidable gang of robbsrs. 
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The defence of the East against the arms of c h a 
Sapor, required, and would hare exercised, the i— v- 
abilides of the most consummate general : and it C'ndiic 
seemed fortunate, for the slate^ that it was the Rcmwuu 
actual jirovince of the brave Ursicinus, who al<Hie 
deserved the coniidaice of the soldiers and people. 
In the hour of danger, Ursicinus * was removed 
from his station by the intrigues of the eunuchs ; 
and the military command of the £a£t was be- 
stowed, by the same influence, on Sabinian, a 
'■ wealthy and subtle veteran, who had attained the 
infirmities, without acquiring the experienee, of 
age. By a. second order, wliich issued from the , 
same jealous and inconstant counsels, Ursidnus 
was again dispatched to the frontier of Mesopo- 
tamia, and condemned to sustain the labours of a 
war, the honours of which had been tl^sfored 
to his unworthy rival. Sabinian fixed his indo- 
lent station under the walls of Edessa ; and while 
he amused himself with the idle parade of military 
exercise, and moved to the sound of flutes in the 
Pyrrhfc dance, the public defence was abandoned 
to the boldness and diligence of the former gene- 
ral of the £a^. But whenever Ursictnus recom- 
mended any ^gorous plan of operatitms ; when 
he proposed, at the head of a light -and active 
army, to wheel round the foot of the moumains, 
to intercept the eonvoys of the enemy, to harass 
the wide extent of the Peraan lines, and to re* 
P2 lieve 

* Ammianui (xvin. S, 6. xix. S. xl 2. reprcKnti die nwtit 
Bod diigiace of Uraicinus with that bitliful attention which ■ 
■ wtdier owed to his general. Some partiality may be suapecti^r 
yet the whole account is consistent and prjjbabb. , 
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lieve the distress of Amida ; the timid and en- 
vious commander alleged, tliat he was restrained . 
by his posidve orders from cndangenng the safety 
of the troops. Amida was at length taken ; its 
bravest defenders, who had escaped the swoid of 
the fiarbarians, died in the Roman camp by die 
hand (tf the executioner ;. and Ursicimis himself, 
after supporting the disgrace of a partiaJ inquiry, 
was punished for the misctmduet of Sabinian by 
the loss of his ntibtary rank. But ConsCasttiK 
sooti experieiKied the truth of the prediction which 
honest indignatim had extorted from his injured 
Heutenimt, that as long as such maxims of go- 
vernment were suffered to prevail, the emperor 
himsttlf would find iit no easy task to defend Im 
eastern dominions frtun the invaaion of a foreign 
enemy. When he had subdued or pacified the 
Barbarians of the Daniibe, Canstandns proceeded 
by slbw marches into the East ; and after he had 
wept over thesmokii^ ruins of Aniida,he6irmed, 
with a powerfiil army, the siege of Bez^de. The 
vails were shaken by the rdteratied efforts of the 
most enonaoQs of the battering-rams : the town 
was reduced to the last extremity ; but k wasstill 
defended by the patient aikd ^tr^nd valour of the 
garrison, till the approach of the rainy season ob- 
liged the>empeTor to raise t^ seige, and inglo- 
riously to retreat inta his wioter-quatters at An- 
tkwh *. The |)iide of GonsGantius, and the in- 
genuity 

* Ammian. xx. 11. Omisao vano incepto, hicroaluruB Ai^ 

Uochne. redit in Syitam crumnotam, perpessua et dcerum seJ 

et atrocia, diuqw <4eftenda. It it Mw that Jamea GroiKrvina 

fau restored an obscure pauage ; uui he thinks that this cor- 

recuan 
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genuity of his courtiere, . were at a less to dis* chap. 
covet any materl8ls>for |>ajieg;yric in tlie events of i... , _ • 
tbs Persian .war i while the glory of his coudft 
Julian, to vtwse military command he bad in* 
trusted the provinces of GauU was proclaitned to 
die world in the simple, abd. toi^ise tuirativc of 
his exploite. ■, . ■ 

In the bSnd; fury, of civil discord, ConstantiuB idvuIob 
had ttbandoaed ,to thie BarbMians of Gennsny the ^^"' 
couatrira of Gaul, which.stiU acknowledged the oertwuw 
authority of his riv^L : A : numerous swarm o£ • 
Franks and AlenuisAt weM invited to apse the 
Rhine by presents aAd pvoiaises, by th« hc^ of 
spoil, and by a perpetual grant of aU llie terri- 
tories which they should be able to subdue*. But 
the en^teror, who for a.ten^rary aervice had 
thus imprudently prpyoked the raplcioits spirit of 
the B^irbarians, aooa jiljsicovered and lamented the 
difficulty ' of dismissing these ibrtntdal^ allies, 
^fter they had tasted thie richness of the Roman 
awl* Regardless of the nlpe dispnction of ioyajty 
and rebellion, th^e undisciplined robbers treated, 
as their natural enemies aJl the «ibjects of the 
empire, who possessed any property whicK they 
were desir^ous of acquiring, Forty-fiTe floqrishing 
cities, Tongtes, Cologne, Treves, Worms, Spires^ 
Strasburgh, &£• besi^ies a hr greater jiymber of 
P S towns 

Tcctiiyi alon would bare deterreti a new edition «f his Buthor ; 
whose ecme may now be doi^W perceiTed. 1 expected- bodk 
additional light fnxa the recent labouri of the learDed ErMUus 
(Lipsiar, 1773.). 

* The ravages of the Gemianii and the dittrew of Giu1| ma; 
be colkcced from Julian himself. Ont. ad S. P. Q. Athen. 
p. 377. Anmian, xt. II. Libnniiu, Qni. x. Zosiraua, 1. iii. 
p. IVi. Swomen, 1. ii>. c. I. 
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towns and villages, were pillaged, and for the 
I most fart reduced to ashes; The Barbariuis of 
Germany, still faithful to the ma^eims of their an- 
cestors, abhorred the ctrnhnement of walls, to 
which they applied the odious names of prisonB 
and sepulchres ; and fixing their ittdependest ha- 
bitations on the banks of rivers, the Rhine, the 
Mosetlej and the Meuse, they seeiwed themselves 
against ' the danger of a Surprise, by a' rude and 
hasry fortifieation of krge^t'rees, which were felled 
and thrown across the roads. The Alemanoi 
were established in. the modem countries of Al- 
sace and Lorraine ; tlie Fnmlcs occupied the island 
of the Ba&ivians, together with an ext^sive diSf 
trict of Brabant, which was then known by the 
appellation of Toxandria ^, and may deserve to 
be considered as the caiginal seat of their Oallic 
monarchy t- From the sources to the mouth 
pf the Rhine, the conquests of the Germans ex.- 
tended above forty nules to the west of that riveF, 
pver a country peopled by colonies of their own 
name 

• Atnmianuft (xvi. 8.). This name »eema m be derived from 
the Tiwandri of Pliny, and very frequently occurs in tlie bis- 
itories of the middle age. ToMDdria was a countiy of woods 
an4 nioraMes which extended froTa the neighbourhood of Tbn- 
gres to the conllux of the Vahid and the Rhine. SeeValestus, 
Notit. Galliar. p. 558. 

f The paradox of P. Daniea, that tde Franka never obtain- 
ed any permanent seulement on this side of the Rhine before 
the time of Ciovis, is refuted with much learning and good 
geoie by M. Biet, who has proved, by a chain of evidence, 
their uninterrupted posKSsion of Toiandria one hundred and 
thirty yeatB before ^e accession of Clovis. Tlie Dissertation 
of M.Biet was crowned by the Academy of Soissons, in the 
year 17.%, andaeeniB to have been justly preferred to the dis^ 
course of his more celebrated competitor, the Abbf le Bceu^ 
an antii^uarian, whoK name was happily expixtsive of bis talent^ 
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name aai tution ; and' the scene of thdr devas- chap. 
lations'xras three times more extensive than that ' . 

■of their coiiquestSi , At a still greater distance 
■the open towns of Gaul were deserted, and the 
inhabitants ^f the fortified cities, vjho trusted to 
their str^dgth and vigilance, were obUged to.coD- 
■tent tbemMlves with such supplies of com as they 
-could raise on the vacaiit land within the inclosure^ 
of their walls. The diminished legions, destitute 
«f pay and provisions, of arms and discipline, 
trembled at 'the apjn-oach, and. even ;it the name, 
•of the Barbarians. 

Under these melancholy circumstances, an in- Condwt 
■experienced youth was appointed to save and to 
govern the provinces of Oaul, or rather, as be 
'expresses it himself, to exhibit the vain image of 
irapeiial greatness. The retired scholastic edu- 
-cation of Julian, in which he had been more con- 
versant with books than Arith arms, with the dead 
than with the living, left him in profound igno- 
s^nce of the practical arts of war and goyem- 
meht ; ^d when he awkwardly repeated some 
military exercise which it was necessary for him 
!to learn, he exclaimed with a sigh, ** O PlatOj 
*' Plato, what a task for a philosopher!" Yet even 
this ^eculative philosophy, which men of busi- ' 
ness are too apt to despise, had filled the mind of 
Julian with the noblest precepts, and the most 
shining exainplesj had anknated hini with the 
love of virtue, the desire of fame, and the con- 
tempt of death. The habits of temperance re- 
■comhiended in the schools, are still more essen- 
P* . tial 
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dal in the severe disciplme of a cjin^ Ttie 
simple vaats of nature regulated the measure of 
his food and sleep. Rejecting with disdain the 
delicacies provided for his table, he satisfied hia 
appetite with the coarse and common fitre which 
was allotted to the meanest soldiers. During the 
rigour of a Gallic wintett b^ never suffered a fire 
in his bed-chamber ; and after a short and inter- 
rupted slumber, he frequently rose in the middle 
of the night from a carpet spread on the 6001, to 
dispatch any urgent busiqess, to visit Im rounds, 
pr to steal a. few moments for the prosecution of 
his favourite studies *. The precepts of elo< 
quence which he had hitherto pract^ed on fancied 
tofucs of declamation, were more usefully applied 
to excite or to assuage the passions of an armed 
multitude : and akhough Julian, from his early 
habits of conversation and literature, was more fa- 
miliarly acquainted with the beautiea of the Greek 
language, he had attained a competent know^ 
ledge of the Latin tongue t. Since Julian w^ 
not originally designed for the character of a lc< 
gislalor, or a judge, it is probable that the civil 
jurisprudence of the Romans bad npt engaged 
any considerable ^re of his attention : but he 
derived 

* The private life gf Juliao in Gaul, and the uTcre discipline 
which he embraced, aredisplayedbyAmmianus [itvi.5.), who 
pvofeHct to pmse, aad by Julian bimtelf, who aflecti to ridi- 
cule (Moaopogon, p. 340.), a conduct, whuji, in a prince of 
the house of Constantinei tni^ht juaUy excite the surprise of 
mankind. 

■)- Aderat Latine quoque disaerenti siiSciena senno. Ammi- 
anus, xvL 5. But Julian, educated in the schools of Greece, 
always coDsideied the language of the Romans as a foreign 
and popular dialect, wliich he might u9« on necessary occasional 
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derived from his philosophic studies an infiexible chap.' 
regard for justice^ tempered by a dispo^tton to - ^ ■• 
tlemency; the knowledge of, the general prin- 
dples of equity and evidence^ and the faculty of 
patiently inreatigatjng the most intricate and tS' 
dious questions which' could be proposed ibr fais 
discussion. The measures ofpoBcy, and thec^pe^ 
rations of wair^ must submit to'the various acd- 
dents of circumstance and character, and the uh- 
pTBctlsed student mil oiten be perplexed in the ap- 
plication of the most perfect theory. But in the 
acquisition of this important science, Julian was 
'assisted by ^e active vigour of his own genius, as 
well as by the wisdom and experience of Sallust, 
an officer of ranic, who 80(m conceived a sincere 
attachment for a prince so worthy of his friendr 
ship ; and whose incorruptible integrity was 
^ovned by the talent of inunuating the harshest 
truths widiout wounding the delicacy of a royal 
/ear*. 

Immediatriy after Julian had received the Hiafinc 
purple at Mil^, he was sent into Gaul, with a ^g!!^ 
feeble retinue of three hundred and raxty soldiers. ^^-^ 
At Vienna, where he passed a painful and anxious 
winter, in tfte hands of those miniMers to whom 
Constantius had intrusted the direction of his 
conduct, the Gssar was informed of the siege and 
deliverance 

,f We are igooiant of the actual office of thu excellent mi- 
nister, vrliom Julian afterward* created przfu:t of GauL Sal- 
lust was speedily recalled by the jealouiy of the emperor ; and 
. we may stitl read a nensible but pedantic diacoune (340— 252.)t 
in which Julian deplores the loM of so valuable a friendi to 
whom he acknowledges himself indebted for bis reputatipa- . 
pet XiS Bleterie, Preface ik la Vie de Jorien, p. 20. i 
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''XTHAP. deliverance of Autun. That large and ancient 
«,,..y_ii city, protected only by a ruined wall and pusit 
lanimouB garriscn, vas saved by the generous re- 
solution of a fev Veterans, who resumed their 
amiiS'for the defence of their country. In his 
martli from Anton, through -the heart of the 
Oftllic provinces, Julian embraced with ardour 
theeariiwt opportunity of eignaUzing. his courage. 
At the head of a small body of archers, and heavy 
cavalry, be preferred the shorter but the maip 
dangerous of. two roads ; and sometimes eluding, 
' and sometimes resisting the attacks of the Barba- 
rians,-who wene masters of the field, he arrived 
with honour and safety at the camp near Rhdms, 
_ ' where the Roman troops had been ordered to a&- 
' semblc. The. aspect of their young prince re- 
vived the drooping spirit of the soldiers, and ihey 
mardied from Rhdms in search of the enemy, 
. with a confidence which had almost proved fatal 
to them. The Alemanni, femiliarized to the 
knowledge of the country, secretly collected their 
scattered forces, and seirfng the opportunity of a 
dark and rainy day, poured with 'unexpected fury 
on the r«ar-guard of the Romans. Bef<H-e the in- 
evitable dlswder could be remedied, two legions 
were destroyed ; and Julian was taught by expe- 
rience, that caution and vigilance are fhe most 
important lessons of the art of war. In a second 
and niore successful action, he recovered and esta- 
blished his military fame : but as the agility of the 
Barbairians saved them from the pursuit, his vic- 
tory was neither bloody nor decisive. He ad- 
vanced, however, to the banks of the Rhine, 
I surveyed 
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surveyed the ruine of Cologne, convince himself cBap. 
of the difficultjes 6f the war, and retreated on the i ^ ' ■ 
approach, of winter, discontented with the court, 
■with his army, and with his own success •. The 
power of the enemy was yet unbroken ; and the 
Cresar had no sooner separated his troops, and fixed 
■^ own quarters at Sens, in the centre of Gaul, 
than he was surrounded and besieged by a nume- 
i»us host of GCTmans. Reduced in this extremity 
to the resources of his own mind, he displayed" a 
prudent intrepidity which compensated for all the 
deficiencies of the place and garrison j and the Bar- 
barians, at the end of thirty days, Were obliged to 
retire with disappointed rage. 

The conscious pride of Julian, who was in- Hloeeond 
idebted only to his sword for this signal deli- j^^asv. 
verance, was embittered by the reflection, that 
he was abandoned, betrayed, and perhaps devoted 
to destruction, by those who were bound to assist 
him by every tie of honour and fidelity. Mar- 
cellus, master-general of the cavalry in Gaul, in- 
teipreting too strictly the jealous orders of the 
fourt, beheld with supine indifference the distress 
of Julian, and had restrained the troops under his 
command from marching to the relief of Sais. 
If. the Cs:sar had dissembled in silence so danger- 
ous \n insult, his person and authority would have 
been exposed to the contempt of the Tfforld ; and 
if an action so criminal had been suffered to pass 
with 

- * Avmianus (xvi. 2, S.) appeiratnuch better satisfied with 
the success of hit first campaign than JiUian himself ; who *eiy 
fairlyow-ns that he didnoihingof ccH]Kqiience,aiid tbathefiet! 
before the enemy. . 
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CHAP. ' with impunity, the emperor would have confinned 
. ^I^' . the eosjMciona, which received a very specious co- 
lour from his past conduct towards this princes of 
the Flavian &nuly. Marcellus was recalled, and 
gently dismifised froni his office *. .bi- lus rof^n 
Severus was appointed general of the cavalry ; 
an experienced sotdia-, of approved courage and 
fidelity, whd could advise vnth respect, and exe- 
cute with zeal j and who submitted, without re- 
luctance, to the supreme command which Julian, 
by the interest of his patroness Eusebia, at length 
. obttined over the armies of Gaul f. A very judi- 
cious plan of operations was adopted for the ap- 
proaching campaign. Julian himself, at the head 
of the remains of the veteran bands, and of some 
new levies which he had been permitted to form, 
boldly penetrated into the cen^e of the German 
cantonments, and carefully re-established the foTT 
ttfications of Saverne, in an advantageous post, 
which would eitb» check the incursicws, or in- 
tercept the retreat, of the enemy. At the same 
dme Barbatio, general of the infantry, advanced 
from Milan with an army of thirty ttu)usand men, 
and passing the mountains, prepared to throw 4 
bridge over the Rhine, in the ndghbourhood of 
Basil. It was reasonable to expect that the Aler 
-laanni, pressed on either ude by the Roman arms, 
would 
* Ammkn. twL 7. Lihuins tpeaika nthtr more adTanta- 
geously of the military talents of Marcellu*. Orat. x. p. 272.( 
aad Julian insinuates, that ke would not have been so easily 
recalled, unless he had givea other reasons of offence to the 
comi, p. STS: . 

■f Sevenis, non digcors, noa arrogang, «ed longa militi« fhigall- 
tatecompeTtii«;et earn recta prseiintem Kcutiirus, uc dvctorem 
tnorigerus miles. AminiaD. svi. H. Zoriinus,L iii. p. 110. 
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would soon be forced to evacuate the provinces of chap. 
Oaul, and to hasten to the defence of their native ' * 

country. But the hopes of the camp^gn were de- 
feated by the incapacity, o? the envy, or the secret 
jjistractions of Barbatio •, who acted as if he had 
been the enemy of the Caesar, and the secret ally 
of the Barbarians. The negligence with which he 
penoitted a troop of pillagers freely to passj and 
to return ahnost before the gates of his camp^ may 
be imputed to his want of abilities ; but the trea- 
sonabie act of burning a number of boats, and a 
superfluous stock of provisions, which would have 
been of the most essential service to the army of. 
Gaul, was an evidence of his hostile and criminal 
intentions. The Germuks debased an «iemy who 
^>peaTed destitute either of power or of incKna- 
tinn to offend them ; and the ignominious retreat 
of Baii>atio deprived Julian of the expected -sup- 
port, and left him to extricate himself from a 
hazardous atuaticn, where he .could neither re- 
main with safety, nor retire with honour *. 
As soon as they were delivered from the fears Eatii<»t 
, of invasion, the Alemanni prepared to chastiae- the a.™.'3S7, 
Roman youth, who presumed to dispute the pos- -^"i*^ 
sesson of that country, which they claimed as 
their own by the right of conquest and of treaties. 
They employed three days, and as many nights, 
ia transporting over the Rhine their military 
powers. The lierce Chnodomar, shaking the 
ponderous 

* On the dedga aod &iliire of tbe ce^pentioD betwem Ju- 
Uan and BariM^o, kc Anunknai (svi. 11. )> and XJbantu;, 
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CHAP, ponderous javelin, which he had victorioiisly 
<,„ , l-r wielded against the brother o( Magnentius, led 
' ' the van of the Barbarians, and moderated by his 
experience the martial ardour which his example 
inspired *. He was followed by six other kings^ 
by ten princes of regal extraction, by a long train 
of high-spirited nobles, and by thirty-five thou- 
sand of the bravest warriors of the tribes of Ger- 
many. The confidence derived from the view of 
thdr own strength, was increased by the intelli- 
gence which they received from a deserter, that 
the Cassar, with a feeble army of thirteen thou- 
',sand men, occupied a post about one-and-twenty 
miies from their camp of Strasburghj With this 
inadequate force, Julian resolved to seek, and to 
encounter the ^rbarian host ; and the chance of 
a general action was preferred to the tedious and 
imcertain operation of separately engaging the 
dispersed parties of the Alemaimij The Romans 
marched in close order, and in two columns, the 
cavalry on the tight^ the infantry on the left ; 
and the day was so far spent when tiiey appeared 
in sight of the enemy, thit Julian was desirous of 
-deferring the battle till the next. morning j and of 
iUlowJng his troops to recruit their exhausted 
strength by the necessary refreshments of sleep and 
food. Yielding, however, with sonie reluetaecey 



19 (svi. 12.) deacribes, with his infljted eloquence,' 
tlie figure and charaecer of Chnodomar. Auiiax et fideiia in- 
genti robore lacertorum, ubi ardor pnclii sperabatur immanis, 
eqoo Bpumanle, sublinwor, erectile in jlc'ulom forihidandf vif- 
titatiB, armorumque nitore cosapicuus : xita-j. strenuuset milcEt' 

et utilis prater csteras duclor Dkentluoi Cxjarem su- 

peravit ki^uo marte congressu*. 
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fc^the diuiiours of the soldiers, and even to tht oh a p. 
c|>inion of his. council, he exhorted them to \u&~ • ^ 
tify by tbeir valour the eager impatienccj whithy 
in case of a defeat, would be universally branded 
with the epithets c^ rashness and prestArtption. 
The trumpets aounded, the notary shout was 
heard through the fields and the two armies rush- 
ed with equal fury to the charge. The Casar, 
who conducted in person his right wing, depended 
on the dexterity of his archers, and the weight of 
his cuirassiers. But his ranks were instantly bro- 
ken by an irregular mixture of light horse and of 
light infantry, and he had the mortification of 
beholding the Sight of dx hundred of lus most ~ 
renowned cuirassiers '. Thfe fugitives were stop- 
ped and ralHed by Ae presence and authtwity of 
Julian, who, careless of his own safety, threw 
himself before them, and urging every motive 
of shame and honour, led them back against the 
victorious ^emy. The conflict between the twa 
lines of infantry was obstinate and bloody. The 
Germans possessed the superiority of strength and 
stature, the Romans that of discipline and tem- 
per ; and as the Barbarians, who served under 
the standard of the empire, united the respective 
advantages of both parties, their strenuous efforts, 
guided by a skilful leader, at length determined 
the event of the day. The Romans lost four 
tribunes, and two hundred and forty-three sol- 
diers, 

* After the battle) Julian veatured to icTive the rigour of an- 
dent discipliiie, by exposing these' fugitives in female apparel 
to the derision of the whole camp. In the next camp.iign, 
theie troops nobly retrieved their honour. ZosimuSjLiii. p.lt^^ 
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CHAP, diers, in this nemorable battle of Strasburgfa, so* 
s_ ,iil.f' glorious to the Cassar *, and so salutary to the 
afflicted provinces of Gaui. Six thousand of the 
jVlemanni were slain in the field, without inclu- 
ding those who were drowned in the Rhine, or 
transfixed with darts whilst they attempted to 
swim across the river-f. Chnodomar himself was 
surrounded and taken prisoner, with three of his 
brave companions, who had devoted themselves 
to follow in life or death the fate of their chief- 
tain. Julian r^eived him with military pomp in 
the council of his officers ; and expressing a ge- 
Berous pity for the fallen state, dissembled his in- 
ward contempt for the abject humiliation of his 
captive. Instead of exhibiting the vanquished 
^ king of the Alemanni, as a grateful spectacle to 
the cities of Gaul, he respectfully laid at the fee 
of the emperor this splendid trophy of his victo- 
. ry. Chnodomar experienced an honourable treat- 
ment : but the impatient Barbarian could not long 
survive 

* Julian himself (ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 279.) speaks of tV 
battle of Sti-asburgh with the modesty of conscious merit ; 

Zosimu* compares it witli the victory of Atesander orer I)g- 

riu3 ; and yet we are at a !os« to disoover any ef those atrckes 
of military genius which fix the attention of ages on the con- 
duct and luccest of a tingle day. 

-j- Ammianus, Kvi. 12, Libaniuaadds 2000 mere to.the nuni< 
ber of the slain (Orat. x. p. 274.)- But these trifling diifcr- 
CQCM disappe^ir before the 60,000 Barbarians, whom Zoslmus 
has sacrificed to the gSary of his hero (l.ii. p. 141.) We might 
attribute this extravagant number to the carelessness of tran- 
•cribers,'if this credjoua or partial historian had not swelled 
the army of 5000 Alemanni to an innumerable mnltitude of 
Barbarians, rXnei^ a^tper ^ef5ie(*is. It '8 °n'' """" fault if 
this detection does not inspire us with proper distrust on simi- 
lar occasions. 
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stmrive. his defeiit, hia cooiuiement, and ,his chap. 

., , XIX. 

exile *. I . ■■ ■ 

After Julian tiad repul^ the Alenuiniu Ucxa luiiao mb- 
. ihe provinces of the Upper Rhine, he turned bis p^i^* 
arms agaia^ the Frai^, who were setfed nearer -^ ^ "*■ 
to the oc«an on the confines of Gaul and Ger- 
many ; and who, frohl thdr numbers, and sciU 
more from their intrepid valour, had ever beta. 

■ esteemed the most formidable of the Barba- 

■ riahst- Although they were strongly actxiated 
by the alluremients of rapine^ they professed a dis- 
interested ioye of war ; which they considered as 
the supreme honour and felicity of human nature i 
and thdr minds and bodies were so completely 
hardened by perpetual action, that, according to 
the lively . expression of an orator, the snows of 
Printer were as pleasant to them as the flowers 
of spring; In the month of December,' which 
followed the battle of Strasburgh, Julian attacked 
a body of six humired Franks, who had thrown 
themselves into two castles on the Meuse J. In 
the midst of that severe season they sustained, xrith 
indexible constancy, a siege of fifty-four days ; 
till at length, exhausted by hunger, and satisfied 
that the vigilance of the enemy in breaking the 
ice of the river, left them no hopes of escape, the 

Vol. hi. Q . Franks 

* Amroian. ^tvi. 12. Libarius, Orat. s. p. 976. 

f Libaniiis (Orit. iii. p. 1S7-) draws a very lively picture 
of the manners of the Franks. 

% Ammianuii xvij. 2. Libanius, Orat. x. p. 278. The 
Greek omtor, hy misapprehending « passage of Julian, has 
been induced to represent the Franks as consisting of a thou- 
sand men ) and as his head was always full of the Peloponnesian 
war, he compares them to the Lacedxmonians, v.'ha were be- 
sieged and taken in the island of Spiaeteria. 
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CHAP. Franks cpnsented, for the first time, to dispense 
• with the ancient law which commended them to 
conquer or to die. The Cxsar immediately sent 
his captives to the court of C<Mistantius, who ac* 
cepting them as a valuable present *,Te3oiced in 
the opportunity of adding so many heroes to the 
choicest troops of his domestic guards. The ob- 
stinate resistance of this handful of Frai^, ap- 
prised Julian of the difficulties of the expedition 
'which he meditated for the ensuing spring, against 
the whole body of the nation. His rapid dili- 
gence surprised and astonished the active Bar- 
barians. Ordering his soldiers to provide them- 
selves with biscuit for twenty days, he suddenly 
pitched his .camp near Tongres, while the enemy 
still supposed him in his winter-quarters of Paris* 
expecting the slow arrival of his convoys from 
Aquitain. Without allowing the Franks to unite 
or to deliberate, he skilfully spread his legfons 
irom Cologne to the ocean ; and by the terror, 
as well as by the success of his anus, soon 
reduced the suppliant tribes to implore the' cle- 
mency, and to obey the commands^ of their con- 
queror. The Chamavians submissively retired to 
their 'former habitaijoas beyond the Rhine: but 
the Saltans were permitted to possess their new 
- establishment of Toxandria, as the subjects and 
auxiliaries 

* Julian, ad S. P. Q. Allien, p. 280. Libaniug, Orat, x. 

p. 278. According to the expression of Libauius, the emperor 
3«(c ittfiM^t, which la Bleterie understands (Vie de Julian, 
p. 118.) as an honest C9nfeasion, and Valerius (ad Ainmian. 
svii. 2. ) ai a mean evasion, of the truth. Dom. £ouquEt ( Hia- 
^toriens de France, torn, i, p. 733.), by substituting another 
wctrd, Ufun, would suppress both the difficulty and the spirit 
ef this passage. 
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auxiKaries of the Roman empire •. The treaty chap. 
-was ratified by solemn oiths ; and jperpetual in- <— , .' t 
spectOTS were appointed to reside among the 
Franks, with the authority of enforcing the strict 
observance (^ the conditions. An incident is re- 
lated, interesting enough in itself, and by no means 
' repugnant to the character of Julian, who ingeni- 
ously contrived both the plot and the catastrophe 
of the tragedy. When the Chamavians sued 
for peace, he required the son of their king, as 
the only hostage in whom he could rely. A 
mournful silence interrupted by tears and groans, 
declared the sad perplexity of the Barbarians ; 
and their aged chief lamented in pathetic lan> 
guage, that his private loss was now embittered 
by a sense of the public calamity. While the 
Chamavians lay prostrate at th« foot of his throne, 
the royal captive, whom they believed to have 
bcen~dain, unexpectedly appeared before their 
eyes ; and as soon as the tumult of joy was hushed ■ 
into attention, the Csesar addressed the assembly 
in the following terms: " Behold the son,- the 
" prince, whom you wept. You had lost hipi 
"by your- fault. God and the Romans have 
" restored him to you. I shall still preserve and 
" educate the youth, rather as a monument of 
" my own virtue, than' as a pledge of your sin- 
** cerity. Should you presume to violate the 
Q 3 « ftuth 

* Amiman. %vn. 8. Zosiraus, 1. iii. p.- 14&— 1 50. (hie nar- 
rative is darkened by a nuxtnre of bble}; and Julian, ad S. P. 
Q. Athen. p. 280. Hii expieMioQ, mni^fi^t ^ fiu^ui t« 
SaAiwr tint, )iiifuiSxi }« ifnAarac. This diSeicnce of treatmeDt ' '. 
conlinnt the opinion, that the Salian Franks were permitted to 
retain ^h« settlcroenta in Tosandiia. 
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** f^th which you have sworn, the arms of the 
''republic will avenge the perfidy, not on the 
*' innocent, but on the ginky." The BartjeriapB 
withdrew from his presence, impressed with the 
warmest sentiments of gratitude and admira- 
tion *. ' 
Make* It was uot enough for Julian to have deltrered 
the provinces of Gaul from the Barbarians of 
j^^^ *• Germany. He aspired to emulate the glory of the 
,A.D. 357, first and most illustrious of the emperors; after 
frhose example he composed his own commen- 
taries of the Gallic war t> Cassar has related, 
with conscious pride, the manner in u^ch he 
twice passed the Rhine. Jutian could boast, that 
before he a^umed the title of Augustus, he had 
carried the Romaii Eagles beyond that great river 
in three successful* expeditions \. The constema- 
tionof the Germails, after the battle of Strasburgh, 
encouraged him to the first attempt; and the 
reluctance of the troops soon yielded to the 
persua^ve eloquence of a leader, who shared the 
fatigues and dangers which he imposed on the 
meanest of the soldiers. The villages on either 

side 

* This interesting story, which Konmus h«s *bndg;ei], it re- 
lated by £unapiuE (in Excerpt, Legatioaum, p. 15, 16) 17.) 
with all the amplifications of Grecian rhetoric ; but the silence 
of Libaniue, of AmniiaDus, and of Julian himselff renden the 
truth of it extremely suspiciow. 

-}■ Libaniui, the ftiend of Julian, clearly insinuates [Orat. iv. 
p. 17S-) that hia hero had composed the history of his Gallic 
campaigns. But Zosimtft fl. iii. p, 140vJ seems to have derived 
his infocmation only from the Orations {Atym) and the Epistles 
of Julian. The discourse which is addressed to the Athe> 
niani coDtaioe aa accurate, though general, account of the war 
■gainst the Grermans. 

i SeeAmmian, Kvii. 1. 10. sviii. 2, andZosim. 1. iii.p. 144. 
Julian, ad S. P. Q.Athen. p. 280. 
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»de of the Meyn, wltich v«re i^entifully stjotei chap-. 
with com and cattle, felt the ravages of an in. ._f*^ , 
vading army. The principal houses, constructed 
with soms imitation of Roman elegance, were 
consumed by the dames ; and the CeieKa- boldly 
advanced about ten miles, till his progress was 
stoF^>ed by a dark and impenetrable forest, und^- 
tnined by subterraneous passages, which threaten* ' 
edf with secret snares and ambush, every step of 
the assailant. The ground was already covered 
with mow ; and Julian, after repairing an anciait 
distle which had bee^ ^'ected by Trajan, granted 
a truce of ten months fo .tke submi^ve Bar- 
barians. At the expiration m the truce, Julian 

■. undertook a second expedition beyond the Rhine, 
to humble the pride of Surmar and Hortaire, two 
of the kings ot the Alemanni, who had been pre- 
sent at the battle of Strasbui^h. They promised 
to restore all the Roman captives who yet remain- 
ed alive i and as the Caesar had procured an ex* 
act account from the cities and villages of Gaul, 
of the inhabitants whom they had lost, he detected 
every attempt to deceive him with a degree of 
readiness and accuracy, which almost established 
the belief of his supernatural knowledge. His 
third expeditioii was still more splendid and im- 
portant than the two former. The Germans had 
collected their military powers, and moved along 

•the opposite banks of the river, with a design of 
destroying the bridge, and of preventing the pas- 
sage of the Romans. But this judicious plan of 
defence was disconcerted by a skilful diversion. 
Three hundred light armed and active soldiers 
Q 3 were 

* Di^ilizDdbyGoOgle 
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CHAP, were detached in forty small boats, Jo fall down 
u- ^ — ' the stream in silence, and to land at sottie distance 
from the posts of the enemy. They executed 
thdr orders with so much boldness and celerity, 
that they had almost surprised the Barbarian chiefej 
who returned in the fearless confidence of intoxi- 
cation from one of their nocturnal festivals. 
Without repeating the uniform' and disgusting 
tale of slaughter and devastation, it is sufficient to 
observe, that Julian dictated his own conditions 
of peace to six of the haughtiest kings of the 
Alemanni, three of whom were permitted to view 
the severe discipliijf and martial pomp of a Ro- 
man camp. Followed by twenty thousand cap* . 
dves, whom he had rescued from the chains of 
the Barbarians, the Caesar repassed the Rhine, 
after terminating a war, the success of which has 
be«i compared to the ancient glories of the Funic 
and Cimbric victories. 
RcKcrw As soon as the valour and conduct of Julian 
^'a^ had secured an interval of peace, he applied him- 
self to a work more congenial to his humane and 
philosophic temper. The cities of Gaul, which 
had suffered from the inroads of the Barbarians, 
he diligently repaired ; and seven important posts, 
between Mentz and the mouth of the Rhine, are 
particularly moiticHied, as having been rebuilt 
' and fortified by the ordey of Julian •. The van- 
quished 

* Anuntan. xviii. 2. Libaiiius Ontt. x. p. 3?9> 280. Of 

tlieae teven poatt, four are at .pment to^s of tome conM- 

, qunice ; fiingen, Andenncbt Bona, and Nuyss. The other 

tlireet Triceiinise, Quadriburgium, and Castra Hercutis, t(e 

Heracles, no bnget >ub«iat j bai tbere is room to believe, 

that, 
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quished Germans had submitted to the just but ohaf. 
humiliating condition of preparing and convey- • — ^.j^ 
ing the necessary materials. The active zeal of 
Julian urged the prosecution of the work ; and 
such was the spirit which he had diffused among 
the tro(^, that the auxiharies themselves, waving 
their exemption from any duties of fatigue, con- , 
tended in the most secvite labours with the dili- 
gence of the Roman soldiers. It was incumbent 
pn the Cse&ar to provide for the subsistence, as 
well 3^ for the ^fetf , of the inhabitants and of 
the garrisons. The desertion of the former, and 
the in«Uny of the latter, must h^ve been the fu- ' 
tal and inevitable consequences of fanune. The 
tillage of the provinces of Gaul had been inter- 
rupted by the calamities of war ; but the scanty 
harvests of the ccxitinent were supplied, by his pa- 
ternal cire, from the plenty of the adjacent island. 
Six hundred large b^ks, framed in the forest of 
the Ardennes, made several voyages to the coast 
of Britain ; and returning from thence laden with 
com, sailed up the Rhine, and distributed their 
cargoes to the several towns and fortresses along 
fhe banks of the river '. The arms of Julian had 
Q 4 restored 

that on tlie ground of Quadnburgium, the Dutcli have con- 
•tmcted the tort of Scheoki a name bo offeoiive to t ha £utidiotM 
(delicacy of Boileau. See d'AnvUle Notic* de I'ancienne Gaute, 
p. 1 83. Boileau, Epitre iv. and the notei. 

• We maj credit Julian hitntelf, Orat. od S. P. Q. Athe- 
gieDsein, p. 280., vho pttt a very particular account of the 
transaction. Zoaitnu* addi two hundred TciieU more, 1. iii. 
p. 145. If we compute the 600 com ihipi of Julian at only 
seventy ton* each, they were capable of exporting 120,000 
Quarter* {see Arbuthuot'a Weights and Measures, p. 237.) ( 

and the country which could bear so large an eTportatioDt must 

already haveattaioed an improved state of agriculture. 
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HAP. restored a free and secure mvigation^ winch Con- 
H,.y«_/ standus had offered to purchase at the expence o{ 
his dignity, and of a tributary present of two thou- 
sand pounds of silver. The entperor parsimo- 
nioi^y refused to his soldiers the saxas which he 
fp'anted with a lavish and trembling hand to the 
Barbariuis. The dexterity, as weAl as the firm- 
ness, of Julian, was put to a severe trial, yrhea he 
took the held with a disccmtented »iny, which 
had already served two campaigns, without re- 
ceiving any r^^lar pay or any extraordinary do< 
native '. 
ni .d- A tender regard for the peace and hsppteess of 
orfVo- ^'^ subjects, was the ruling principle which di- 
°- rected, or seemed to direct, the administration 

of Julian f. He devoted the l^ure of his wmter- 
quartws to the offices of civil govenunent ; and 
affected to assume, with more pleasure, the cha- 
racter of a magistrate, than dwt of a general. Be- 
fore he took the 5eld, he devolved on the pra< 
vindal governors, most of the public and private 
causes which had been referred to his tribune ; 
but, "on his return, he cMKfulIy revised their pro- 
<:eedings, mitigated the rigour of the law, and 
pronounced a second judgment on the judges 
themselves. Superior to the last temptation of 
v^/ yirtuous minds, an indiscreet and intemperate 
( ""■ zeai for justice, he restrained, with calmness and 
dignity, the warmth <^ an advocate who prose- 
cuted, 

* The tioopi once brolce out into a mutiny, immediately be- 
fore the Kcoad pawage of the Rhine. Ammian. xvii. 9. » 
t Ammi^ii. xvi. 3. xviii. 1, MamertiBus in Panegyr. Vetr 
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cttted, foo- ext(»tion, the president of the Nar- ''^J^''- 
boniKSe province. " Who will ever be found \^,^m „ * 
** gmlty," acclaimed the vehement Delphidius, 
" tf it be enough to deny?" " And who," replied 
Julian, " will ever be innocent^ if it be sufficient 
" to affirm?" In the general administration of 
prace and war, the inisrest of the sovereign is 
commonly the same as that of his people i but 
Constantius would have thought himself deeply 
injured, if the virtues of Julian had defrauded 
him oi any part of tihe tr3)ute which he extorted 
jrom an oppressed uid exhausted country. The 
prince who was invested with the efisigos of 
royalty, might sometimes presume to correct the 
rapacious insolence of the inferior agents ; to ex- 
pose their corrupt arts, and to introduce tin equal 
atwl e»ier mode of collection. But the inanage- 
ment of the finances was more safely intrusted to 
Floronius, pnetorian praefect of Gaul, an effe- 
nwiate tyrant, ^incapable of pity or remorse ; and 
die haughty minister complained of the most de- 
cent and gentle opposition, while Julian himself 
mas rather inclined to censure the weakness of his 
own behaviour. The Caesar had rejected with 
abhorrence a mandate for the levy of an extra- 
ordinary tax ; a new superdiction, which the prae- 
fect had offered for his signature ; and thefeithjitl 
picture of the public misery, by which he had 
bees obliged to jusdiy his refusal, offended the 
court of Constantius. We may enjoy the plea- 
sure of reading the sentiments of Julian, as he ex- 
pressra them with warmth and freedom in a letter 
to one of his most intimate fHends. After stating 

his 
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cH*^' his own conduct, he proceeds in the fallowing 
V w" ' terms : ** Was it possible for the disciple of Plato ' 
** and i^ristotie to act otherwise than I have 
*' done ? Could I abandon the unhappy mbjects 
** intrusted to my care ? Was I not called upon 
*' to defend them from the r^)eated injuries of 
** riiese unfeeling roW>ers f A tribune who -de™ 
" serts his post is punished with death, and de- 
*' prived of the honours of burial.. With what 
*' justice could I pronounce hit sentence, if, in 
" the hour of danger, I myself neglected a duty 
** hr more sacred and far more important ? God 
** has placed me in. this elevated post ; his pro^ 
** vidcnce will guard and support me. Should I 
*.' be condemned to suffer, I shall derive comfcal 
*' from the testimony of a pure and upright con- 
« science. Would to heaven, that I still possessed 
*' a councillor like Sallust ! If they thmk proper 
* -*' to send me a successor, I shall submit without 
*' reluctance ', and had much rather improve the 
. *' short opportunity of doing good, than enjoy a 
'* long and lasting impunity of evil *." The 
precarious and dependent situation of Julian dis- 
played his virtues, and concealed his defects- The 
young hero who supported, in Gaul, the throne 
of Constantius, was not permitted to reform the 
vices of the government t but he had courage to 
alleviate or to pity- the distress of the people; 
Unless he had been able .to revive the martial 
spirit 

• AmTnian. xvii. 3. Julian! Epistol. xv. edit. Spantieim. 
Such a condact almost jusctfica the encomium of Mameitinus. 
Ita ilU anni gpatia diviaa t.-iit, lit aui B.vbaros domjtct, aut c> 
vibuB jura restitiiat ; perpetuum professus, aut Contra bosleni, 
aut contra vitia, certam«n> 
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■spirit of the Romans, or to intrbd.uce the arts of chap. 
industry and refinement among their savage ene- •_, ^, ' ■ 
mies, he could not entertain any rational hopes 
of securing the .public tranquillity, either by the 
peace or conquest of Germany. Yet the victories 
of Julian suspend^, for a ^ort time, die inroads 
of the Barbarians, .and delayed the ruin of the 
Western Empire. 

His salutary influence restored the cities of ^^J^ 
Gaul, which had been so long e^iposed to the evils Fni*. 
of civil discord, barbarian war, and domestic 
tyranny ; and die spirit of industry was revived 
with the hopes of «ijoyment. Agriculture, ma- 
nufactures, and commerce, again fiourished under ' " 
the protection of the bvs ; and the curia^ or dvil 
corporuions, were again filled with useful and 
respectable members : the youth were no longer 
ttpprehenave of marriage ; and married persons 
were no longer appreheoave of posterity; the 
j>ublic and private festivals were celebrated with 
customary pomp ; and the frequent and secure . 
intercourse of the provinces displayed the image 
of national prosperity*. A mind like that of 
Julian, must have felt the general happiness of 
which he was the author ; but he viewed, with 
peculiar satisfaction and complacaicy, the city of 
^^aris; the seat of his winter residence, and the 
flbject even of his partial affection f. That splen- 
did 

• Libanius, Oral. Parratal. in Imp. JuKan. c. S8. id Fabri* 
ciu» Bibliothec; Gr«c. torn. TJi. p. 263, 26*. 

t See Julian, in Misopogon. p. 3+0, 3*1. The primiti»5 

«ate of Paris i« illoitnted by Henry Valesiu* (ad Ammun. 

XX. *.J, his brotber Hadrian Valesius, or de Valoia, and M. 

d'Aji^jUe 
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CHAP, did capital, wUch now embraces an ample tenif 
- .n, .' .; tory on either side of the Sdne, was originalljp 
c<Hifilied to the sntall island in (he midst of the 
river, from whence the inhabitants derivetf a 
supply of pure and salubrious water. The river 
bathed the foot of the walU ; and the town was 
accessible only by two wooden bridges. A forest 
overspread the northern side of the Sane ; but on 
the south, the ground, which now bears the name 
of the university, was insensibly covered with 
houses, and adorned with a palace 9nd amphi" 
theatre, baths^, an aqueduct, and a field of Mars 
for the exercise of the Roman troop?. The se^ 
verity of the chmate was tempered by the ndgh- 
bourhood of the ocean ; and with . scnne precau- 
tions, which experience had taught, the vine and 
fig-tree were successfully (Cultivated. But in re- 
markable winters, the Seine was deeply frozen | 
and the ht^e fneces of ice that floated down the 
stream, might be compared, by an Auatic, to the 
blocks of white marble which were extracted from 
the quarries of Phrygia. The licentiousness and 
corruption of Antioch, recalled to the memory 
of Julian the severe and simple manners of his 
, beloved Lutetia t ; where the amusements of the 
theatre were unknown or despised. He indig- 
nantly contrasted the effeminate Syrians with the 
brave and honest simplicity of the Gauls, and al- 
most 
d'Anville (in their respective Notitias of Ancient G»ul), the 
Abb* de Longuenie Description de la France, torn. i. p. 12, 
13., aud M. Bonemy (in the Mem. de I'Academiedes Inscrip- 
tions, torn. XV. p. 656 — 691.)- 

• Tm ^lAw AiBMTMi. Julian, in Miwpogon. p. 340. Leu- 
ceria, or Lutetia, was the ancient name of the city whioh, ac- 
cording to the fashion of the fourth century, assumed tile ter- 
ritoual appellation of Pdrliii. 
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meet forgave the intemperance, which was the chap, 
only stain of the Celtic character*. If Julian ■ 

could now revisit the capital of France, he might 
converse with men of science and genius, capable 
of understanding and of instructing a disciple of 
the Greeks ; he i^iight excuse the lively and grace- 
ful follies of a nation, whose martial spirit has 
never been enervated by the indulgence of luxury ; 
and he must applaud the perfection of that inesti- 
mable art, which softens and refines and enJjel- 
lishes the intercourse of social life. 



• Julian, in MiBopogon. p. S59, 380, 
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CHAP, XX. 

The Aiothei, Progrets^ and Effects ef the Convtr- 

• sioff of Coiutaniine. — Legal Eitabliskment and 

Constitution of the Christian or Cathoii£ ChurJi. 

•^ Sic *"' 'T'HE public establishment of Christiamty may 
*'—»'■■ ' X be considered as one of those important 
and domestic revolutions which excite the most 
lively curioaty, and afford the most valuable in- 
struction. The victories, and the civil policy of 
Constantine no longer influence the state of Eu- . 
rope ; but a considerable portion of the globe 
still retains the impres^on which it received from 
the conversion of that monarch > and the eccle- 
siastical institutions of his reign are still connect- 
ed, by an indissoluble chain, with the opinions, 
the pas^ons, and the interests of the present gene- 
radon. 

Due of the I" ^^ consideration of a subject which may be- 
examined with impartiality, but cannot be viewed 
with indifference, a difficulty immediately arises 
of a very unexpected nature ; that of ascertaining 
the real and precise date of the conversion of Con- 

A. o. 306. stantine. The eloquent Lactantius, in the midst 

of his. court, seems impatient * to proclaim to the 

' world 

* The date of the Divine laBtitutioiu of Lactantiiu has been 
accurately discussed, diifictiltiea have been started, solutioita 
proposed, and an expedient imagined of two original editions ; 
the former published during the perBecution of Dioclctiatif 
the latter under tial of Licinius. &e Dufrespoy, Prefat, p. v. 
Tilleraont, 
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-world the glorious example of the sovereign of <^^^*- 
Gaul ; who, in the first moments of his reign, ac- »— v— ^ 
khowledged and adored the majesty of the true 
and only God *. The learned Eusebius has a- 
scribed the fiiith of Constantino to the miraculous 
sign which was displayed in the heavens whilst he 
meditated and prepared the Italian expedition t- a.d. st». 
The historian Zosimus maliciously asserts, that the 
emperor had embrued his hands in the blood of 
his eldest son, before he publicly renounced the 
gods of Rome and of his ancestors J. The per- a-D. sas. 
plexity produced by these discordant authorities, 
is derived from the behaviour of Constantine him- 
self. According to the strictness of ecclesiastical 
language, the first of the Christian emperors was 
unworthy of that name, till the moment of his 
death i ance it was only during his last ilhiess a. d. s3%. 
that he received, as a catechumen, the imposition 

of 

Ti11«iiDiit, Mem. Ecclesiast. torn. vi. p. 4S5 — *70. Lard- 
ner** Credibility, put ii. vol, vii. p. 7S~86. For iny own 
[>ait, I am almost coormtxA that Lactaotius dedicated his In- 
Stitutioiit t» the K'/eTeign of Gault at a tinie when GakriuE, 
Maximiiii and eveo LiciuiiM, persecuted the Cbristians ; that 
ie, between the yeare 306 and 31 1. 

■ Lactanl. Divin. Inetitut. i. 1. vii. 9,1. The first and most 
Important of these patUEei ia indeed waDting in twenty-eight 
' It it is lo\a ' ■ ■ ■' ■ ■ ■ 



manuscripts ; but it is found in nineteen. If we weigh the 
comparative vatne of those manuscripts, one of 900 years old, 
ii the king of France's library, may be alleged in its favour j 
but the passage a omittod in the correct manuscript of Bolog- 
' na, which the P. de Mountfaucon ascribes to the sixth or te- 
venth century (Diarium Italic, p. *09.). The taste of most 
oi the editors (except Iiseus, see Lactant. edit. Dufreanoy, 
torn. i. p^-fidS.) has felt the genuine style of Lactantius. 

t Euscb. in Vit. Constant. 1. i. c 27— S2. 

X Zosimu«, I. ii. p. 104. 
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of hands *, and was afiierwirds admitted, by the 
initiatory rites of baptism, into the number of 
the ^ithfolf. The Christiamty of Constantme 
must b? allowed in a much more vague and qua^ 
lified ^nse ; and the nicest accuracy is required 
in tracing the slow and almost imperceptible grar 
dations by which the monarch declared himself 
the protector, and at length tha pros^yte,- of the 
church. It was an arduous task to eradicate the 
habits and prejudices of his education, to ac>- 
knowledge the divioe power of Christ, and to un- 
derstand that the truth of his revelation was in- 
compatible with the worship of the gods. The 
obstacles which he had probably experienced' in 
his own mind, instructed him to proceed with 
caution in the momentous change of a national 
religion; and he insensibly discovered hjs'new 
opinions, as £ir as. he. could enforce them with 
safety 

■ That riyht was alviaifs uaed in making a catechtunen (soe 
'BiDgbam'sAntiquitiet,!. X. c. I.p.4l9. Dom. Chardoo, Hiit. 
des Sacremeot, tom. i. p. 6^.) and ComtaRtioe received it fof 
Hie^rtt time (Euseb. in Vit. Constant. 1. it. c. 61.) immediJ 
ately before bis baptism ajid dciath. From the connecticm of 
ihesc two facts, ValeaiuB fad loci Emeb. ) baa drawg the con- 
elusion, which Is reluctantly admitted by TiKetnont (Hiit. des 
Kmp^reurs, tain. iv. p. 6^8,), and opposed with fe«ble argo- 
menta by Mosheim (p. 968.}. 

t Euseb. in Vit. Constant. 1. iv. c. 61, 62, 63* The le- 
gend of Constantine's baptism at Rome, thineen yeat^ before 
his death, was invented in the eighth century, a* a proper mo- 
tive for bis tinioUon^ Such has been the gradual progress of 
knowledge, that a story of which Cardinal Baronius (Anna). 
Eeclesiast. A. D. 824, No. 4S — f&) declared himself this iiR' 
blusbing advocate, is now feebly aupported, cfen within the 
verge of the Vatican. See the Antiquitatei CKristianK, tom. 
it. p. 232.; a work published with six approbations at Rome, 
in die year 1751, by Father M^juachi, a learned Dominican. 
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safety and with effect. During the whole cour$e pH ap. 
of his reign, the stream of Christianity itowed -, i , ',,- ■ 
with a gentle, though accelerated, motion : but 
its general direction was sometimes checked, and 
sometimes diverted, by the accidental circum- 
stances of the times, and by the prudence, or pos- 
^bly by the caprice, of the monarch. His mini- 
sters were permitted to agnify the intentions of 
their master in the various language which was 
l>est adapted to their respective principles * f and 
he artfully balanced the hopes and fears of his sub< 
jects, by publishing in the same year two edicts ; a. d. 33). 
the first of which enjoined the solemn observance /^.^^ i. 4^ 
of Sunday tj and the second directed the regular i -*/v»&«-, / ■^^ 
consultation of Aruspices J. While this impor- * >• *. 
tant revolution yet remained in suspence, the 
Christians and the Pagans watched the conduct of ' ^^ ^"^ 

their sovereign with the same anxiety, but with 
very opposite sentiments. The former were 
prompted by every motive of zeal, as well as va- 
nity, to exaggerate the marks c^ his favour, and 
the evidences of his iaith. The latter, till thdr 
just apprehensions were changed into despair and 
Vol. III. R resentment, 

* The quxstor, or secretary, who composed the law of the 
'rtieodosian Code, makea hi« master toy with indifference, " ho- 
" minibus supradicta religionis," 1. xvi. tit. ii. leg, 1,). The 
minister uf L'Cclesiastical aflairs was allowed a more devout and 
respectful style, tik ahi^ >e«i »v>iirMTif utbAiKii; j^niu; ( the 

legal, moGt holy, and cathohc worship. See Euaeb- Hist. Ecct. 
1. X. c. C. 

f. Cod. TheodoB. 1. iltit. viii, le^, I. Cod. Juatini^n, 1. iiL I . 
tit. sii. legi iii. Conatantiae styles the Lord's day <£« joAxt 9 I . 
name which could not offend the ears of his Pagan subjects. V ' .'. 

X Cod, Theod. 1, xvi. tit. x. !. 1. Godefroy, in the ch::. 
I'acter of a i^ommentator, eadeavoura (totn. vi. p. 257.) to ex- 
- cuseConstantine I but the more zealous Baronius (Annah Eccl. r i / 
A. R. 321 , No. 1 8.) censures his profane conduct with tnrth ,^ w 
Und aspefity. , , •", ;- - . ■• 
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CHAP, resentment, attempted to conceal from the worlds 
■ and from themselves, that the gods of Rome 

could no longer reckon the emperor in the num- 
ber of their votaries. The same passions and pre- 
judices have engaged the partial writers of the 
times to connect the public profession of Chris- 
tianity with the most glorious or the most igno- 
piinious Eera of ihe reign of Constantine. 
Hu p»gMi Whatever symptoms of Christian piety might 
rion, transpire in the discourses or actions of Constan- 

tine, he persevered till he was near forty years of 
age in the practice of the established reUgion • ; 
and the same conduct, which in' the court of Nico- 
media might be imputed to his fear, could be 
ascribed only to the inclination or policy of the 
sovereign of Gaul. His liberality restored and 
enriched the temples of the gods : the medals 
which issued from his imperial mint are impressed 
with the figures and attributes of Jupiter and 
Apollo, of Mars and Hercules ; and his filial piety 
increased the consul oiF Olympus by the solemn 
apotheosis of his father Constantius f. But the 
devotion of Constantine was more peculiarly di- 
rected to the genius of the Sun, the Apollo 
of Greek and Roman mythology ; and he was 
pleased to be represented with the symbols of the 
God 

* Tbeodoict(L i. c. 16.) seems to innniute that Helena gave 
■her son a Christian education ; but ureiiiaybeaMured,/roin the 
flUperior authority of Eueebtus (in Vit. CoDstant. I. iii. c. 47. )• 
that she herself wai indebted to Coustantine for the luiowledge 
of Christianity. 

■f See the medals oF ConstaDtine in Ducange and Baodun. 
Aa few cities had retained the privilege of coining, ahrKSt all 
the medals of that age issued from the mint under the sanctioit 
of the imperial authority. 
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God of Light and Poetry. The unerring shafts chap. 
of that deityj the brightness of his eyes, his laurel u- y .-^ 
wreath, immortal beauty, and elegant accom- 
plishments, seem to point him out as the patron 
of a young hero. The altars of Apollo were 
crowned with the votive offerings of Constantine i , ^'h.-^ 
and the credulous multitude were taught to be- I 
lieve, that the emperor was permitted to behold 
with mortal eyes the visible majesty of their tu- 
telar deity, and that either waking or in a vision,- 
he was blessed with the auspicious omens of a long 
and victorious reign. The Sun was universaily 
celebrated as the invincible guide and protector 
of Constantine ; and the Pagans miglu reasotiably 
expect that the insulted god would pursue with 
unrelenting vengeance the impiety of his ungrate- _ 
ful livo'urite *. 

As long as Constantine exercised a limited Hepntccu 
soverdgnty over the provinces of Gaul, his Chris- (!»„» of 
tian subjects were protected by the authority, and S^l^i?' 
perhaps by the laws of a prince, who wisely left ~ ' 
to the gods the care of vindicating' their own ho- 
nour. If we may credit the assertion of Constan- 
tine himself, he had been an indignant spectator 
of the savage cruelties which were inflicted, by the 
hands of Roman soldiers, on those citizens whose 
religion was their only crime f. In the East and 

R 2 in . 

* The panegyric uf Eiimpiiius (viJ, inter Panem. Vet.), 
which wa« pronounced a few montnn hefore the Italian war, a- 
bounds with the most unexce}iti unable evidence of the Pagan ' 
nuperstition of Constantine, and of hii particular veneration far ~ 
Apollo, or the Sun ; to which Julian ^udes (Orat. vii. p. 228. 
oTtAiiTw n.). See Cominentaire de Spanheim sue les Cfrars, 
p.3i7. 

t Constantin. Orat. ad Sanctos, c. 25. But it might easily 
be shewn, i^iat the Greek translator has improved the sense of 
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CHAP, in the West, he had seen the differait eflfects of 
• ^ ' ■ severity and indulgence ; and as the -former was 
rendered still more odious by the example of Ga- 
lerius, his implacable enemy, the latter was re- 
.commended to his imitation by the authority and 
advice of 'a dying father. The son of Constan- 
tius immediately suspended or repealed the edicts 
of persecution, and granted the free exercise of 
their religious ceremonies to all those who had al- 
ready professed themselves members of thechurch. 
They were soon encouraged to depend on the 
favour as well as on the justice of their sovereign, 
who had imWhed a secret and ^ncere reverence 
for the name of Christ, and for the God of the 
Christians *. 
A.D. 319, About five months after the conquest of Italy, 
E^^ the emperor made a solemn and authentic decla- 
M*^ ration of his sentiments, by the celebrated edict 
of Milan, which restored peace to the Catholic 
church. In the personal interview of the two 
western princes, Constantine, by the ascendant 
of genius and power, obtained the read/ concur- 
rence oi his coUeagae Liclnius; the union of 
*^ their names and authority disarmed the fury of 
Maximin f and, after the death of the tyrant of 
the East, the edict of Milan was received as a ge- 
neral and fundamental law of the Roman world !• 
The 

rfie Latio original j and the aged emperor miglit recoBect the 
persecution of Diocletian \ritli a raore lively abhonenc* than 
he had actually fclt in the dava of his vouth and Paganiam. 

• See Euseb. Hist. Eccles.'l. viii, 13. 1. is. 9. and in Vit. 
Const. 1. i. c. 16, 17. Lactant. Divln. Innitut. i. 1. CsciLui 
de Mort. Persecut. c. 25, 

■f C^citius (de Mojt. Persecut. c, +8.) has preserred the 

Latin ori^nal ; and EuMbius (Hist. Eccles. L. x. c. S.) haa 

givc« 
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The wisdom of khe emperors provided for the chap. 
restitution of all the civil and religious rights, of i „ ,\ • 
which the Ctmstiant had been so unjustly deprived. 
It was enacted, that the places of worship, and 
public lands, which had been conBscated, should 
be restored to the church, without dispute, without 
delay, and without expence ; and this severe in- 
junction was accompanied with a gracious pro> 
mise, th^ if any of the purchases had paid a fair 
■and adequate price, they should be indemnified 
from the imperial treasury. The salutuy regu- 
lations which guard the future tranquillity of the 
^thfiil, are fnuned on the principles of enlarged 
and equal toleration ; and such an i equality must ^ 
have been interpreted by a recent sect as an ad- 
vantageous and honourable distinction. The two 
emperors proclaim to the world, that they have ■ 
granted a free and absolute power to the Chris* 
dans, and to all others, of following the reli^on 
which each individual thinks proper to prefer, to 
fvhich he has addicted his mind, and which he 
may deem (he best adapted to his own use. They 
carefully explain every ambiguous word, remove 
every exception, and exact from the governors of . 
the provinces a strict obedience to the true and 
^mple meaning of an edict, which was deigned 
to establish and secure, without any limitation, the 
claims of religious liberty. They condescend 
to assign two weighty reasons which have induced 
them to allow thi& universal toleration : the hu- 
mane intention of consulting the peace and hap- ' 
R 3 , piness 

given a Greek tianslation of this perpetual edict, which refers 
to some provisional regulationa. 
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CHAP, piaess of their people; and the pious hope, thaf, 
^^^,^l by such a conduct, they shall aj^ease and pro- 
pitiate the Deity, whose seat is in heaven. They 
gratefully acknowledge the many signal proo& 
which they hive received of the divine fevour i 
and they trust that the same Providence will for 
ever continue to protect the prosperity of the 
prince and people. From these vague and inde- 
finite expressions of piety, three suppositions may 
be deduced, oi a different, but not of an incom- 
patible nature. The mind of Constantine might 
fiuctuate between the Pagan and the Christian re- 
ligions. According to the loose and complying ' 
notions of Polytheism, he might acknowledge the 
God of the Christians as one of the tnanif deities 
who composed the hierarchy of heaven. Or per- 
haps he might embrace the philosophic and plea.- 
sing idea, that, notwithstanding the variety of 
names, of rites, and of opinions, all the sects and 
y all the nations of mankind are unfted in the wor- 
ship of the common Father and Creator of the 
universe •. 
uwMtd But the counsels of princes are mcB-e frequently 

thecLu- influenced by views of temporal advantage, than 
tunioDca. (jy considerations of abstract and speculative truth. 
The partial and increasing fiivour of Constantine 
may 

• A panegyric of Constantine, pronounced seven or eight 
months after the edict of Milan (see Gothofred. Chronolog. 
Legitm, p. 7. and Tillemont, Hist. de« Empercurs, t^m. iv. 
.p. '24^.), uses the following remarkable expression : " Summe 
" rcnim gator, cujus tot nomina sunt, quotlinguas gentium esse 
" voluistt, quern enim te ipse dici velis, scire non possumus." 
Panegyr. Vet, is. 26. In explaining Constantine'* progress in 
the faith, Masheim (p. 971, &c.) is iagenious, subtle, pfqlinj. 
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may naturally be referred to the esteem which he chap. 
entertained for the moral character of the Chris- („,.„_i_i 
dans ; and to a persuasion, that the propagation 
. of the gospel would inculcate the practice of pri- ' 
vate and public virtiie. Whatever latitude an ab- 
solute monarch may assume in his own conduct, 
. whatever indulgence he may cbim for his own 
passions, it is undoubtedly his interest that all his 
sul^ects should respect the natural and civil obliga- *- 
tions of society. But the operation of the wisest 
laws is imperfect and precarious. They seldom ' 

inspire virtue, they cannot always restrain vice. 
Their power is insufficient to prohibit all that 
they condemn, nor can they always punish thfe ac- 
tions which they prohibit. The legislators of an- 
tiquity had summoned to their aid the powers of 
education and of opinion. But every principle 
which had once maintained the vigour and~ purity - 
of Rome and Sparta, was long since extinguished 
in a declining and de^x)tic empire. Philosophy 
atJU exercised her temperate sway over the human 
mind, but the cause of virtue derived very feeble 
support from the influence of the Pagan supersti- J^/^ . V . ^V' 
tion. Under these discouraging circumstances, a ^ ? . J 

prudent magistrate might observe with pleasure 
the progress of a religion, which diffused among / 
the people a pure, benevolent, and universal sys- ) 
tern of ethics, adapted to every duty and every | 
condition of life ; recommended as the will and 
reason of the Supreme Deity, and enforced by the 
sanction of eternal rewards or punishments. The 
experience of Greek and Roman history could not 
inform the world how far the system of national 
R- 4 manners 
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maimers might be reformed and improved by the 
precepts of a divine revelation ; and Constandne 
might listen with some conlidence to the flatter- 
ing, and indeed reasonable, assurances of Lactan'- 
tius. The eloquent apologist seemed firmly to ex- 
pect, and almost yenbired to promise, that the 
estabUshment of Christianity would restore the in- 
nocence and felicity of the primitive age ; that the 
worship of the true God vould extinguish war 
and dissension among those who mutually con^< 
dered themselves as the children of a common pa- 
rent ; that eveiy impure desire, every angry or seU 
fish passion, would be restrained by the knowledge 
of the goj^t ; and that the magistrates might 
sheath the sword of jiistice among a people who 
would be universally actuated by the sentiments of 
truth and piety, of equity and moderatipn, of har" 
mony and universal love ?. 

The passive and unresisting obedience, which 
fcows under the yoke of authority, or even of opr 
pression, must have ai^>eared, in the eyes of ai| 
absolute monarch, the'most con^icuous and use- 
ful of the evangelic virtues f. The primitive 
Christians derived the institution of civil govern- 
ment, not from the consent of the people, but 
irom the decrees of heaven. The reigning em- 
peror, though he had usurped the sceptre by trea- 

Eon 

■ • Sec the ^gaot description of Lactantius (Divin. lastitut, 
T,8.) who is much more perspicuous and positive than it becomes 
a discreet prophet. 

f The political ey^gtem of the ChristiaDS is explained by Gro- .. 
tiu8, de Jure Belli et Pacis, 1. i. c. 3, 4. Grotius was a repu- 
blican aiid an exile, hut the mildness of bis temper inclined htm 
to support the established powers. 
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son and murder, immediately assumed the sacred chap. 
character of vicegerent of the Deity. To the - - ^— ■ 

t Deity alone he was accountable for the abuse of 
his power ; and his subjects were indisstJubly 
bound, by their oath of fidelity, to a tyrant, who 
had violated every law of nature and eociety. 
TTie humble Christians were sent into the world 
as sheep among wolves ; and since they were not 
permitted to employ force, even in the delence of cf. U^tA jfoei. 
thdr rdigioo, they should be still more criminal '"^ 
if they were tempted to shed the blood of th^r 
Cellow^creatures, in disputing the vain privileges, 

. or the sordid possessione, of this transitory hfc;. 
Faithful to the doctrine of the apostle, who in the Sd-^»UHu&f 
reign of Nero had preached the duty of uncondi>- ^ "^ ^ a /ffy.x. 
tional submission, the Christians of the three first ^udsiO JsL-f 
centuries preserved their conscience pure and in- I Mi^. S../S- 
nocent of the guilt of secret conspiracy, or open 
rebellion. While they experienced the rigour of 
persecution, they were never provoked either to 
meet thdr tyrants in the field, or indignantly to 
withdraw themselves into some remote and seque- 
stered comer of the globe •. The protestanta of 
France, of Germany, and of Britain, who asserted 
with such intrepid courage their civil and religious 
freedom, have been insulted by the invidious com- 
parison betttem the conduct of the primitive and 

of 

• Tertullian. Apolog. c. 32. 34, 35, 36. Tamen nunquam 
AlbinUni,nec Higriani vel Casuaiii iDTL'tiiri potnentnt Christiani. 
Ad Scapulam, c. 2. If this assertioo be strictly true, it ex- 
icjudes the CbristiaBS of that age from all civil and military em- 
ployments, which would have coinpeUedthemtottkeanactivc 
part ill the scrvfte of their respective goveraore. See Moylc't 
Wc^lu, voL iL p. 349. 
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CHAP, of -the refonned Christians*. Perhaps, instead of 
■ censure, some applause may be due to the supe- 

rior sense and spirit of our ancestors^ who had 
! convinced themselves that rel^on cannot abolish 
the unalienable rights of human naniret' Per> 
haps the patience of the primitive church may be 
ascribed to its weakness, as well a* to its virtue. 
A sect of unwarlike plebeians* without leaders, 
without arms, without fortifications, must have 
encountered inevitable destructicm in a rash and 
Artless resistance to the master of the Roman le- 
gions. But the Christians, when they deprecated 
the wrath of Diocletian, or solicited the favour of 
Constantine* could allege, with truth and conii- 
< dence, that' they held die principle of passive obe- 
/ dience, and that, in the space of three centuries, 
their conduct had always been conformable to 
their principles. They might add, that the throne 
of the emperors would be established on a fixed 
and permanent basis, if all thar subjects, nnbr^ 
cing the Christian doctrine, should leam to suffer 

i>i»ioe In the general order of Providence, princes and 

■cra«»n- tyrants are considered as the ministers of Heaven, 

''^ appointed to rule or to chastise tlirnations of the 

hu^t^ earth- But sacred history affords many illustrious 

^.Xfy.'ff^- ' examples 

U%A /W^ • , g^p jj^ ji^fj BoMuet (Hiat. de» Variations de» Eglises 
'^ ProtestantcB, torn. iii. p. 210—258), and the malicious Bayle 

(tom. ii. p. 6S0.). I name Bayle, for he was certainly the au- 
thor of the Avis aux Refugi^s ; contult the Cictiannaire Cri- 
tique tie ChaofFepie, torn. i. part ii. p. 1+5. 

f Buchanan i« the earliest, oratleastthemost celebrated, of 
the reforiDers, who has justified the theory of i-cs^siancr. See 
Ills Dialnj;ae it Jure. Regni apud Scotos, torn. ii. p. 28. 30, 
edit. fol. Ruddiman. 
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«%amples of the more immediate interpoation of chap. 
the Deity in the government of his chosen people. ■, ^ ■ 
The sceptre and the sword were committed to the 
hands of Moses, of Joshua, of Gideon, of David, 
of the Maccabees; the virtues of those heroes 
were the motive or the effect of the divine favour, 
the success of their arms was destined to achieve 
the deliverance or the triumph of the church. If 
the judges of Israel were occasional and temporal 
ry magistrates, the kings of Judah derived from 
the royal unction of their great ancestor, an here- 
ditary and indefeasible right, which could not be 
forfeited by their own vices, nor recalled by the 
caprice of their subjects. The same estraordi- 
nary providence, which was no longer, confined to 
the Jewish people, might elect Constantine aikl his ' - 
family as the protectors of the Christian wcvid ; '' 
and the devout Lactantius announces, in a pto- 
phetic tone, the future glories of his long and 
universal reign **, Galerius and MaxJmin, Max< 
entius and Licinius, were the rivah who shared 
with the fevourite of Heaven the provinces of the 
empire. The tragic deaths of Galerius and Maxi- 
thin soon gratified the resentment, and fulfilled the 
sanguine expectations of the Christians. The sac- 
cess of Constantine against Maxentius and Lieir 
hius, removed the two formidaUe comp^ors 
who still opposed the triumph of the second Da- 
vid, and his cause might seem to cjum the pecu- 
, liar interposition of Providence. The character 

of 

'* Lactam. Divin, Institut. i. 1 . Eusebius, in the course of 
Iiis history^ hii life, and hia oration, repeatedly incijlcates tbe 
4^iuie right of Constantine to the empire. 
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CHAP, of the' Roman tyrant disgraced the purple iatd hu- 
■ I, ^ ' , ■ inan nature ; and though the Christians might en- 
joy his precarioas favour, they were exposed, with 
die rest of Kis subjects, to the effects of his wan- 
tan and capricious cruelty. The conduct of li*- 
dnius soon betrayed the reluctance with which he 
had coneenled to the wise and humane regtilations 
pf the edict of Milin. The convocation of pro- 
nncial synods was prohibited in his dominions ; 
his Christian officers were ignominioi^ly dismiss? 
«d { and if he avoided the guilt, or rather danger, 
of a general persecutiofi, his partial oppressions 
■were reoderwl still more odious, by the violation 
^< <rf a solemn and voluntary engagement *. While 

{,lhe East, according to the lively expression of 
Eusebius, was involved in the shades of infernal 
darkness, the auspicious r^ys of celestial light ' 
warmed and illuminated the provinces of the 
West. The piety of Constantine was admitted 
as an unexceptionable proof of the justice of his 
arms ; and his use -of victtM^ confirmed the opi, 
nion of the Chrisdans, that their hero was inspi* 
red, and conducted by the Lord of Hosts. The 
conquest of Italy produced a general edict of tot 
leration : aitd as soon as the defeat of Llcinius 
had'iivestai'CkmBtantine with the sole dojninioiji 
A. D. 324. of die Roman world, he immediately, by circu- 
lar letters, exhorted all his subjects to imitate, 
without delay, the example'of their sovereign^ 

and 

* Our imperfect knowledge of the persecution of Licinius is 
derived from Eusebks ( Hist. Eccles, 1. x. c. 8. Vit. Constan- 
liQ. !. I c. 49—56. 1. ii. c. I, 2). Aurelius Victor mentions 
hio sruelty in genenl terms. 
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and to embrace the divine truth of ChrisdaiUi cHafl 

The assurance that the elevation trf GonstsnT toyjty 
tine was intimately connected with the dewgns (rf ^^ ^^."^ 
Providence, instilled into the minds of the Cfaris!- tuo putr- 
tians two opinions, wliich, by very different meaos* 
assisted the accompliehment ef the projrfiecy. 
Their warm and active loyalty exhausted in- his 
favour every resource of human industry ; and 
they confidently expected that their strenuous ef- 
forts would be seconded by some divine and mini- 
tulous aid. The enemies of Constantine have 
imputed to interested motives the alliance which 
he insensibly contrccted with the Catholic church,, 
and which apparently-contributes to the success trf 
his ambition. In the beginning of the fourth 
century, the Christians still bore a very inadequate 
proportion to the inhabitants of the empire ; but 
among a degenerate people, who viewed' the 
change of masters with the indifference of slaves, 
\\ the spirit and union of a religious party might as- • 
sist the popular leader, to whose service, from a 
principle of conscience, they had devoted their 
lives and fortunes f- The example of his fath«- 
had instructed Constantine to esteem and to rc; 
ward the merit of the Chrisdans ; and in the dis> 
triburion 

• Easeb. in Tit. Con«flnt. I. ii. c. 24—4.2. 48— 6a 
-}■ In ihe beginning of the iastcentKiy, the Papists of England 
vnre only a thiriietk, and the Proteatante of France only ^Jiftctnih 
part of the respective nations, to whom their spirit and power 
'■ irt of apprehension. See the relations which 
eio at Bruaneis, and Efterwai-da 
rt of Rome ( Relazione, torn. ii. 
ji. 21 1. 241. ). BeJitiv^glio was ciirinus, w-elUiiifun:;cd, bet tonx- 
wh^ partial. 
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HAP. tribution of public offices, he had the advantage 
^ of strengthening his government, by the choice of 
ministers or generals, in whose fidelity he could 
repose a just and unreserved confidence. By the 
■ influence of these dignified missionaries, the pro- 
selytes of the new faith must have multiplied in 
the court and army j the Barbarians of Germany, 
who filled the ranks of the legions, were of a care- 
less temper, which acquiesced without resistance 
in the religion of their commander ; and when 
they passed the Alps, it may fairly be presumed, 
that a great number of the soldiers had already 
consecrated their swords to the service of Christ 
and of Conslantine '. The habits of mankind, 
and the interest of religion, gradually abated the 

\ • horror of war and bloodshed, which had so long 
\^. prevMled among the Christians ; ^d in the coun- 
cils which were assembled under the gracious pro- 
tectidn of Constantine, the authority of the bishops 
was seasonably employed to ratify the obligation 
of the military oath, and to inflict the penalty of 
excommunication on those soldiers who threw 
away their arms during the peace of the church f. 
While Constantine, in his own dominions, in- 
creased the number and zeal of his faithful ad- 
herents, he could depend on the support of a 
powerful 

* Thu careless temper of the Germant appean almost Uni- 
formly in the history of the conversion of each of the tribee. 
, The Icgiong of Constantine were recruited with Germans (Zo» 
nmuB, 1. ii. p. 86> } i and the court even of hi« father had been 
filled with Christians. See the firstbookof the lifeof Constan- 
tine, by Euecbius. 

f De his qui anna projiciunt in /lacet placuit eos abttinere 1 
cenmiiinionc. Conci). Arelat. Cnncniii. The best crilicsapjly 
these words to the Jiea^e bJ tkt chvreh. 
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powerful faedon in those prdvmces, which were. chap. 
still poseessed or usurped by his rivals. A secret • 
disaffectibn was. diffused among the Christian sub- 
jects of Maxentitis and Licinhis i and the resent- 
ment which the latter did not attempt to conceal, 
served oniyto engage them still more deeply in 
the interest of his competitor. The regular «»- 
re^tondence, which connected the bishops of the 
most distant provinces, enabled them freely to 
communicate their wishes and their designs, and 
to transmit without danger any usefid intelligeaice, 
or any pious contributions^ which might' prismote 
the serwce of Constantme, who pubhcly declared ', 
that he had taken up arms for th& deliverance of 
the church *. ■ 

The enthusiiKm which irtspred the troops, and Eipect*. . 
perhaps the emperor himself, had sharpened their Uefot a mi- 
swords, while it satisfied their conscience. They ^^ *" 
marched to battle with the full assurance, that the 
same God, who had formerly opened a passage to 
the Israehtes through the waters of Jordan, and 
had thrown down the walls of Jericho at the sound 
of the trumpets of Joshua, would display his vi- 
sible majesty and powef in the victory of Constan- 
tine. The evidence of ecclesiastical history is pre- 
pared 

* Eusebiiu klwap considers the second civil war against Li- 
cinius as a sort of religious ci-usadc, At the invitation of tha 
tyrant, some Christian officers had resumed'their aontt ; or, in 
other words, had returned to the military service. Their con- 
duct was ■Ifterwards censured by the 12th canon of the Council 
of Nice i if this particular application maybe received, instead 
of the loose and general sense of the Greet interpreters, Balsa- 
mon, Zonaras, ahd AleziiAriefcnug. See Beveridge, Pandect. 
Eceles. Grec torn. i. p. 7% torn. ij. p. 78. Aanc 
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tared to jiffirm, tbat <^eir expectations were justi' 
fied by the conapicuous miracle to wiiich the con- 
version of the' first Christian empcriM: has been 
almost unanimously ascribed. The real or iroa* 
ginary cause of so . important an event, deserves 
and demands the attention of posterity ; and I 
shall oideavour. to form a jutt estimate of the fa- 
mous vision of Ccmstantine, by a &ttnct consider 
ration of tlie standard, the dream^ and the celestial 
tign; ^y separating the historical, the natural, and 
the marvellous parts of. this extraordinary story, 
which, in the compositinn of a specious argument, 
have been artfully 'coiifounded in one splendid 
and brittle mass. 

I. An instrument of the tortures whicli «%re in-> 
6icted only on slaves and strangers, became an 
object of horror in the eyes of a Roman citizen ; 
and the ideas of guilt, of pain, and of ignominy, 
were closely united with the idea of the. cross ". 
The [aety, rather than the humanity of Constant 
tine, soon abolished in his dominions the punish- 
ment which the Saviour of mankind had cond£' 
scended to suffer t ; but the emperor had already 
learned 

* Koltien ipium rrucii absit tiba modo a corporc civium Ro- 
manonim, sed etiam a co^tatioae, oculisi auribus. Cicero pn> 
Raberio, c. 5. The Christiao winters, Justin, Miniicius Fdix, 
TertuUiao, Jerom, bnd Maximue of Turin, have investigated 
with tc^rnblc success the figure* or Ukecesa of a crass in alm<nt 
every object of nature or art ; in the intersection of the meridliiii 
and equaior, the hnm>n face, a bird flying, a tnan swim*ing, a 
mast nnd yard, a plough, a tIanJarJ, ftc. &c> &c. See Lipsius' 
de Cruce, 1. i, c. 9. 

f See Aurelius Victor, who coniiders this law as one of tbe 
examples of' Constantbe's piety. An edict so hononrable to 
Christianity deserved a place in the Tbeodosian Code, irsteid 
of the indirect mention of it, which seems to result from t!if 
-comparison of the vth and sviiith titles of the ixth book. 
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learned to despise the pr^odfees of hk edacatia^ e ti a i>. 
, And of hh people^ before he could erect in the ^.i^^^ 
n^t of Rome his own statuej beting a cross (ti 
its right lund ; with an inscripRon, Which referred 
the victory of lus arms,' tad the ddiveranc^ of 
Rome, to the virtue of that salutary sign, the true 
symbol of force and courage •. The saifte sym- 
bfA sanctified the arms <^ the soldiers of Constan- 
tine ; the cram glittered on their hdmets, was eir- 
gniTed oh their shidds, was interwoven into their 
burners; aAd Ae cMisecmted emblems which 
adorned the pers(»l <^ the emperor himself, were 
distingiBshed only by richer naterials ahd more 
exquisite workmanship +. But the prindpaistan- 
^rd which disj^yed the triumph of die cross 
was styled the Lahunim ^, an obscure^ though 
Vol.. III. S ceietnted 

• EiisebiuB, ID Vit. Conttantin. L i. c. 40. tlie gtatUe or at 
least the cnnt and incription, may ht McribH with more pnv 
bsbilit]' to the wcotid) or evMitl>ethiM,,vintDf ConttaDttteto 
Rome. Immediately atter thr- defeat of Maxeatiui, the minds 
of the tenate and people wete scarcely ripe tot thf * publio mono- 
meot. 

f AgnoBcat rmna libena mea gigna necewe eat ; 

In qitibus effi^M cnicii aut getnihatii rcFulget 

Ant longia aalida ex aura pnefertur in battJi;. 

tioc aigiio invictui, trantmisua AljHbua Ultor 

Seryitium aDlvit mkerabile Conttaotiiiiin 

• »**>«»•' 

Chmvu flurjivreiim gemmanti textua id aura 

Siguabat Laianim, clypeorum \at\gtnA Christus 

ScripUrat \ ardebat lummia crua addita criiti*. 

Pruttent. in Symaiachum, I. ii. 4>64. 486. 
X The derivation aod meaning of the word Laiaram, w La- 
ierini, which i> employed by Cre^uy NaziaoEen, AmbroK^ 
Prudentius, &c. still remun totally unknown ; in spite of the 
tffons of the critics, who have effectually tortured the Laiin. 
Gr^k, Spanish, Celtic, Teutonic, Illyric, Armeaiao, &c. in 
Search of an etymology. S^e iDucange, in Glosa. Med. et in- 
iim. Latinitat, sub voce Laianim, and Godefroy, ad Cod. "f heo- 
do3. torn. ii. p. li% 
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celebrated oame, «^h has b^n v«ialy'(Wm«tf 
, irom almost ail the buiguagcs of the world.. , It m 
described * as a long pike intersected by a trws^ 
versal beam.- The silkea veil which hung down 
from the beam, Ka%cvriously eDWroMght with- the 
i^uge$ of the reigaiiig monaHJi and his.ctuldreQ. 
The summit of the^inke supported a crown of 
gold which inclosed the mysteapious moDogram, at 
ffoce expressive of the figure ofthecj(asa,>nji the 
initial letters of the nan^ of Chtist f. 1^ safety 
of .the labanim \f as intrusted U fiity guards,: of 
approved valour and fidelity ^ their stadoa vr)» 
marked by honours -and emoluments,; ^fid sonie 
fortunate accidents ason intro^^ced^an opiniQn> 
that as long as the guards, of -die labaimp were 
engaged in the exe<;ution of thejt (Mve, they weve 
seqfft and invulnerable amidst the daiT^ of.the. 
enemy. In the second civil war Licinius, felt and 
dreaded the power of this consecrated banner, the 
ffight of which, in the distress of battle, animated 
the soldiers of Constantine with an invincible en- 
thusiasm, and scattered terror and dismay through 
the ranks of the adverse legions J. The Christian 
emperors, 

. • Euseb. in Vtt. Constant. 1. i. c.30, 31. Baronins (Annal. 
Eccles. A. D. 312, No." 26.) has engraved a representation o f 
the Labanim. ' 

f Tnuijversa X Ktcrf, summo capite circumflexo, Christum 
in acutis notat. Catcilins de M. P. c. 44.. Cuper (ad M. P. in 
edit. Lartant. toni. ii. p. 500.) and Baranms (A. D. 312. 
fid. 25.) have engraved from ancient monumenta several ape- 
.cimeaa (asthus JTJ ' D \ of these monagianis, wtiith be- 
came extremely +- *">'K * fesbionable in the Christian 

t'Euseb. in Vit.Coiistantiji.l. ii.c. 7,8,9. He introduces 
ihe'Labarum before the, Italian expedition } but his narrative 
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tsaperoirsf who re^>ected the example of Con- chap. 
ctandne, displayed io ail tbdr military ez|)editions i_. , ■ 
the standard of the cross ; but when the degoie- 
rate successors of Thflodo^s, had ceased, to ap- 
pear in person at the head of their armies, the la- 
barum was deposited as a venerable but useless 
relic in the palace of Constantinople *. Its ho- 
nours are still preserved on the medals of the Fla- 
vian &mily. Their grateful devotion bas placed 
die monagram of Christ in the midst of the en- ' 
^gns of Rome. The. solemn epithets of, safety of 
the republic, glory of the army, rest(»ration of pu- 
blic'happiness, are equally applied to the religious 
and military trophies ; and there is still extant a 
med^ of the ^nperor Coostancius, where the stan<> 
dardof the labarum u accompanied with these 
memorable words, By this, sign tjiou shalt 

■CONQUERt- 

U. In all occaaons of danger or distress, it ttrfts The dream 

the practiceof the primitive Cbristiaits to fortiiy 

their miads and bodies by the sign of the cross, 

which they used, in all thdr ecclenastical rites^ in 

■ . S 2 all 

leems to Wicate that it ival never sheWn at the Dead of an army, 
till Cobstantine, above ten years afterwards, declared himself 
the enemy of Lkinius, and the deliverer of the church. 

* See Cod. Theod. 1. ri. tit. luv. Sozortien, h i. c. 2. Theo- 
Jthan. Chronogr. p. 1).' Thebphanes lived towards the end of 
the eighth ceoiui^, almost five hundred years, after Constantlne. 
The modem Greeks were not inclined to display in the field 
the standard of the empire and of Christianity ; and though 
they depended on eveiy superstitious hope of defence, the pro- 
mise of -vkiarif would have appeared too bold a fiction. 
, t The Abbe du Voisin, p. 103, &c. alleges several of these 
inedals, and quotes a particular dissertation of a Jesuit, the Pire 
de'prain villi", «n this subject. 
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CHAP, all the dail)r occurreoces of life, as an infall^le 
■ ^'-.- preteiwdve agunst every spedes of ^iritual or 
temponl evil *. The audiority of the church 
might alone have had suftdcnt wdght to just^ 
the devodon c^ CoBstMtMe, who, in the suat 
prudent and gradual progress, acknowledged the 
truth, and asstimed the sytnboly of Christianity. 
But the testimony of a contemporary writer, vbo 
in a fomut treatise has avenged the cause of reli- 
gion, bestows on the piety of the emperor a nmre 
awful and siUiIime chancta*. He affirms, widi the 
moat perfect ccmiideace, that in the night which 
preceded the last battle against Mazentlus, Con- 
gtaurae was admonished in a dream to iiwcHbe 
the shields of his aoldien with the -ceUttiai sign if 
God, the sacred monagram of the name of Christ ; 
that he executed the commands of heaven, and 
that his valour and obedience were rewarded by 
the decisive victory of the Milvian Bridge. Some 
considentions might perhaps incline a sceptical 
mind to su^ct the judgment or the verachy id 
the rhetorician, whosf p«ii, either ft^om zeal or 
iaterest, was devoted to the cause of the prevail- 
ing Action t- He appears to have published his 
deaths 

* TertuUian de Corona, c. 3. AthaiiasiufK torn. i. p. lOl. 

> The learned Jnuit PetBTius (Dofpmta Theolug. L xt> c. 9i 

Id] hat collected many similar paisages on the virtues of the 

cron, which in the laA age embairaMed our Protestant dispu. 

Unta. 

f CKciliu*, de M. P. c. 4*. It ia certain, that this histori- 
cal, declamation was composed and publislied, while Licinius, 
fovereign of the Eait, still preserved the friendship of Conscan. 
tine, aiid of the Christians. Evtrry reader of taste must per. 
ceiw, that the style is of a very different and inferior cbaracter 
to thatofLactantius ; and luch indeed is the judgment of Le 
Clere 
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deaths of the persecutors at MioHnedia about three chap. 
years aiter the Ronuu victMy ; but the interval . 

of a thousand miles, and a thounand days, will al- 
low an ample latitude for the inventitm of de- 
elaimers, the credulity of party, and the tadt ap^ 
probation of the emperor himself; who might 
listen without iBdignadom to a marveHous tale, 
which esalted his &me, and promoted his designs. 
In &vour of Ucinius, nhp still disaembled Ins I 
animoGity to the Christians, the same Atithor has j 
iwovided 9, similar vision, of a form of priyer, 
which ^^as.conuauvcated by an angel, and ve. 
peated by the whole ar»y before they engaged 
the Legions of the tyrant Masimin. The fre(|uent 
repetition of Imtacles serves to provoke, where it 
doos ndt ^bdue, the reason of mankind * ; but 
if the dr^un of Conetantine is separately conm. 
dered. It may be naturally explained either by the 
policy Or the enthusiasm of the emperor. Whilst 
his anxiety fey. the appi-oaching day, which must 
decide the fete of, the empire, was suspended by 
short and iQterrupCed slumber, the venerable 
S3 form 

Clerc and Lardner (Bibliotlieque Accienne etModerne,tom.iji. 
p,138. Credibility of the Goipel, &c. portii. vol vii.p. 94.}. 
Three ■rguraents front the ti^e of t^e bool^i and from the names 
of Donataa and CkciUub, are ptodticed by the advocates for 
Lactantiut (See the P. LeUocq, toip:. ii. p. 4€ — 60.). £acb 
of thcK proofs K onglf wetlk. and defrntiTe } but then- concin-r 
rence hai great weight. I havs oftes (uictuated, and ^tU bmt» 
fy follow the Egbert MS. i| calling t))e wtljor (whoever hp 
was) Cxciliut. 

• Cxciliua, ieH.V.ciB, Then setnt to be mib* nwam 
io the obserration of M. de Voltaire (Oeuvret, t. siv. p. 807.)t 
who ascribes to the success of Conttantiae the superior fime i£ 
his Labarum above the angel of Liciniui. Yet eren this angel 
is favourably entertained by Pagv, Tillemoot, FlevT, &c. whs 
arc fond of increasing their stock of miracles. 
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form of Christ, and the well-known symbol ot 
his religion, might forcibly oflFer themselves to 
the active fency of a prince who reverenced the 
name, and had perhaps secretly implored the 
power j of the God of the Christians. As readily 
might a' consummate statesman indntge himself in 
the use of Mie of those hfiilitary stratagems, one of 
those pious frauds, which Philip and Sertorius had 
empU>yed with such art-and effect". The prae- 
teriiatutal origin of dreams was universally admit- 
ted by the nations of antiquity, and ^ cimsider- 
aUe part of the GalKc army was already prepared 
to place their confidence in the salutary ^gn of 
Ae Christian religion. The secret viaon of Con- 
stantine cotald be disproved only by the event ; 
and the intrepid hero who had passed the Alps 
and the Appenine, might view with careless de- 
spair the consequences of a defeat under the walls 
of Rome. The senate and people, exulting in their 
Dwn deliverance from an odious tyruit, acknow- 
ledged that the victory of Constandne surpassed 
the powers of man, without daring to insinuate 
that it had been obtained by the protection of the 
Gods. The triumphal arch, which w:\s erected 
about 

i* Bemdet th«K well-known eiinmplet, Tolliut (Preface to 
Boileau't translation of Longinus) ha.t discovered a vision of 
Antigonus, who asiured his troops that he had seen a pentagOD 
(the tyinbol of gafrty) with these words, " Id this conquer." 
But ToUiu; ha* most tnejctisably omitted to produce hil atir 
thority ; and \m own character, literary ai well as moral, is not 
fteefram reproach (See ChaufFepie Dictioonaire Critique, t.iv. 
p. 460.). Without insisting on the silence of Diodoms, Plu- 
tarch, Justin, 8cc. it may he observed that Polyfenus, who in a 
Bcpaiate chapter {t. iv. c. 6. ) has collected nineteen military strar 
tagcms of AntigDDUs, is totally ignorant of this remarkable vi- 
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About three years after the event, proclaims, in chai 
ambiguous language,- that,' by the greatness of ■ „ ^ -', 
his owmmfeid, and'by an (w/mrt or impulse of the 
Divinity, l«-haii ^ved and avenged the Romaii 
republic*. The- pagan 'orator, who had seized 
an earlier oppbrtuiuty of celebrating the virtues 
of the cotiqileror, supposes ttiat he alone enjoyed 
a secret and intimate coramerce with the Supreme 
Being,'who delegated thfe cave of mortals to his 
subordinate deities ; and' thus as^gns a very jAm- 
sible reason vhy the subjects of CcrastantSne' should 
not presume to embrace the -new-religion. of thdr 
sovereign t- ' 

IIL 'The philosophy, who with c^m 8u^<i(»v Appa>r> 
examine the dreams and omensr the miracles and ^ ^„ *^ 
prodiglfte, of profane or 'even of- ecclesiastical *^' 
hfetory,- Will probably coricltide, that if the eyes 
of die 'J^Kctators have sometimes foe^ decdved 
by fraud, the understanding of the readerfhas '•' ' 

much more frequently been insulted by-ficdon. 
Every event, or appearance, ca* accident, which 
seems to deviate from the wdinary- course of na^- 
ture, has been rashly ascribed to the immediate 
action of the Deity ; and the astonished fancy of 
.the multitude has sometimes giVen shape and co- 
lour, language and motion, to the fieeting but 
S ^ uncommon 

* lostinotu Dtvinitatie, '■>*i>'>i inagnitu^ie. The inseriptioB 
on the triumphal arch of Constantme, wjiich hai been copied 
bj BaroniuB, Gniter, &c. ma^ still be penued by- every cuiioua 
traveller. 



-|- Habes profeeto aliquid cum ilia menic Di" 
mix delegata nostr^ Diis MInoribus curi uni Be (ibi digi 
pstendere-. Panegyr. Vet. ix. 2. 
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UPCPiNaXon meteors ctf the au: ^. : Naziirius and 
EuKtwK we tlw two niKwt celebntni DBWors, who, 
ID bodied pfttiffyhcS) have labow^ (Qexidt t|ie 
^Qxy.oi Cotutaptioe. Nme yeass'aft^T.the Ro- 

A.D.SSI. man vijetcty, tifa^riwt <lescfib^<an dfv^foi t\k- 
vieye wanicM^, wbg eeeqed t9 iall frarq the sky ; 
be rottrka their liqaut^,. their spiritt t)^ gigantic 
formal, the stream q£ )i^ wbkb t)$am«l irom 
Jheir cd«ml aroiowv their patieiuje in euffwing 
theiaseives to be heard, a& well as soea, by mor- 
.Uib i wA their dociwratipa that they were seat, 
that, tlieyi flew, ta Uteasastanc? of the great Con- 
standne. For th^ truth of this prodigy, the Pagaa 
ocator «f peals tq the whele GalBc nattoB, in whose 
pceaewe he wa;; then speaking ) and fiee^ to 
bope that, the aAdeot apparitions I .would now 
'(4)iaiit Qt^i irom this i^eot sod puUig eveiu. 
The Chtwtiap fable of Eu^^ius, which, in the 

A-p. 898. .q)ace of twcsMy^x years might ajwe fiftHn the 

ctrighial ^eam, is cm in a much more- correcf 

tnd elegant mould. Iq one of the marches of 

CoiiAaittHW» he i» reported to have se^o with his 

own 

• M- Fiwret (M^moires dc I'Academie in Inscriptioni, t. iv. 
p. itl — tS^.) eiplains, by physical causes, many of the pro- 
dlgin of utiquity ; and Fabriciusi who ia abused by both pai^ 
ti^St vainly tnei to introduce the celestial crou of Consiantiue 
"amon^ tb? solar Haloe. Bibliothec. Gnec. tom. vi. p, 8— 29> 

f-NaKarius inter Paoegyr. Vet. x. 14, 15. It n unDecer- 
' nry to name the moderns, whose undisting^iiisliirg ind ravcnoua 
Appetite has swallowed eveo the Pagan bait of Nazariui. 
. > X "^^ appsritioiiB of C^tor add Pollux, paTtii:tUai^ to as- 
nounce the Macedonian victory, are attested by bistorisns and 
public monument*. See Cicero de Natura Deonim, ii, 2. iai. 5, 6. 
iTonis, ii. 12. Valerius Maximus, 1. i. c. 8. No. 1. Yet the 
most recent of these miracles is omitted, and indirectly denied 
by Livy (jtl». 1.). 
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mm eyes the Imninous trophy of the cross, placed chap. 
above the meridian sun, and inscribed vith the i-., y .'-j 
fpllowing.words: BvTHift CONQUER. Tfaisama* 
zjmg object in the sky astonished the whole anny, 
as well aa the emperor himself, vho was yet un* 
determined in tlw choice of a religion ; but his 
^tonishmmt was converted into faith by the vi* 
sioD of .the ensuing night. Christ apq»eared bei- 
foTe his eyes ; sad di^laying the same celestial 
piga of the cross, he directed Ccwstantine to -frame 
^ similar standard, and to march, with an as^ 
durance of victory, against Maxentius and all his 
eiieimes*. The learned bishop of Cstsarea ap- 
pears to be sensible, that the recent discover of 
this marvellous anetdote would esiate scane sur- 
prise and distrust among the most pious of his 
readers. Tet» instead of ascertaining the precise 
circumstances of time and place^, which always 
s«^e to detect falsehood, or establish truth 1" ; in- 
stead of collecting and recording the evidence 
of so many hving wimesses, who must have been 
spectators of this stupoidous miracle \ ; Eusebius 
contents himself with alleging a very singular 
testimony; thatof the deceased Constantine, who, 
tnaAy years after the event, in the freedom of con- 
versation, . 

• EuBcbiut, 1. i. c. 93, 99, Sa The lilence of the «Bnw 
Suseblu», in hii EccleuaMical History, it deeply felt by thow 
■dvocatn for the miracle <»ho are not absolutely calloo*. 
' -)■ The narrativeofCoDMantineteeiiiRtaiDdicate, that heuw 
tbe croM in the iky before he pUKd th* Alp a^abct Haxen- 
tiut. Th» iceae has beta fixed by provinciJ vviity at Trerei, 
Beianf oBi &c. See TiHcBioDt, dc* £inpereurs, ton. i*i p. £73. 
% The piotM 'nilemoDt (Mta. Ecctes. ttno. vit. p. 1317.) 
njecU with a sigh. the uiefkU Acttof Artemius, a veterao wad a 
ourtyri «bo atteKi sn ao eye-witnesB the vision of Conitantioe. 
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* xx^' ^^sation, had related to him this extraordinary m- 
"—■ V — -■' cident of his own iife, and had attested the truth of 
it by a solemn oath. The prudence and gratitude 
of the learned prelate forbade him to suspect the 
veracity of his victorious master j but_he plainly 
iiitimates, that, in a fact, of such a nature, he 
should have refused his assent to any meaner au- 

ithonty. This motive oi credibility could not 
survive the power of the Ravian family ; and the 
celestial sign, which the Infidels might afterwards 
deride •, was disregarded by the Christians of the 
age which imniediately followed the conversion of 
Constantine f. But the Catholic church, both of 
the East and of the West, lias adopted a prodigy, 
which fevours or seems to favour, the popular 
worship of the cross. "Oie vision of Constantine 
maintained an hokourable place in the legend of 
superstition, tiH the bold and sagadous' spirit of 
critrdsnl presumed to depreciate the triumph, 
and to arraign the truth of the first Christian em^ 
peror J. 

The . 

* Gdwui Cyzic.^n Act. CondL Ificen. I.i.^. 4. 

f The advocate* for the vinon are unable to produce a siqr 
gk testimony from the Father* of the fourth and fifth centurieB, 
who, in their voluminous writings, repeatedly celehrate the tri^ 
umph of the church and of Constantine. As these venerable 
'men had not any dislifce to a miracle, ivemaysuBpect (andthe 
tuspicion is cionfiraied by the ignonoce of Jerom) that thej- 
were all unacquainted with tbelifeof Constantineby Eueebiiu. ' 
ThiB tract was recovered by the diiigeijce of those who tians- 
. lated or continued hia Ecclesiastical Hiifoiy, and who have rer 
presented in various colours the visioii of the cross. 

f Godefroy was the firet, who, in' the year 16*S (Not. ad 
Philostorgiutn, 1. 1. c. S. p. 16.), expressed any doubt of a mi- 
rack which had been supported with' equal seal by Cardbal 
^ BatpnMkv, 
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The ffrolestairt and philesopbic reada-s of tlife" chaf- 
. i^resent age will incline to beliere, that,'in the ac- ^^ ;. -i 
count of his own conversion, Goastantine attested' The eon- 
awilfrft fys^ood by a solemn and deliberate per- 
jury. They may not hesiate to pronounce, tbat^ 
in the choice of a Teligion, his mind was deter- 
mined only by a saise of intetfest^; and that (ac- 
cording to the t-xpression'of* profane poet •) he 
used the altars of the chnrch as a convenient foot- 
stool to the throne of the «lhpire. ' A conclusion 
ao hai^h and so absolute is riot, however, warrant- 
ed by OUT' knowledge of human' nature, of Co!a- 
stantine, or of Christianity. - In ^t age of religious 
fervour, the most artful statesmen are observed to 
feel some part -of the. enthuekstn which they in- 
j^ire ; and the most orthodox saints assume the { 
dangerous privilege oi defending the ^auseof I 
-truth 

Baroniui, and the Centiuiatora of .Magdebut^. . 6in(« thit 

time, maiiy of the Proteitant critics have inclined towarila doubt 
and disbelief. The objections are urged, with great force, by 
M- ChauSepie (Djciionnaire Cribque, ton. iy. p.6— rll.aacC 
in the year 1774, a doctor of Sorlrani)e, the Abbe du Voiaio, 
published an Apology, which deserves the praise of learning 
and moderation. ■ ' 

* Lora Constantio dit eta propicB paroles ; 

J'ai renversf le culte des idolea j 

Stir tes debris de leura terri^es fumans 

Au Cieu du Cielj'ai prodiguf I'encens. 

Mai« tous nes wins pour sa grandeur supreme 

N'eurent jamais d'autre obiet que mot>in£nie ; 

Les saints auteU n'^toient a mee regards 

Qu'un niarchepie du trdne des C^san. 

L'ambition, la fureur, les delices 

Etoient mes Dieux, avoient mes laciifice*. 

L'or des Chretiens, leura intrigues, leur sang 

Ont cimente ma fortune et Bion rang. 
The poem which contains these lines may be read with pleswro, 
but ianiiot be named with decency. 
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CHAP, tfMh by the arnjsof deceit and felaehood. Per-' 
v-r->— r*. SQ&al i|itc9'eet ie c^n the standard of our beU^ 
a$ weit as of our practice } »nd the same modvea 
of teinp«^ advantage which might influence the 
public conduct; and profe^E^cms of Constantine^ 
\yould inseiiHbly dispose his ipitid to eiObrai^e a 
retigifm so lu^pitipus to his &n>e and fortuaes. 
His vanity wa^ grabbed by the flattering assuta^fje, 
tbat^ had bees chosen by Heaven to feigt) tiyer 
th^ QWth i succew had justified his divine tit)e to 
the thtone, and that title was founded on the 
truth of the Christian revelation. As re«l virtoe 
is sotqetimes excited by undeservad applause, tbe 
specious piety of C(»3fitantine, if at first it was only 
specious, wi^t gradually, by the influence trf 
praise, of bibit, and of example, be matured intq 
serious faith and f«v^t devotion. The biehops 
and^teachers of the new sect, whose dress and man- 
ners had not qualified them for the reddence of a 
court, were admitted to the imperial table ; they 
accompanied the monarch in his expeditions ; 
md the ascmdant which one of them, an Egyp- 
tian or a Spaniard *, acquired over his mind, was 
imputed by the Pagans to the effect of magic +. 
Lactantius, who has adorned the precepts of the 



* This JaTourite was probably tVe great Osius, bishop of 
Cordova, who preferred the pastoral care of the whole church 
■ to the government of a parti ciifeu' diocese. His character is mag- 
nificently, though concisely, expressed by Atharaains, (torn. i. 
'p. 703.). See Tiilemont, Mini. Ecdes. torn. vii. p. 524.-561. 
Osius was accused, perhaps unjustly, of retiring from coiirt with 
a very ample fortune. 

■f Se« Eusebius (in Vit. Constant, paasim), and Zosiinus, 
L H. p. lot. 
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gospel with the eloquence rf Ckaro ■ ; and Eo- ^^^' 
8ebius» who- has consecrated the iearaing and phi^ '■■^ " ■< 
losophy of the Greeks to the service of rdigion t» 
were both received into the friendsbi]) and fami- 
liarity of their sovereign : and those able master* 
of controversy could patiently watch the soft afta 
yielding moments of persuaaon, and dexterously ■ 
apply the arguments which were the best adapted 
to his character and understanding. Whatever 
advantages might be derived from the acquisition 
of an imperial proselyte, he was distinguished by 
the splendour of his purple, rather than by the 
superiority of wisdbm or virtue, from the many 
thousands of his subjects who had embraced th« 
doctrines of Christianity. Nbr tan it be deemed [ 
incredU>le, that the mind of an unlettered soldier j 
^ould have yielded to the weight of evidence, 
which, in a more enlightened age, has satisfied or 
subdued the reason of a Grodns, a Pascal, or a 
l^ocke. ' tn the midst c^ the incessmt kkbouis of 
his great office, this soldier employed, or ^cted 
to emfdoy, the hours of the night in the diligent 
study of the Scriptures, and the composition of 
theological (Uscourses ; which he afro'wards pro- 
nounced in the presence of a numerous and 
applauding audience. In a very long discourse, 
^ which 

* TheChriitianityof Lactantius wasof amonJ, rather than 
ofamfSteri6utca».«Eratpznerudis (sap the orthodox Bull) \\ 
*• discipIiDx Chrfsdanie, et in rhetoricft melius qiiam in theolo- ■■ ■ 

'* gia versatiu." Defensio Fidei Nicense, sect. ii. c. 14. 

t Fabridiis, with his usual diti^nce> has collected a list of 
betimn three and four hundred authors quoted iu tbe E.van- 
gehcal Preparations of Eusebiun. See Bibliotliec. Orxc. 1. r. 
fi. 4. torn. vi. p. 37—56. 
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CHAP, which is sUU extent, the royaJ preadier expadatctf 

>^i ^ —I on the variouS'proo& of religion ; but be dwell? 
with peculiar complacency on the SybilUne vcr' 
The burth 8es *, and the fourth eclogue of Virgil t- Forty 
. Virgil. years before. the birth of Christ, the Mantuan 
bard, as if inspired by the celestial miue of Isaiah, 
bad celebrated with' all the pomp of oriental me- 
taphor, the return of the Virgin, the fall of the 
serpent, the approaching birth of a godlike child^ 
the ofi^mng of the great Jupiter, who should ex- 
piate the giult. of human kind, and: govern the 
peacehd universe with the virtues of his Either j 
the rise and appearance, of an heavenly race, a 
fuiniitive nation throughout the world ; and the 
gradual restoration tff the innocence and felicity of 
the golden age. . The poet .was perhaps uticoRsci- 
ous o£ the secret sense and object of these, su- 
blime predictions, which have been so unworthily 
9{^lied to the infant son of a consul, or a trium- 
vir t : but if a more ^tendid, and indeed specious, 
interpretation of the fourth eclogue contributed 
tp the conv^sion of the first Christian emperor, 
VirgU 

• See Conttantin. Om. ad Sanctos, c. 19, 20. He chii'fly 
depends on a ttiysterious acronicj'composed in the tisth agw after 
the Dduge. by the Eijthrjwn SyliiJ, and tr«iilatcd by Cicero 
into Latin. The iu'tial letters of the thirty-four Greek verwa 
form this prophetic sentence : Je$V9 Christ, Sos or God, 
Saviour of the World. 

f In his paraphrase of Virgil, the emperor has frequeiitly x- 
siste'd and improred the literal sense of the Latin text. See 
Blonde! des Sybj;Us, 1. i. c. 14, 15, 16. 

% The di&rent claims of an elder and younger son of PoUio, 
of Julia, of Drusii^, of Mjri.'<-llLis, Lire found to be tDcompati- 
ble widt chruDology, history, aitd tlie good sense of Virg^r 
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Virgil may deserve to be, nuiked atno^d^iiMfet chaf. 
successful missionaries of the gOspel *. ■ . . ^— y— -< 

■ The awful mysteries of th» Christian faith aqd ^"'".'^ 
worship were concealed irom the eyes of strangeiv, lege* of 
and even of catechumens, ■ with an affected se- ^b^ 
crecy, which served to excke their wonder and 
c^osityf.' But the severe rules of disciplae 
which the prudence of the bishops had insututed, 
were relaxed by the same-prudence in favour of an 
imperial proselyte, whom k was so important to 
allure, by every gentle condescensitm, ato iho 
pale of the church ; and CtHutantine wds per- 
mitted, at least by a tacit dispensation, to enjoy 
most of the privileges, bffore he had contracted 
any of the obligations' of a Christian. Instead of 
retiring from the congregation, when the voice 
of the deacon dismissed the proi^ne multitude, he 
{Ktayed with the faith^l, disputed \nth the bi^wps^ 
preached on the most sublime and intricate sub- 
jects of theology, celebr^ed with sacred rite* the 
vigil of Easter, and publicly declai%d hixoself^ 
not only a partaker, but in some measure, a priest 
and 

• See Lowtb de Sacra Foesi Hebrwirum Pjr*lect. ssi. j 
p. 289 — 295- In tlie examinalion of the fourth eclogue, the > 
KBpectsble biihap of London hai diai^yrit learning;, UUte, ID- 
geoiKtyi and » temperue enthuuaun, which exalts hi* fancy 
without degrading his judgment. 

t The dittinction between the public and the secret parts of 
divine Berrice, the miija tateeiatianorum, and the miuafidelium, 
and the mysterious veil which piety or policy had cast o»er the 
latter, are very judiciously explained by Thiers, Expotntiao do 
Saint Sncremeirt, 1. i. c. 8 — 12. p. 59 — 91. : but aa, on this sub- 
ject, the Papists may reaeonably be suspected, a ProtMtairt 
reader will depend with more coijlidenee on the learnwJ Bing^ 
liBtti. Antiqiitties, 1, x. c. 5. 
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' CHAP, uid loerophant of tbe Chnstbn my«ttrki *. The 
)„y___i pride of Constantine might auume, and his scr- 
vkes hod deserved, some ettraordiiury distinction i 
aa ill-timed rigour might hare blasted the un- 
ripened fruits of bis cotiTersion ; and if the doors 
of the church had been strictly closed against a 
t"^^ ^° ^^ deserted the altars of the gods 
the nu»ter of the emfure vould have been left 
destitute of any form of religbus worship. In hia 
last visit to Rome, he piously disclaimed and m- 
mked the. superstition of his ancestors, by reiiuing 
to Ijead the mUitiry proces^on of the equestrian 
order, and to offer the public vows to the Jupiter 
of the Ci^itoline Hill f. Many years belbre Ua 
baptism and death, Constantine had proclaimed 
to the World, that neither his person nor his 
image should ever more be seen within the walls 
of an idolatrous temple; while he distributed 
through the provinces a variety of medals and 
pictures, which represented die emperor in an 
humble ;md suppliant posture of Chiistian devo- 
dcxi {. 
Debyofhii The prfdc of Constantine, who refused the pri- 
thl^ " vileges of a catechumen, cannot easily be ex- _ 
p^^ of plained or excused ; but the delay of his baptism 
may be jbstiiied by the maxims and the practice 
of ecclesiastical antiquity. The sacrament of bapi 
dsm 

* See Eusebiai in V-it. Const. 1. iv. c. 15 — S2. and the whole 
tenor of ConBtantioe's Sennan. The ^th and deToiion of the 
emperor has fumiihed Bironiua with a apecioua Urgnmeat i» 
&vaur of hif early baptism. 

I Zoumiu, I. it. p. 10^. 

j Euwbitis in Vit. Constant. 1. W. c. IS, 16. 
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dsm * was n^trisrljr aAviBiittertd by ^» }mbbp *^"k^' 
faimsdf, with his aesiBtaBt ai^gfj u dte datbtdnl 
church of the diocese, during, the ^kf 4».j9 be- 
nreea the SDlenm fenlvaU of Easter ianil'PBB^- 
coGt ; and Ms holy tsrin admitted a nuinerotts 
btmd of infEtnts and aduk. person* into the! besom 
.o£ the church, llie discrctiaii of porettts otten 
aisfK^ided the baptism of tbdr children tiU 'they 
could understand the oUigations which they coi- 
.tracted ; the severity of anttieiu bishops nutctdd 
from the new Converts a noviciate of two:of thi'Oe 
years $ and the catechumens themselves, from dif- 
ferent modves of a temporal or a S{:uiCBd nanirc. 
Were sddom impuient to assume the character 
of perfect and Initiated Christians. The sacra- 
ment of baptism was stipposed to contam a.fiill 
and absolute expiation of sin } and A« soui was 
instantly restored to its otiginai purity, ahd 'enti- 
tled to the promise <^ etertud salvation. Among 
the proselytes of Christianity, there were naoy 
who judged it imprudent to precipitate a salutary 
rite, which could not be repeated ; to throw away 
an inestimable privilege, which could never be 
recovered. By the d^ay of ihwr bapdem, they 
could venture freely to indulge thdt p^ons in 
Vol. III. T . the 

• The tlieoiy and practice of antiquity with regard to tie 
sacrament of baptisnii have been cojjioiialy explained by DoW. 
Chardoo, Hist, des SacremcnBitom.i. p. S— 405 j Dom. Mif- 
tenncfde Rhibus Ecclesi* Antiquis, torn. t. ; and by fimgliBm, 
in the tenth and ekventh books of hia Chriitian Antiquities. 
One circumstance may be obaorred, in which the modefti 
chUrcbeB have materially departed from the ancient custom. The 
sacrament of baptism ( even when it wag admioinered to iaftMS^ 
was immediately fntlowed by conSrmition to* tht hdy tilfm- 
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CMA¥. the enjoyments of dus world, while they still re- 
■ I ^ 'i ■ tained in theirown hands the means of a sure and 
asf absolutitMi '. The sublime theory of the 
go^sldiad nuBle amudi £unter impressicsi on the 
heart, tbim on the underttandingof Constantiae 
himself. He pursued the grext object of his am- 
bition through the dark and bJoody paths of war, 
and policy ; and, after the victory, he abandoned 
himself, without moderation, to the abuse of his 
' fortune. Instead of asserting his jusC BuperiorUy- 
above the iti^erfect heroism and profane pbilo- 
' sq^y of Trajan and the Anttmines, the mature 
age of Ccmstandne forfeited the reputation which 
he had acquired in his youth. As he gradually 
j advanced in the knowledge of truth, be propox- 
\ tionably declined in the practice of virtue ; and the 
same year of his reign in which he convened the 
council of Nice, was polluted by the execution, or 
rather murder, of his eldest son. Hiis date is 
alone sufficient to refute the ignorant and mali- 
cious 

* The fathersi wtio cessured tttis criminal delay, could not 
deny the certain and victonoua efficacy even of a deathbed bap- 
tiun. The ingeDioQ^ riwtonc of Chryfoitora could find only 
three argltinenta against these prudent Christians, "l. That we 
'/ Jjc^^ j/i should l(J»e and pursue virtue for he? own uke, and not mertFy 

™/' for the reward. 2. That we- may be lurpriwd by death ivith- 

Dut an opportunity of baptiim. 3. That although we shall be 
fisujed in heaven, we shaU only twinkle Itlu little stata, when 
Gompared to the luni of righteuusneM who have run their ap- 
})ointcd course with labour, with tucceu, aud with glory. Chry- 
ao«tom b Epist. ad Hebrxos Homil. xiii. ^ud Chardun, Hist, 
dcs Sacremens, tom. i. p. 40. I believe that this delay of bap- 
ti«iii| though attended with the most pernicious coii3e(|uences, 
waa never condemned by any general or provincial cguucil, qr ' 
by any public act or declaration of the church. The seal of 
the bitnops was easily kiudbd do much slighter occasions. 
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cious suggestions of Zoamus *, who atErms, that 
after the death of Crispus, the remorse of his fa- . 
ther accepted, from the ministers of Christianity 
the expiuion which he had vainly sohcited from 
the Pagan Pontiffs. At the time of the death of 
Crispus, the emperor could no longer hesitate in 
the choice. <rf a religion '; he could no longer be 
ignotant that the church was possessed of an in- 
fallible remedy, though he chose to defer the ap- 
plication of it, tilt the approach of death had 
removed the temptation and danger of a relapse* 
The bishopsy whom he summoned in his last 
illness to the palice of Nicomedia, were edified 
by the fervour with which he requested and re- 
c«ved the sacrament of baptism, by the solemn 
footeitation that the remainder of his life should 
be worthy of a disciple of Christ, and by his hum- 
We refusal to wear the imperial purple ^er he 
had been clothed in the white garment of a Neo- 
phyte. The example and reputation of Constan- 
tine seemed to countenance the delay of bap- 
tism t- Future tyrants were encouraged to be- 
lieve, that the innocent blood which they might 
^ed in a long reign would instantly be washed 
away in the waters of regeneration ; and the abuse 
of religion dangerously undermined the founds', 
tions of moral virtue. 

T 2 The 

* Zosimus, I. ii. p. 104. For this dismgentloui fiilKhood he 
hai deserved and experienced the liarflheM treatment from all 
the ecck-aiastieal writers, except Cardinal Banjmus (A. D. 324., 
No. 15 — 28), who bad occasion to employ the iii'fidel on a par. 
ticular tervice against the Arian Euaebiui. 

t Eujebius, I. iv. c. 61, 62, 63. The bjihop of C«»area 
supposes thpsuI'iitinD of Constniitiiie with the most perfect c«ii>> 
fiden..-?. 
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HAP. The gratitude of the church has exalted the 
m^.^^ virtues and excused the flings of a genercws 
7^' patron, who seated Christianity on the throne of 
iriinatii- tjig Roman world ; and the Greeks, who cele- 
brate the festival of the imperial saint, seldom 
mention the name of Constantine without adding 
the title of ^qual to the Aftostlet '. Buch a com- 
{Kirison, if it allude to the 'character of those ^i' 
vine niissionaries, must be imputed to the extra* 
vagance oi imjrious flattery. But if the pardlel 
be €on6ned to the extent and number of thdr 
evangeKc victories, the success of Constantine 
might perhaps equal that of the Apostles them- 
selves. By the edicts of toleration, he removed 
the temporal disadvantages which had hkherto 
retarded the progress oi Christianity ; and its ac- 
tive and numerous ministers recdved a free ptf' 
. misaoB, a Bberal encouragement, to recommciMi 
the salutary truths of revelation by every argu- 
ment which could afiect the reason Of piety oS 
mankind. The exact balance of the twO religions 
contiiiued but a moment ; and the piercing eye of 
ambition and avarice soon discovered that the 
profession of ChristiMiity might contribute to the 
interest of the present, as well as of a future life t- 
The hopes of wealth and honours, the example of 
an. emperor, his exhortations, his irredstible smiles, 
diffused 

« Set TUlemoDt, Hist, des Eraperetira, torn. iv. p. 429. The 
Gr«ek», the Rtusianii, and, in the darker ages, the Latins them- 
Rclvn, have (Men desiroua. of placing Constantine ia the cata- 
logue of saints. 

\ See the thi#l and fourth books of his lifc. He was ac- 
^ . -cuitomed to say, that whether Christ was preached in pretence 

er in truth, he sliould atiU repice (U iii. c. 58.), 
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dij^sed conviction among the venal and obsequi> 
ous crowds which usually fill the apartments of , 
a palace. , The cities \Vhich eignalized a forward 
zeal, by the voluntary destruction of their temples, 
were distinguished by municipal privileges, and 
rewarded with popular donatives ; and the new 
capital of the East gloried in the singular advan< 
tage> that Constantinople wae never profaned by 
the worship of idols *, As the lower ranks of so- 
ciety are governed by imitatiOTi, the conversion 
of thc^e who possessed any eminence of birth, of 
power, or of riches, was soon followed by depen- 
dent EQulutudes !• The salvation of the common 
people was purchased at an easy rate, if it be true, 
that, in one year, twelve thousand men were bap- 
tised at Rome, besides a proportionable number 
of women .and children j and that a white gar- 
ment, with twenty pieces of gold, had been pro- 
T3 mised 

• M. de Tillemont (Hist, dej ETHpPT*ur», torn. it. p. 37*. 
<)16.) ka« defended, with strength and ipirit, the virgin purity 
. of Constantinople against some malevolent insinuatioos of the 
Pagan Zosimu*. 

f The author c/ the Hi«toire Politique et Phjlosophique det 
deuK Indes (torn, i, p. 9. J condemnialawofConstantine, which f 
gave freedom *o a!l the waves who should embrace Christianitv. { 
The emperor did indeed publish a law, which rettrained ue 
Jews from cirCTi incising, perhaps from keeping, any Christian 
daves {see Euseb. K Vit. Const»nt. L iv. c. 27. and Cod. 
TFheod, 1, j:vi. tit. ix. with Godcfroy's Commentary, torn. vL 
p. 247-). But this imperfect eiceptiisn related only to the 
Jews ; and the great body trf slave*, who were the property of 
Christian or Pagan masters, could not improve their temporal 
condition by changing their religion. I am ignorsnt by what 
guides the Abbe Kaynal was deceived J as the total absence of 
4juotatians is the impardonable blctsish of hi* entertaining his- 
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mised by the emperor to every convert •• The 
powerful influence of Constantine was not cir- 
cumscribed by the narrow limits of his life, or of 
his dominions. The education which he be- 
etowed on his sons and nephews, secured to the 
empire a race of princes, whose laith was still 
more lively and sincere, as they imbibed, in thdr 
[ earliest infancy, the spirit, or at least the doctrine, 
' of Christianity. War and commerce had spread 
the knowledge of the gospel beyond the confines 
of the Roman provinces ; and the Barbarians, 
who had disdained an humble and prescribed sect> 
soon learned to esteem a religion which had been 
so lately embraced by Ihe greatest monarch, apd 
^the most civilized nation of the globe f. The 
Goths and Germans, who enlisted under the stan- 
dard of Rome, revered the cross which glittered 
at the head of the legions, and their fierce coun- 
trymen received at the same time the lessons of 
faith and of humanity. The kings of Iberia and 
'Armenia worshipped the God of their protector ; - 

and 

•■ See Acta Stl ftllveBtr;, and Hist. EccUs. Nlwplior Calliet. 
I vii. c. St. ap. Baronium Annal. Eccles. A. D. 321.. No. 67. 
74. Such evidence is contemptible enough j but there circum- 
Etances are in themselves so probable, that the L'arned Dr 
Howell (History of the World, vol.iii.p. 14.)haB not (eru- 
pted to adopt them. 

■[ The convereion of (he Barbarians under the leign of Con^ 
stantine is celebrated by the ecclesiastical historians (See So- 
zomen, 1. ii. c. 6. and Theodorrt, 1. i. c. 23, 24. ). But Rufi- 
iius, the Latin translator of Eusebius, deserves tu be considered 
M an original authority. Hia information was curiously col- 
lected from one of the companions of the Apostle of Jllthiopia, 
and from Bacurius, an Iberian prince, who was count of the 
domestics. Father Mamachi lias given an ample compilation 
,on tlie progress of Christianity, in the fu^t and second voltunei) 
pi his great but imptrfect work. 
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subjects, who hare invariably [ 
the name of Christians, soon formed a sacred and 
perpetual connection with their Roman brethren. 
The Christians of Persia were suspected, iti time 
of war, of preferring their religion to their coun- 
by ; but as long as peace subsisted between the 
two empires, the persecuting spirit of the Magi 
was eifectually restrained by the interposition of 
Constantine •. The rays of the gospel illumina- 
ted the coast of India. The colonies of Jews, who 
had penetrated into Arabia and ^Ithiopiaf, op- 
posed die progress of Christianity ; but the la- 
bours of tbe misdonaries was in some measure 
Militated by a previous knowledge ofthe Mosaic 
rev^ation ; and Abysdnia still reveres the memory 
of Fmmentius, who, in the time of Constantine, 
devoted his life to the tionversjon of those seques- 
tered regions. Under the rdgn of his son Con- 
stantius, Theophilus {, who was himself of Indian 
extraction, was invested with the double character 
of ambassador and biahc^. He embarked on the 
J 4 Red 

■• See in Eusfb'ms fin Vit- Cotwtant. I. iv. <■. 9.) the pres- 
Ging and pathrtic epiiQe of Constamiiie lalavotir of liiiGirU- 
uaa brethren iof Penia. 

f See Baapag^ Hist. ^1m Juifs, torn, vii p. J82. torn- viti. 
p. 3S3. torn, ix. p. 810. The curious dHigence of jhis writer 
pursues the J<^»h eKilet to the e^tremitiv* of ihe globe. 
' t Tiieophilns had been giyen in bis infanty as a hostage by 
his couclrymen of the isle of D'™! and was educated by the 
Romans m learning and piety. The Mddiies, of >rhich Male, 
or Diva, may be the capital, are a cluster of 1900 or 2000 
minute islaaos in the lodian ocean. The aacients were imper- 
fectly acquainted with the Maldives ; but they are described 
in tbe two Mahometan travHlers (if the ninth century, pd>rtBh- 
rdby Renaudot, Geogmph. Mubien«t«,p. 90,St, I>'Herbelot, 
Brbhotheqioe Orientale, p. 70*. Hist. G^nenile dn Voyage^, 
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CHAP, lied Sea vitb two hundred horses of Ae purest 
■mi / I- breed of Cappadoda, which were sent by the em- 
peror to the-prince of the Sabaeans, or Homerites. 
Theophiius was intrusted with many other useful 
or curious presents, which might raise the vlniirz* 
tipa and conciliate the friendship of the Barba- 
rians ; and he successfully employed several years 
in a past<mit vi^t to the churches of the tonid 
zone •. 
Chinee of The. If resistible power of the Roman emperors 

the niHfmil , , 

niipoo. was displayed in the miportant and dan^rous 
change of the naticmal religion. The terrors of a 
military force silenced the fadnt and imsappisrted 
ihttt-murs <^ the Pagans, and there was reason to 
expect, that the cheerful submissioa of the Chris- 
tian clergy, as well as people, would be the result 
of conscience and gratitude. It was long since 
established, as a fundamental maxim of the Ro- 
man constitution, that <ey^ rank of citizens were 
alike subject to the laws, and that the care of re- 
J ligion was the right as well as di^ty of the dvil 
magistrate. Constantine and his successors could 
not easily persuade themselves that they had for- 
feited, by their conversion, any branch of the 
imperial prerogatives, or that they were incapable 
pf giving laws to a religion whicli they had pro- 
tected and embraced. The emperors still ctmti- 
A. D. nued to exercise a supreme Jurisdiction over the 

si8-r«B. ecclesiastical oixler j and the axteenth book of the 

Theodosian 

* PhHostorgiug, 1. ii:. c. 4, 5, 6i mth Godefroy's learned 
dbtervationg. The hntorical Dari-ative is soon kwt in an in. 
qynTj cceuxmhg the seat of paradise, strasge n 
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Theodoeian code xepiiesentt, under a variety of qhap. 
titles, the authority which they 3S6uin«d in the 'n— ^,-_f 
goTemment of the Catholic church. 

But the distinction of the spirltu&l and tempond' Dndpciion 
powei; *, which had never beoi impoaed on th« tuai iSi 
free spirit of Greece and Rome, was introduced ™^* 
and confirmed, by ttw legal establiahmeat of Chris* 
tiaiiily. The office Of supreme pontiff, which, 
from the time of Numa to that of Augustus, had 
always been exercised by one of the most eminent 
ef thb senators, was at length umted to the impe* , 
rial dignity. The first magietrate. of the state, as 
eftm as he was pronged by superstition or poli- 
cy, performed widi his own hands the sacerdotal 
Amctions f ; nor was there any ofder of priests, 
cidier at Rome or in the provinces, who claimed 
a more sacred character amoi^ men, or a more 
intimate conuiunicadon with the Gods. But in 
the Christian church, which intrusts the service of 
the altar to a perpetual succession of consecrated 
ministers, the monarch, whose spiritual rank is 
less honourable than that of the meanest deacon, j 
was seated below the rails of the sanctuary, and I 
confounded with- the rest of the faithful multitude J. 
The 

* See the epistle of Osius, Rp. Athanaaiuni, vol. i. p. 840. 
Ttie ^abVc rcDnonttrinoe which Osius wu forced to addresa to 
die son, centainei] the Knne principles of ecdetiaeticBl and ciiiit 
BOfemmeDt which be had secretly instilled into the tnind of the 
nitber. 

f M.<)e la Battle ^Memoimde I'Acideraieihs Inscriptions, 
tno. XT. p. 38— -61.) hu evidently proved, that Augiutus aod 
his succc«3on .cUTcised in penoa all the sacred fiinctions of 
pontiff! maximus, or high-piiest of the Roman empire. 

t Something of a Ctmtraiy practice had insensibly prevailed 
in the chun:h of Conitantioople ) but the rigid Ambrose com- 
manded 
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c 9 A p. "Hie emperor might be saluted as the father of his 
■ people, but he owed a filial duty and reTereiv:e to 

the fathers of the church ; and the same marks oi 
respect, which -Constandjie had paid to the per- 
sons of sauits and confessors, were soon e^cted 
by the pride c^ the episcopal order *. A secret 
ctmflict between the civil and ecclesiastical juris- 
dictioas, embarrassed the operattons of the Roman 
government ; and a pious emperor was alarmed 
by the guilt and danger of touching wiiji a pro- 
fane hand the ark of the covenant. The sqiara- 
tion of men into the two orders of the clergy and 
of the laity, was, indeed^ funiliar to many nations 
c^ antiquhy ; and the priests c^ India, of Persia, 
of Assyria, of Judea, c^ Ethiopia, of Egypt, and 
of Gaul, derived from a celestial origin the tempo- 
ral power and possesions which they had acqui- 
red. These venerable institutions had gradually 
zssimJUted themselves to the manners and govtera- 
mant of their respective countries f } but the op- 



manded Theodnaius to retire below the rails, and taught him 
to know the difference betmeeo a king nnd a pneet. See Tbeo 
Airet, 1. v.c. la. 

• At tlie table of the emperor Maximiis, Martin, bishop of 
Tours, received the cup frtun an attendant, and gare it to thr 
jireabyter hit companion, before he allowed the emperor to 
drink ! the empresg waited on Martin at ttble. SuIpicitU Se- 
Tenw, in Vit. StiMartin, c. 33. andDijrfogueii.7-. Yrtitmay. 
be doubted, whether these extraordinary complinenti were paid 
to the bfsbop or tbe raint. The honown nauidty grantedtothe 
former character njaybe seen in Bingham's Antiquities, I. ii. c.S. 
and Valei. ad Tbeodoret, 1. iv, c. 6. See the bairghty cere- 
monial which Leontius, bishop of Tripoli, hnpoaed on the em- 
preM. Tillemont, Hi»t. dee Empcrenrt, torn. n. p. 75*.' Pa- 
tr«s ApDstol. ton), ii. p. t79. 

■f- Plutarch, in his treatiM of !■» and Osiris, informs us, that 
the kingK of Egypt, who were not already prii«is, ware initiatedt 
afttr their election, into tUc sacerdotal order. 
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poatlon or contempt of the dvil pow« served to chap. 
cemoit the disc^iline of the primitiTe church. i. , ' ■ 
The Christians had been obliged to elect theit- 
own magistrates, to raise and distribute a peculiar 
revenue, and to regulate the internal policy of 
th«r republic by a code of laws, which were rati- 
fied by the consent of the -people, and the prac* 
tice of three hundred years. Whoi ConstantiDe 
rmbraced the faith of the Christians, he seemed 
to contract a perpetual alliance with a distinct and 
independent society ; and the privileges granted 
or confirmed by that emperor, or by his succes- 
sors, were accepted, not as the precarious iaTOurs 
of the court, but as the just and unalienable rights 
of the ecclesiastical order. 

The Catholic church was administered by the stweotthe 
^iritual and legal jurisdiction of eighteen hundred deTX 
bishops * ; of whom one thousand were seated in 
rile Greek, and eight hundred in the Latid |m-o- 
vinees of the empire. The e^ttent and boundaries 
of their respective dioceses, had been variously and 
accidentally decided by the zeal and success of the 
first missJonarMfi, by the wi^es of the people, and 
by the propagation of the gospel. Episcopal 
churches were closely planted along the banks of 
the Nile, on the sea-coast of Africa, in the pro- 
consular 

■ * The numbers are not ascertained by any ancient writer, or 
original catalogue ; for the partial lists of the eastern churcbet 
are comparatively tnodern. The patient diligence of Cha:let a 
S"» paob, of Luke Holsttnius, and of Bi .igham, has laborionaly 
inveitigated ail the episcopal aeei of the Catholic church, which 
■v/»i timoft commensurate with the Roman empire. The ninth 
book of the Christian Antiquitiet is a wry accurate map of ec- 
'-clesiaatical geography, 
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^xxi^' ^"^^'^ ^^^ ^°^ tlurough the stHtdbern provinces 
^-TY— ^ oi Italy. The bi^ops of Gaul and Spain, of 
Thrace and Pcmtus, reigned orer an ainple terrt* 
tory, and delegated their rural suf ragans to exe- 
cute the sidKodinate duties of the pastoral (^ce *i 
I A Chmtian dioceK might be spread over a pro* 
' visce, or reduced to a village ; but aJI the bishops 
poastned an equal and indelible character : Uiey 
all derived the same powers and privileges from 
the apostles, £n»n the people, and from the laws. 
While the civil and military pro&sfions were se- 
pwvled by the policy of Constantine, a. new and 
perpctud ordtac of eeckiiattical ministera, always 
respectable, scnoetiraes dangerous, was establbfaed 
in the church and state. The important review 
of their station and attributes may be distributed 
under the fojjowing heads : !. Popular election. 
U. Ordination of the clergy. lU. Property. 
IST. Civil juristfictiDO. V. Spiritual censures. 
VI. Exercise of public oratory. VII. Privilege 
of iegi^adve asGeuiblies. 
I. F.i«t><>n I. The lireedom of elections subsisted long a£ter 
°^ thie legal estabH^iment of Christianity t ; -amd the 
: i/p fflibgecu 

' * Ob the tubJMt of tlw nvA biihops, or Ckortfimvpi, who 
v9ted IB lyMxls, and conferred'tfae miBor orden, ttx T^hMnanhit 
DiBcipliitc Ac I'EglisCf tom. i. p. 447) &c. and ChardoD) Hist, 
des Sacreraeni, tom. v. p. 595, fiCc. They do not appear till 
the fout^ century ; and this Mjuivocil character, which hadex- 
(Hted the jealouty of the prelates, wat abok^ied bcfoK the end 
cf the tentli, both in th« East and the Weet. 

i ThovBuin (Diecipline de I'Eglwe, tom. ii. I ii. c i — 8. 
p. ti7il — 72 1. ) has copiously ti^cted of the election <^ brihopt 
during tbe five first ceatwries, both id the East and in the West ; 
but be shews a very partial biaa in favour of du epiacopal a»> 
stocracy. Bkigham (t. iv. c. S.) n moderate ; and Chardon 
( Hist, dea Sacietnens, tom. v. p. lOB^lSS.) is very dear and 
concise. 
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subjects of Rome enjoyed in the church the pri' chj 
vilege wfaidi they had lost in the republic, of ^,„^ 
choosing the magistrates vhom they were booad 
to obey. As soon is a bi^(^ had closed his eyee, 
the metropolitan issued a commitoon to one of 
his suffira^m to admioisteT the vacant see, and 
prepare, withm a Umited time, the futuve elec- 
tion. The right of Toting was vested in the infe- 
rior clergy, who were best qtrahfied to judge of 
the merit of the candidates; in the s^ator^ or 
nobles of die city, aU those who were disdngwsh' 
ed by their rank or property } and finally in the 
whole body of the people, who, on the appointed 
day, Bocked in multitudes from the most remote 
parts of the diocese *, and sometimes silenced, by , 
thdr tumultuous acclamations, the voice of reason 
and the laws of discipline.' These acctamation& 
might accidentally fix on the 'head of the most 
deserving competitor ; of some ancimt preslryter, 
some holy tnonk, or some layman, conspicuous 
for his zeal and |Mety. But the episcopal chair 
was soUcited, especially in ^ great and opulent 
cities of the empire, as a temporal, rather than 
as a spiritual dignity. The interested views, the >. 
selfidi and angry pasdons, the arts of perfidy and 
dissimulatioR, thesecret corruption, the open and 
even bloody violetKe which had formerly dis^ 
graced the freedom of dection in the common- 
wedths 

* Incrredibilis mukitudo, non solum ex eo oppido (Teuri), 

I %eA etiain tx vicinis urbibus ad suffragia fcrenda convenerat, &c. 

Sulpklus Severua, in Vit. Martin, c. 7. The council of Lao- 

dicea (canon xiii.) probibka mobs and tumults { aod Justinian 

confines tbe right of election t« tbe nobility. Notell. cxxiii. 1. 
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. itealchs of fireece and Rome, too often inftneiiccd 
/ the choice of the successors of the apoetlee. White 
one of the candidates boasted the honours of hia 
Bunily, a second allured his judges by the delica^ 
des of a plentiful table, and a third, moK guilty 
than his rivals, offered to. share the plunder, of 
the church imiong the accomplices of his saaj-* 
legious hopes ". The civil as well as ecclttsJastical 
laws attempted to exclude the populace from this 
solenm and important transaction. The canons 
of ancient discipline, by ref^mring several episco- 
pal qualification^ of age, station, &c. restrained in 
some measure the indiscrinunate caprice of the 
electors. The authority of the provincial bishops, 
who were assembled in the vacant church to con- 
secrate the choice of the people, was interposed to 
moderate their passions, and to correct their mis- 
takes. The bishops could refuse to ordain an 
unwtmhy candidate, and the rage of confiding 
Actions sometimes accepted their impartial medi- 
ation. The submisuon, or the resistance, of the 
clergy and people, on various occasions, afforded 
different precedents, which were insensibly con- 
verted into positive laws, and provincial customsj: 
but it was every where admitted, as a fundamental 
maxim of reUgious policy, that no bishop could 
be imposed on an orthodox church, without the 
consent of its members. The emperors, as the 
guardians 

•TlieepistWof Sidomus Apollinari»(iv. 25. vii. 5. 9.) ex- 
liibit some of the scanilali of the Gallican church j and Gaul 
was leas polished and Its* corrupt than the East. 

■f A coinpromise was oometlmes introduced by law or by con- 
.•cnt ; either the biahops or the people cliose ose of the thiee- 
eaiid^dates who had been nami-i by the oilier party. 
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guardians of the public peace, and as the fast chab. 
cidaens of Rome and Constantinople, might ef- »— ^„.i,i< 
fectualiy declare their wishes in the choice of .a 
phmate : but those absolute monarc!:s respected 
the freedom of ecclesiastical el^tions > and while 
they distributed and resumed the honours of tlie 
state and army, <they allowed eighteen huadred 
perpetual mag^trates to receive their inipprtant 
ofSces from the Tree suffrages of the people*. 
It was agreeable to the dictates of justice, that 
these magistrates should not desert an bonot^rable 
station iroin which they could not be removed; 
but the wisdom of councils endeavoured, without 
nwch success, to eiaforce the residence, and to 
prevent the translation of bishops. The discipline 
of the West was indeed lesis relajted than that c^ 
the East ; but the same passions which made those 
regulations necessary, rendered them ineffectuaL / 

The reproaches which angry prelates have so ve- / ^. /««/ .J^, 
hemently urged against each other, serve only to ( ^' ^^ 
expose their common guilt, and their mutual in- 
discretion. 

II. The Isishops alone possessed the feculty of ii. or<Gi«- 
sfiiritual generation ; and this extraordinary pri- 'wf *" 
vilege might compensate, in some degree, for the 
painful celibacy t which was imppsed as a virtue. 



• All the examples c]uoted by Thomaaain ( Discipline de 1' E- 
g!i»e, torn. ii. I. ii. c. ft p. 704 — 714.) appear tube extraordi- 
nary actt of power, and even of oppression. The ton^rmation 
o£ the bishop of Alexandria is mentiaiied by Ph))ostorgiuB as a 
more regular pi-oteediog {Hist. Eccles. 1 ii.^H.J. 

t The celibacf of the clergy during the first five or six cen- 

turiei, is a subject of discipline, and indeed of cnntruversy, which 

hits been very diligently examined. See in particular Thomassio, 

Discipline 
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CHAP, as a duty, and at length as a poaitiTe ebUga^q. 

^— ^— ' The religions of antiquity, which estabii^d a 
separate order of prtestc^ dedicated a h«ly race, a 
tribe ,01; fotnily, t^ the perpetual Mrrice ai the 
Cods *< Such institutions were founded for jios- 
eessioti, rather than om^uestt The dilktren of 
the priests enjoyed, with proud and mdcAant secu- 
rity, t)idr sacred inheritance -, and die fiery spirit 
of enthvsiastn ^as abated by the cafes, the plea- 
sures, atul the endeamielits of domestic life. But 
the- ClHifltian sanctuary was ofca to evo^ unbi- 
tious ciindidate, who a6i»red to its he&venly pto- 
mises, or temporal possessionem The ' <^ce of 
priests, like that of soldiers ot* magistrates, was 
strenuously exercised by those men, wboee temper 
and abilities had prompted them to embrace die 
ecclesiastical profession, or who had been selected 
by a discerning bishop, as the best qualified to 
promote the glory and interest of the dbufch. 
The bjsho|B t (till the abuse was rettrained by 

the 

Discipline de I'Eglis^, tan. i. I. ii. c. Ix, Ixi. p. 886—902. and 

Bini^bain's Antiquitiei, 1. iv. c. 5. By each of these learned 

- but partial critics, one half of the truth is produced, and the 

other is concealed. 

* Diodortu Siculaa attests and approm the faereditaty (uc- 
cession of the jiriesthcod aniong the Egyptians, the CholdeanSi 
and the Indians (I. i. p. 84. 1. ii. p. 142. 153. edit. WcsselinK), 
The magi are described by Aramianua as a very numeraua fa- 
mily : " Per siecula multa ad pra:Sens nnS eademque prosapiS 
" multitudo creatai Deorum ciihibiis dedicata ( Ksiii. 6. )." 
Auionius celeb rates' the S//r^ J DruiJarum (He Proieasorib. Blir- 
digal. iv.) J but we may infer from the remark of Caesar {vi. 
I ^ }, that, in the Celtic hierarchy, some room was left for choicv 
and emulation. 

f The subject of the vocation, ordioation) obedience, &c. ef 
the clergy.'is laboriously discussed by Thomassin (Discifilitte 
de I'Esfise, torn. ii. p. 1—83.) and Bingham {in the +lh book 
of his Antiquities, more especially the 4th, 6rf), and 7th chap- 
ters), 
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the ptiulence of the laws) might cpnstrain the 
reluctant, £uid' protect the distressed ; aod the im- 
position of haads ibr ever bestowed some of the 
most Valuable privileges of civil society. The 
whole body of ^e Catholic clergy^ more Aume^ 
rous perhaps than .the legions, was exempted by 
the ea^KTors from all service, private or public, 
all municipal offices, and sdl- personal taxes and 
contributions which {nressed cm their fellow-citizens 
with- intolerable, wdght; and the duties of their 
holy profession %rare accepted as a full discharge 
of thdr obligatiobs to. the republic *. Each 
bidiop acquired an absolute and indefeasible right 
to the perpetual obedience of the clerk whom he 
ordained t the clergy- of each episcopal church, 
with its dq>endent pari&hes, formed a regular and 
permanait society } and the cathedrals of Coa^ 
Ctantiaople t and Carthage ] jnainhifniid thar- pe- 
VoL. m. V cuiia* 

ten). . WLcn the brotlier of St JerotU was ordained in Cfpraa, 
the deaconi forcibly Btopprd hii mouth, leat he ihould make 3 
toleran protestation, which might iriTalidaie the holy rite». 

* T'he charter of immunities, which the clergy obtaioed front 
the Chrittian emfterora, ia contained in the I6th book of the 
Theodoitan code ; and is illustrated with tokreble candour hy 
the Wmed Gudefroy, whose mind wa« balaitced by the oppo- 
tite prejudkres of a cinlian and ji protenanti 

f Justinian, Norelli ciii. Sixty presbytfrs, or prieits, one 
hundred deacons, forty deaconesseii ninety sub-deaconS, ow 
bundled and ten readers, twenty-iiTd chanters, and one hundred 
door-keepers"; in all, five hundred and twenty-fitre. This rnO* 
derate number was fixed by the emperor, to relieve the diatreW 
t>f the church, which had been involved in debt and usury by 
the expence of a much higher establishment. 

i Universui clefua ecclesix Carthaginienais . . . fere qtmgenti 

Vet amplius ) inter quos quamplurimi'erant kctores iobntuli. 

Viclor Viti^nsis, de Persecut. Vandal, v. 9. p. 76. edit. Ruinart. 

This 
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CHAP, culiar «stablisl;iinent of five hundred eecledastic:d 
■ , , -T ■ miivsters. ITieir ranks • and numbers were in- 
sensibly multiplied by-thesupecstiticni'oF the times, 
which introduced into the church the splendid 
ceremonies of a Jewish or Pagan temple ; and a 
- long train of priests, deacons,' sub-deacons, aco- 
lyth^ excH'cists, readers, sGngers, and dcnr-tkeep- 
ers, contributed, iii their respective stations, to 
swell the pomp and iiannony- of religious urarship. 
The clerical name and privilege w^re extended to 
^nany pious fraterrfitie^, who idevoutly su^orted 
the ecclesiastical throne^f.- Gix.kxindf'ei'ftaraialani, 
or adventurers, visited the' side iat Alexandria^ 
eleven hundred cofuata, or gfavetUggers, buried 
the dead tt Confitantinoi^e -, and the swarms of 
monks, who arose from the Nile, overspread and 
darkened the &ce of the Chri$uan world, 
fti. Pro- m_ xhe edict of Milan secured the revalue as 

A. D. 319, well as the peace of the jchurch \, The Christians 
not only recovered the lands and houses of which 
they had been stripped by the persecuth^ laws of 
Diocletian, 

This remnant of a more prosperous state subaiited under the 
oppressioD of thp VandaU. 

. * The numb^ of ttvin orders has been fixed in the Latiii 
church, exclusive of the episcopal character. But the four in- 
ferior ranks, the minor orders, arc now reduced to empty and 
useless titles., 

t See Cod. Theodos. 1. xvi. tit. 2. leR. 42, 4.3. Godefmy'a 
Cotnmentary, and the Ecclesiastical History of Alexandria, . 
shew the danger of these pious institutions, which often dif- 
turbed the peace of that (urbulent>;apital. 
, X TheedictofMilan (deM. P. c. 48.) acknowledges, by re- 
1 citing that there existed a species of landed property, ad jus 
I corporis corum, iJ est, ecclesiariim non hominum singulorum 
pertinentia. Such a sobmn declaration of the supreme mngis- 
tiate must have been received iu all the trilmnals as a maxim. 
of civil law. 
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Diocletkui} but ttiey acquired a perfect title, to all chap. 
the possessions which they had hitherto enjoyed . '■ • 
by the coniijvance of the magistrate. Ab soon as 
Christiaruty became the religion of the emperor 
and the empire, the national clergy might claim 
a decent, and. honourable maintenance: and the 
payment of an aQiuial tax might have delivered \ 
the people frcan the more oj^ressive tribute, which i 
supergtition imposes on her votaries. But as the 
wants and expences of the church .increased with 
her prosperity, the ecclesiastical order was still 
supported and enriched. by the vpluntary oblations 
of the faithful. -Eight, years after the edict of 
Milan, Cpnstantiae granted to ail bis subjects A.D.331. 
the free and universal permission of bequeathing ' 
their fortunes to the holy Catholic church * ; and 
their devout liberaUty, which duriog their lives 
was checked by luxury or avarice, Bowed with 

. a profuse stream at the hour of their death. The 
weahhy Christians were encouraged by the ex- 
ample of their sovereign. An absolute monarch, 

'who is rich without patrimony, may be chari- 
table without merit ; and Constantine too easily 
believed that he should purchase the fiivour of , 
Heaven, if he maintained the idle at -the expencc \ 1 
of the industrious, and distributed among the 
■saints the wealth . of the republic. The same 
messenger who carried -over to Africa the head 
U 2 of 



* Uabeat unusqulsque licentlam sanctissimo Catbalicx (ec- 
fks'it) Tenerabilique concilio, Jecedens bonorum quod optavit 
relinquere. Cod. Theodos. ). xvi. tit. ii. leg. 4. This law wa* 
published at Rome, A. D. S21. at a time when CoosUntiue 
might fdreaee the jirobabilitv of a rupture with the emperor pf 
flic East, 
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of Maxentim, might be iirtrasted with an episde 
to Csedhan, bishop of Carthage. The eiflperor 
acquaints him, th^t the treasurers of the pro* 
vihce are directed to pay intb his hands the sum 
of three thousand foUes, or eighteen thou^nd 
pounds sterling, and to obey his farther requisi- 
tions fot the relief of the churches of ASncA^ 
Numidia, aftd Mauritania •. The liberality of 
Conslantine increiwedin a just proportion to his 
feith, and to his Ticss. He assigned m each city 
a regulaf allowance of com, to supply the fund 
of ecclesiastical charity \ and the persons of both 
sexes who embraced the monastic life, became 
the peculiar favourites of their sovereign. The 
Christian temples of Antioch, Alexandria, Jeru- 
salem, Cohstantinople, &c. displayed the -osten- 
tatious piety of a prince, ambitious in a declining 
age to equal the perfect labours of antiquity t- 
The form of these religious edifices was simple 
and oblong ; though they might sometimes sweR 
into the shape of a dome, and sometimes branch 
into the figure of a cross. The timbers were 
framed for the most part of cedars of Libanus j 
the roof wag covered with tiles, perhaps of gilt 
brass ; 

♦ EuaebioB, Hist. Ecck*. 1. k. 6. in Vit. Constant. I. iv. c.-SS. 
He repeatedly expatiates on the liberality of the Christian hero, 
which the bi^TDp hinuelf bati ^ opportunity of knowing, mid 
even of ta«ting. 

+ Eusebiua, Hist. Ecclcs. 1. s. c. 2, S, 4. The bishop of 
C«8area, who (tudied and gratified the taste of hia master, pro* 
nounced in public an elaborate description of the thurch of 
Jemsalem (in Vit. Const. 1. iv. c, 46.). It no longer exists, 
but he has inserted in the life of Conslantine (!■ ''i- ^- 36,), a 
^ort accuunt of t*ie architecture and orjiaments. He likewise 
mentions the church" of the holy Apostles at Constant inopte 
(I. iv,c. Sft). ^ 
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- inaes i and the walls, the coiumns, the pavement, chap. 
w«re iacrv^tsd with variegated marbles. The i.. , - ■ 
most precious omajnents of gold and silver, of 
»lk and genis, vere profusely dedicated to the 
service of the altar j ^and this specious magniA- 
cHtce w^ BUppcHted on the solid a^d perpetual 
bads of landed property. In the space of two 
centuries, (ram the reign of Constantine to that 
of Justinian, the ei^teen hundred churches of 
the em^Kre were enriched by the frequent and 
unalienable gifts of the prince and people. An 
annual income of six hundred pousds sterling 
may be rea»»ably assigned to the bishops, who 
vere placed at an equal distance between riches 
juid poverty *, but the standard of their wealth 
insensibly rose with the dignity and opulence of 
*the cities which they governed. An authentic 
but imperfect t rent-roll specifies eome houses, 
dK>ps, gard«is, and iarms, which belonged to 
the three BatiUca ^of Rome^ St Peter, St Paul, 
and St John Lateran, in the provinces of Italy, 
Africa, and the East. They produce, besides a 
reserved rent of oil, linen, paper, aromatics, &c. ' 
B. clear annual revenue of twenty-t\iK> thousand 
pieces pf gold, or twelve thousand pounds eter- 

U 3 Ung. 

• See Justinian. Novell, cxxiii. S, The revenue of the pi*. 
trijrchs, and the mast wealthy bishops, ia not expressed ; the 
highest annual valuation of a bishopric is stated at iklrtu, and 
the lowest at /w*, pounds of gold ; tlie medium might be takeh 
at sixlim, but these valuations are much below the real value. 

+ See BaroniuB (Annal. Eccles. A. D. 324. No. 58. 65. 
70, 71.). Every ncord i^ch comes ■ttom the Vatican ii 
juU^ siupected t y^ these reut-KtUs base an ancient and a«- 
tbentic colour t and it is at tecst evident, that, if forged, they 
were forged in a period when famu, .oat Imgdemt, were the 
' objects pf papal avarice. 
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ling. In the age of Constantine and Justiniao, 
the bishops no longer possessed, perhaps they no 
longer deserved, the unsuspecting confidence of 
their clergy and people. The ecclesiastical re- 
venues of each diocese were divided into fouf 
parts ; for the respective uses, of the bishop him- 
self, of his inferior clergy, of the poor, and of the 
public worship ; and the abuse of thb sacred trust 
was strictly and repeatedly checked *. The pa- 
trimony of the church was still subject to all the 
pubUc impositions of the state t- The clergy of 
Rome, Alexandria, Thessalonica, &c. might so- 
licit' and obtain some partial exemptions) but 
the premature attempt of the great council of Ri- 
mini, which aspired to universal fi^edom, was 
successfully resisted by the son of Constantine J. 
IV. The 

* See Thotnaann, DiBclpline de I'Eglise, tom. iii. I. ii. c. 13, 
1*; 15. p. 689—706, The legal division of the ecclesiastiial 
iieVenue does not appear to have been established in the time of 
Ambrose and ChryMxtpm. Simplicius and Gelasius, who were 
bishopa of Rome ii) the latter pait of the fifth century, men- 
tion it in their pastoral letters as a general law, which was ^> 
ready confirmed by the custom of Italy. 

f Ambrose, the most strenuous asserter of eoJettastica] pri- 
vileges, submits without a munnur to the payment of the laiid-r 
tax. " Si tributum petit Imperator, non negamus ; agri ec- 
f clesix Bolvunt tributum ; Bdviinua qux cunt Cxsaria Ctesari, 
" rt quf sunt I>ei Deo ; tributum CECBaris est ; non negatur." 
Bironiua labours to interpret this tribute as an act of charity 
rather than of duty (Annal. Eccles. A, D. 387.) { but the 
words, if not the intentions, of Ambrose, aie more candidly 
explained by Thomassin, DisLipline de I'Egliie, torn. iii. 1. i. 
c. 34. p. 268. ' 

X . In Arimioense syoodo super ecclesianim et clericonun 

pdvikgiit tnctDtl^ babito, usque eo dispoatio pro^ieasa est. ut 

juga quz >iderentur ad eodesiaia pertinere, a publica fuoctione 

.cessarcQt inquietudioe deustente : quod nostra ridetur duduni 

. . sauctio 
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■ IV. The Latin clergy, who erected thdr tri- 
'bunal on the ruins of the civil and common law, 
have mcdeBtly accepted as the pit of Constan- ■ 
tine*, the independent jurisdiction, which was i 
the fruit of time, of accident, and of their own 
industry. But the hberality of the Christian ,an- 
perors tmd actually endowed them, wkh some le- 
gal prerogatives, whiqhsecured and dignified the 
sacerdotal character f. 1. 'Under a despotic go- 
vernment, the bishops alone enjoyed, ai^d asserted 
the ioestimable privilege of being tried only by 
their AoT^t ; and even in a capital accusation, a 
synod of their brethren were the sole judges of 
their guilt or innocence. Such a tribunal, unless 
U4 it 

sanctlo repuliisBe. Cod. Tlieod. I. svi. tit. ii. kg. 15. Had the 
«ynod of Rimini carried this point, such practical merit might 
tiave atoned far some speculative kereaies. 

• From Euiebius (in Vit. Constant. L iv. c. 27. and Soso- 

men (1. i. c. 9.} we are assured that the episcopal jurisdiction 
was extended and confirnaed hj Coiutantine ; but th« forgery 
of a famous edict, wltich Wat iierer fairiy inserted in the Theo.- 
dosian Code (see at the end, torn. si. p. 303. J, ia demonstrated 
by Godefroy in the moat satisfactory manner. It ia strange 
that M. de Monteiquieu, who was a lawyer as well as a phi- 
(oBopher, .should allege this edict of Constantine (Esprit des 
Loix,l. xxix. c. 16.} without intimating any sosjMcion. 

f The subject of ecclesiastical jurisdiction haa been involved 
ia a mKt of p^on, of prejudice, and of interest. Two of the 

. fairest boo^9 which have fallen into my hands, are the Institutes 
of Canon Law, hy the Abb^ de Fleiiry, and the Civil History 
of Naples, by Giaonone, Their moderation waa the effect of 
situation as \vell as of.temper. ple\iry waa a French ecclesias- 
tic, who respected the authority of the parliamenta j Giannone 
waa an-Italian lawyer, who dreaded .the power of the- church. 
And here let me observe, that as the general propositions which 
I advance are the result of maay particular and imperfect facts, 
I must either refer the reader to those modern authors who have 

-expressly treated the subject, or swell these notes to a disagree^ 
atie and d {^proportioned »ze. 
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it vras inflamed by personal reseatment or reU* 
gious dificord, m^ht be iaTounble« or even par- 
tial, to the Gftcerdotal order: but Conoanttne 
was satisfied *, that secret impunity would be 
len pmuciouB than puUic scandal : and the Nir 
cene council was edified by his pubUc declara- 
tion, that if he surimsed a bishop in the act of 
adulto^, he should fast his imperial mantle oTer 
the efuscop^ sinner. 9. The doniestic jurisdic-r 
dtm of the tushops was at <mce a privily and 
a restrunt of the ecclesbstical order, whose civil 
Causes were decently withdrawn fix>m the cog- 
nisance d z secular judge. Thar yoiial offencea 
were not exposed to the ^ame of a public trial or 
punishment; and the g«itle correction, which 
the tenderness of youtl) may endure from its pa- 
rents or instructors, was inflicted by the temperate 
severity of the bishops. But if tiie clergy were 
guilty of any crime which could not be sufficiently 
expiated by their degradation from an honourable 
and beneficial profes^on, the Roman magistrate 
drew the sword of justice, without any regard to 
ecclesusdcal immunities. 3. T^e arbitration of 
the bishops was ratified by a positive law ; and 
the judges were instructed to execute, without 
appeal or delay, the ^>iscopal decrees, whose va- 
lidity had hitherto depended on the consent of 
the parties. The conversion of the magistrates 
themselves, and of the whole empire, might gra- 
dually ranove the fears and scruples of the ChrtSf 



* Tillemool hat coUected from Rufiniu, Theodoret, &c. the 
KntiineDts and language of ConstanUiK. Mem. Bccled. ti iii. 
p. 749, 730. 
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ifam. But they still resorted to the tribima! of chap. 
the bishops, -wfacne atullties and integrity tliey ■_ ^ , ■ 
ctteemed : and the vKio^ble Austin et^oyed ttut 
asti^ction of complaining that bis sptritual func- 
tions were perpetually interrupted by Hie inridious 
labcHir of deciding tlie dattn or the possession of 
silrer and gold, of lands and cattle. 4. Tlie 
ancient privily of ^sanctuary was transferred to 
the Christian temfdes, and extended, by the blienU 
inety of the younger Theodosius to the precincts 
of consaouted ground *. The fngitiTe, and even 
guilty, suppliants, were permitted to in^ore, 
either die justice, or the mercy, of die Deity 
and his ministers. The rash violence of despo- 
tism. was suspended by.the mild interposition of 
the church ; and the Uves or fortunes of the 
tnost eminent subjects might be protected by the 
piediation of the bishop. 

V. Th& Imhop was the perpetual censor of the v. spiri. 
fnorals <^ his people. Th^ discijJine ot penance nrnT** 
was digested into a system of canonical jurispru- 
d«Ke t, which accurately defined the duty of pri- 
vate 

■ See Cod. Theod. 1. ix. tit. slv- leg. 4. In the woiTu of 
Fra Paolo (toiD. iv. p, 192, &c.] there u anescellent difCoune 
on the origin, claimi, abiiKs, and liniiti of aanctuanes. He iuit. 
ly obaervei, that ancient Greece might perhaps contain fineen 
or twenty a^ula or ganctuarieB ; a number which at preient majr 
be found in Italy withio the walls of a single city. 

f The penitential jurisprudence was continually improTed by 
the ctnoni of the councils. But as many ca«?s were still Icn 
to the discretion of the bishopi, they occasionally published, 
after the example of the Roman Frxtor, the rules of disciplioe 
which they proposed to observe. Among the canonical epistlel 
of the fourth century, those of Basil the Great were the most 
f^braled. TVy are inseited in the pandects of Bererid^ 
(torn. li. 
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< vate or public confession, the rules of evidence, 
J the degrees of guilt, and the measure of punish- 
menti It vas impossible to execute this spiritual 
censure, if the Christian pontiS, who punished the 
obscure sins of the multitude, respected the con< 
spicuous vices and destructive crimes of the magi> 
strate : - but it was impossible to arraign the conduct 
of the magistrate, 'without controlling the admini- 
stration of civil gpvemment. Some cmsiderations 
of religion, or loyalty, or fear, protected the sacred 
persons of the emperors irom the zeal or resent" 
mem of the bishops ; but they- boldly censured 
and excommunicated the subordinate tyrants, who 
were not invested -with the majesty of the purple. 
St Athanasius excommunicated one of the miai- 
sters of Egypt ; and the interdict which Jic pro. 
nounced, of fire and water, was solrannly trans- 
mitted to the churches of Cappadocia *, Under 
the reign of the younger Theodosius, the polite 
and eloquent Synesius, one of the descendants of 
Hercules f, - filled ;the episcopal seat of Ptolemats, 



(ton), ii. p. 47—151.}) smd are translated by Chardon, Hist. 

d.-3 S^icrcmens, torn. iv. p. 219—277. 

* • Basil Epistol. xlvii, in Baronius (Annal, Eceles. A. D. 
S70. No. 91.), who declares that lie purposely rtlates it, to con- 
*iw;e governors that they were not exempt from a aentence of 
excommunication. In hig npinion, even a royal head is not safe 
frcm the thunders of the Vatican ; and the cardinal shews'i:im- 
self much more consistent than the lawyers and theologians of 
tlie Gallican chnrch. 

f The long series of hia ancestors, as high as Eanrsthenes, 
the first Doric ting of Sparta, and the fifth in hnsa! descent 
from Hercules, was inscribed in the public registers of Cyrene, 
a Lacei!a;inonian colony. (Synes. Epist, Ivii. p. 197. edit. 
P'itav.) Such a pure and illustrious pedigree of seven 
dreJ years, without adding the royal ancestors of Here 
nut hs equalled in the history of mankind. 
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Bear the niiiw. of ancient Cyrene •, and the phi- chap. 

losophic bishop supported, with dignity, the cha- >» t i^i 

meter which he had assumed with rehictance t- 
He vanquished the monster of Libya, the presi- 
dent Andronicus, who abused the authority of a 
venal office, invaited new modes of rapine and 
torture, and aggravated the guilt of oppreesioi} 
and that of sacrilege J. After a A-uitless attempt 
to reclaim the haughty magistrate by mild and 
religious -admonition, Synesitis proceeds to inflict 
the last sentence of ecclesiastical justice^, which 
devotes 

' * Synesius (d« Regno, p. 2.) pathetically deplores the fallen 
and ruined state of Cylrene, »«>(( EA^sJii", xu?mm tnfui an nftrtif 
KMi a atn /*«(>» tun xmJtMt r*f«>i nv mnx hm »T»ifr K . hum /<*>*• 
tfumti. Ptolemais, a new city, 82 miles to the weitward of 
Cvreoe, assumed the metropolitan honoure of the Pentapolis, 
or Upper Libya, irhidt vere afKrwardc trantfrmd to Sknunu 
See Wewelins Ifinerar. p. 67, 68 732. Cellarius Geognqdi. 
torn. ii. part. li. p. 72., "74-. Carolug a S" Paulo Geograph. 
'Eucra, p. ^3. d'AnviUe G«ographie andenne, tom. ia. p. iS', 
41i M.e0ioi[«sd4 l'A<^^* des Inscriptions, torn, xixiii. p. 363 
—391. 

^ Synesius had prevjoOily rcprfsented hii own diwjualifica- 
tion^ (Epjat. c. v. p, 246 — 250.). He loved profane etudiea 
and profane sports ; he was incapable of supporting a life of 
celibacy ; he disbelieved the Tesurrection ; and he refused to 
preach fatUi Uf the people, unlets he might be permitted to 
Jthilotohkixt at hotne. Tbeophilus, pHmate of Egypt, who 
knew his merit, accepted this extraordinary compromise. See 
the Life of Synesiui in Tillemont, Mem. Ecdes. tora. xii. 
p. 499—554. 

J See the Invective of Syueaius, Epiat. Ivii. p. 191—201. 
The promotion of Andronicus was illegal ; since he was a na< 
ti*e of Berenice, in the same province. The instruments of 
torture are curiously specified, the xiinifMi, or press, the 
ioKTv^tit^, the Tr^rficZ%, the gnaXicCid the wTMy^K, and the 
ySuXtt^tpm, that variouely pressed or dititended the fingers, the / 

feet, the nose, the ears, and the lips of the victims. ' . 

} The sentence of ejcommuiii cation is expressed in a rhe- 
torical style. (Synesius, Epist. Iviii. p. 201—203.) The 
. method of involving whole femilies, though eomewhat unjust, 
!R-as improved into national interdiets. 
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CHAP, devotes Andronicus, with his aasodates and their 
•»^^.— r familiesy to the abhorrence of earth ukI heaven. 
The ioipeoitent sinners, more cruel than Phalarb 
2 or Sennacherib, more destructive than vnxt pesiif 

t knee, or a cloud of locuGta, are deprived of the 

fume and privileges of Christians, of the partici* 
padon of the sacraments, and of the hope of 
Paradise. The bishop exhorts the clergy, the 
magistrates, and thepeopte, to i-enounce.all society 
with the eneimes of Christ ; to exclude than from 
their houses and tables \ and to refuse them the 
common bffices of life, and the' decent rites of 
burial. The church of Pto|emais, obscuile and 
contemptible as she may appear, addresses this 
declaration to all her nster churcjies of the vorld ; 
and the profane who reject her decrees, will be 
involved in the guilt and ^uiishment- of Andro. 
nicus and his impious followers. These spiritual 
- terrors were enforced by a dextezwis application 
to the Byzantine court ; the trenAUng president ' 
implored the mercy of the church ; and the de- 
scendant of Hercules enjoyed the satis^ction of 
raising a prostrate tyrant from the ground *. 
Such principles and such examj^es insenably pre- 
pared the triumph of the Roman pontiffs, who 
have trampled on the necks of kings. 
VL fre«- VI. Every popular government has experienced 
jwbitc theeffectsof rude or artiticial eloquence. The coldest 
pr*.dung. nature is animated, the firmest reason is moved,by 
toe rapid communication of the prevailii^ impulse; 



* See fiyneuut, E|)iat. Ain. p. 186, IS7- Eplet. Ixvi. 
p. 218,219. EpUt. buijdx. p. 230— 231. 
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md ea^h hearer is afiieqted by hisovn pattions, en 
and by those <^ the surrounding multitude. The -^ ' 
ruin of ciTil liberty haA aienced the demigogiiieB 
of Athens, and the tribunes of Rotne ; the custom < 
of preaching, ivhich Meffls to eoasduite' a consif [ 
derable part of Christian devodon, had not been 
introduced into the taiq4es of antiquity j and ^ 
ears of monsrchs w«re never invaded by the haisk ' 
«ound of popular doqu«ice, till the pulpits oi 
the onpire wer« {tiled widt sacred oratoTB, «ho 
possAsed some advantages uiUuiown to their pro- 
lane predeces3(n^ *. The arguments and rhetoric 
of the tribune ware instantly oppoeed, with equal 
arms, by skilful and resolute antagonists ; and 
the ca^e of truth and. reason might derive an 
accidental support from the conflict of hostile 
pasdcms. The bi^i^, or some distingui^ed pres- 
byter, to whom he cautiously delated the powers 
of preaching, harangued, without the danger of 
interruptifHi or r^ly, a subraicave multitude, 
whose minds had been prepared and subdued by 
the awiiil ceremonies of reUgion. Such was the 
strict subordination of the Cathc^c dburch, that 
the saihe concerted sotmds might issue at once 
from an hundred pulpits of Italy or Egypt, if they 
were tutted^ by the master hand of the Roman or 
Alexandrian 

* See ThoimiMin (DUd^iiedel'Eglisctoin. ii. I. iii.c. 83. 
p. 1761 — 1770.} and Bingham (Antiquitie>,vol. i.l.xiv.c.4. 
p. 688— 717- ]■ Preaching was considered ai the most impor- 
tant office of the bishop ; but this function was sometimes i|i' 
iniBted to such presbyters as Chrysostom and Aiiguitiil. 

-t" Queen E&'Zabetb used thts expression, and practised this 
art, whenever she wished to prepossess the minds of her pem4e 
in favour of any extraoitiinary measiire of gOTernment. The 
hoitile vSecta of this mam were apprehended by her successor, 

a^ 
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CHAr. Alexuidiian primaie. Ttle design of this iilsti- 
I , jjLf tudon was laudable* but the fruits were not always 
fi^iuary. The preachers tecommended the prac* 
tice of the aodal duties; but they exalted the 
perfiection' of' monastic virtue, which is paioful to 
tb« individual, and useless . to muikisd. Their 
charitable exhortations betrayed a- secret wish* 
tint the clergy might be peroutted to manage the 
wealth of the faithful, for the benefit of the poor. 
The most subtitne representations; of the attnbut«c 
and faws of the. Defty were sullied by an idle 
tnixture of meCaphysical subtleties, pua:ile rites, 
and iictitious miraclos : and they expatiated, with 
the most ferveftt zeal, -on (he. rfeUgious merit of 
hating the adversaries and obeying tite raioietere^ 
of the church. When the public peace was dis- 
-tracted by.Jiwesy and schism, th$ sacred ocaXiw& 
sounded the trumpet of discwd, and perhapa o( 
sedition. The understandings of their ccmgfe^ 
gations were peri^exed by mystery, their passions 
were' inflamed by invectives : and they rushed 
ft'om the Christian temples of Antioqh or AlexfUl- 
dria, prepared dther .to suffer or to inflict martyrr 
dam. The corruption of taste and laaguageis 
strongly marked in the vehement deciamatipns of 
the Latin- bishops ; but the compodtioiisof Gre- 
gory arid Chrysostom have been compared with 
- the -most splendid models of Atdc, or at least of 
Asiatic, eloquence •. 

- VII. The 

.and tevcrely felt byhiison. *' When pUlpit, drum cede sUetic," 
&c. See Heylin*» Life of Archbishop Laiul, p. 152. 
" • Those modest orators atknowl«^ed, that, as they werr 
destitute (if the ^ft uf oiiraclei, they eudeavouretl to acqiL-rc 
the ana of eloquence. ' 
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VU. The representatives of the Christian rs^ chap. 
pubjic were regularly assembled in the spring and ■. /. ■ 
autumn of aach year : aiid -these synods diffused y«- Pri-- 
thespirit ofi ecclesiasticai disc^Hnesmd l^i&Iatica ieg»iatiTi> 
thrqrugh. the hundred and twenty provincesiof the *™""'''^"- 
Rdman. world*.' The a£chbisbopior.:metropali- 
.tah was empowered, by the lavs,' to sumniDnjtbe 
suflragan bishops of his -province; to rdvisa: .their 
'cooducti ra.vjndicate thcir^ghts,ilo declare tbeir 
faith, .an4-to^exBmi^e the; nwo'itt^ the candidates 
who were e^cted bythe-ciei^yoad pecqile to Sup- 
ply the vacancies, of the eprecapal college. ..The 
priiiiates of Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, Carthage, 
-s&d ait^r^ards Constantint^e, who exercised. « 
more. ample-jurisdiction, convened the njimerous 
. assembly q£ -their dependent bishops.- Biit the 
coi^vocadan , of gteat aiuL extraordinary: syspds, 
"Wis the pt'eitjgBtive.of [he einperor alone. When- 
ever the etaergencies of the church reqwired this 
decisiTe m^ure, he dispatched a: peremptory 
summons ^»the' bishops, or the deputies of each 
province, with, an order for the use of [K)St-horseJ, 
and a competent allowance fat the expences of- 
their journey. At an early period, when Con- a.d.^k.- 
stantine wa$ the protector, rather than the pro- 
^Ijrte, of Christianity, he referred the African • 
controversy to tjje council of Aries ; in which tho 
iashc^ of York, of Treves, of Milan, and , of 
Carthage, - 

* The council of Nice, in the fbunh, fifth, sixth, and «evciit!i 

canons, baa made some fundameatal regubtioiw conceniiiig «y- ' 
nods, metropolitans, and priniateg. The Nicene caiuini have 
been variously tortured, abused, interpobted, or forged, accorJ- 
ing to the interest of the clergy. Tlie SuhtAliicarian churthen, 
assigned (by Rufinus] tu the bishop of Rome, have been ina>'e 
the subject cf veheffieut coiiiroversy. See Sirioud. Opera, t. iiv 
p. 1-.238. 
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c H A r. Cartluge, met as fnends and brethren, to d^te 
-^ ^' . in their native tongue on the common inserest of 
A.B.3M. the Latin or WesOem diarch ". Elerea years 
afterwards, a mo^e aumeroufl and ixlebrated 
assembly was conv^ed at Nice in Bldiyma, to 
ezthigtu^, by their finctl sentence, Az subtle 
disputes which bad arisen in Egypt on the subject 
of the Trinity, lliree hundred and eighteeli 
lu^ops obeyed the summons of their indulgent 
master ; the ecdenastics ai erery rank, and sect, 
aitd denoflunation, have been computed at two 
, thousand and forty-dght persons t ; the Greeks 
appeared in person ; and the consent of the Latins 
wte expressed by the legates of the Ronan p(»u 
tiff; The sessbn, which lasted about two moMbs, 
was frequently honoored by the presence <si the 
emptor. Leaving his guards at the door, he 
seatad himself (with the permission o£ the council) 
on a low stool in the midst of tiie hall. Constsn-' 
tine listened with padeuce, and spoke with mo- 
desty : and while he influenced the debates, he 
humbly professed that he was the miiuster, not 
the judge, of the successors of the apostles, who 
\ -had been estabhshed as priests and as gods upon 
'^earth \. Such- prc^ound reverence of an ^wolute 
monarch 

• We have only tWrty-lliree or FortyMemi episcopal sub-- 
scripcions ! but At^i a writer indeed of HDall account) reckona 
six hundml bishops in tbe couadl of Arlea. Tillemont, Mem. 
Ecclea. torn. vi. p. 422. 

t See TiHemont, torn. Ti. p. 915, and Beauiobrc, l^irt. dti 
Manicheiune, tom. i. p. 529- The name of iuktfir which ir 
given by Eutychiiu to the SCMiS cccleMaibct ( Annal. tom. i. 
p. 4M. vera. Pocitck), muat be extended far beyand the Itmitt 
of an orthodox iiT even episcopal ordinifion, 

t SeeEuseb. in Vit.Constantin.1. iii. C.6.— 21, Tilkmont. 
' Mem. Eccletiaitiquet. totn. vi. p. 669-~-ia9. 
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monarch towards a feeble and unarmed assetnSlyof c ha p. 
his own subjects, can' only be compared to the re- y_ ^ , ■ 

. spect with which the senate had been treated by the 
Roman princes, who adopted the policy of Au>- 
gustus. Within the sfoce of fifty years, a philo- 
sophicspectator of the vicissitude of human affairs, , 

might have contemplated Tacitus in the senate of 
Rome, and Constantine in the Council of Nice. 
The fethers of the Capitol and those of the churcb 
had alike degenerated from the virtues of their 
founders ; \i\it as the bishops were more deeply 
rooted in the pubhc opinion, they sustained their 
dignity with more decent pride, and sometimes 

' opposed, with a manly spirit, the wishes of their 
sovereign. The progress of timeandsuperstition 
erased the memory of the weakness, the passion, 
the ignorance, which disgraced these ecclesiastical 
synods ; and the Catholic world has unanimously 
submitted • to the infallibU decrees of the general 
councils t* 

Vol. III. X CHAP. 

• Sandmus igituc vicem kgum Dbtinrre, qu« a quituor Sane 
tn ConcUiie - • . espoaiui sunt aut firroatR. FntcbcUnini cnim 
quatuor ijnodorum dogmata sicut aanctas Scripturat rx regu* 
laa stent leges observamua. Justinian. Novell, cxsxi. B«veriage 'i^ 
(ad Pandect. P>^^- P- 2>} renwTka. that the empCTon never 
niiula new lawg in ecclesiastical matters ; and Giannaoe observes, 
in a very different spirit, that they gave a legal sanction to the 
casoDB of couodls. Istoria Civile di Napdi, toa. L p. 136. 

f See the article COhcilg in the £i>cyc1o{>edie, Um. iii. 
p. 668—679. edition de Lucques. Tbe author, M, le doctnv 
Bouchand, has discussed, according to the principles of the 
Oallican church, the principal queitiotu which relate to the form 
and constitution of general national, and pravinciitl council^ 
The editors (see Preface, p. svi.) have reason to be proud qf 
ihit article. Those who consult their immense compibtioa m1- 
dam depart so well tatislieiit 
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CHaP. XXI. 

Persecution of Heresy. — The Schism tf the Donatists* 
— The Arian Controversy. — Atkanaiius. — Dis- 
tracted State of the Church and Emfiire under 
Constantine and his Sons. — Toleration of Paganism. 

CHAP. rTpHE grateful applause of the clergy has con- 

I- y X secrated the memory of a prince who in- 

, dulged their passions and promoted their interest. 
Constantine gave them security, wealth, honours, 
^ and revenge: and the support of the orthodox faith 

-was considered as the most sacred and important 
duty of the civil magistrate. The edictof Milan, 
the great charter of toleration, had confirmed to 
each individual of the Roman world, the privilege 
of choosing and professing his own religion.' But 
this inestimable privilege was soon violated : with 
the knowledge of truth, the emperor imbibed the 
maxims of persecution ; and the sects which dis- 
sented from the Catholic church, were afflicted and 
oppressed by the triumph of Christianity. Constan- 
, tine easily believed that the Heretics, who presumed 
to dispute Ms opinions, or to oppose his commands, 
tvere guilty of the most absurd and criminal obsti- 
nacy; and that a seasonable appUcation of moderate 
severities might save those unhappy men from the 
danger of an everlasting condemnation. Not a mo- 
ment was lost in excluding the ministers and teachers 
of the separated congregations from any share of 
the rewards and immunities which the emperor had 
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BO liberally bestowed on the orthodox clergy. But 
■as the sectaries might still exist under the cloud 
,of royal disgrace, the conquest of the East was im- 
mediately followed by an edict which announced 
their total destruction •. After a preamble filled 
with passion and reproach, Constantine absolutely 
prohibits the assemblies of the Heretics, and con- 
fiscates their public property to the use either of 
the revenue or of the Catholic church. The sects 
against whom the imperial severity was directed, 
appear to have been the adherents o£ Paul of Sa- 
mosata ; the Montanists of Fhrygia, who main- 
tained an enthusiastic succession of prophecy i the 
Novatians, who sternly rejected the temporal ef- 
ficacy of repentance ; the Marcionites and Valen- 
tinians, under whose leading banners the various 
Gnostics of Asia and £gypt had insen&ibly rallied } 
and perhaps the Manich^eans, who had recently 
imported fi'om Persia a more artful composition 
of Oriental and Christian theology t- The design 
of extirpating the name, or at least. of restraining 
the progress, of these odious Heretics, was prose- 
cuted with vigour and effect. Some of the penal 
regulations were copied from the edicts of Diocle- 
tian ; and this method of conversion was applauded 
X3 by 

* Eu«et»us in Vit. ConStantin. 1. iii. c. 63, 64, 65, 66. 

f After some examination of the varioui opinion* of Tllle- 
raont, Beausobre, Lardner, &c. I am convinced that Manes did 
not propagate this sect, even in Persia, before the year 270. 
It is strange, that a philotophic and foreign heresy should have 
penetrated So rapidly into the African provinces ; yet I cannot 
easily reject the edict of Diocletian against the Mamchamna, 
which n^y be found in Baronius. ( Annal. EccL A. D. 287.) 
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'CHAf. by the same bishops who had felt the huid of 
r cppression, aod had pleaded for the rights of hu- 
manity. Two immaterial circumstances may serve, 
however, to prove thit the mind of Constantine 
was not entirely corrupted by the spirit of zeal 
vad bigotry. Before he condemned the Manj- 
■cheeans and their kindred sects, he restdved to 
make an accurate inquiry into the nature of their 
•religiaus principles. As if he distrusted the im- 
partiaKty of has eccle^astical counsellors, this de- 
dicate commisska was intrusted to a civil magi- 
■straM, whose leamii^ and moderation he justly 
esteemed, and of whose venal character he was 
■prc^ably i^^rant *. The emperor was sooa con- 
innced, that he had too hastily -proscribed the or- 
thodox faith and the exemplary morals of the 
-Novatians, who had dissent^ hota the church 
in some articles of discipline which were not per- 
haps ess^itiat .to salvation. By a particular edict, 
he eicanpted them from the general penalties of 
the law t ; alloiKvd them to build a church at 
Gonstanttnople, respected the miracles of their 
Saints, invited their bishop Acesius to the councU 
of Nice ; and goitly ridiculed the narrow tenets 
of his sect by a fiuniliar jest ; which, from the 
mouth 

*.0)attin(iD(, «niin cum limatiiu snperetidoiniin qatercrit 
lectas, Manichzorum et similium, &c. Ammian. x<r. 15. Stra- 
tegius, who from this commiagion obtained the surname of Mu- 
xonianui, was a Cbriitian of the Aiian sect. He acted as one 
of the counts at the council of Sardica. Libanius piaiaet his 
imldness and prudence. Vales, ad locum Ammian. 

I Cod. Theod. 1. xvi. tit. v. leg. 2. A* the general law is 
liot inserted in the "nieodosian code, it is probable, that in the 
year 438, the sects which -it had condemned were alnadr «s- 
tinct. 
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.moufib of 3 SQver^;n, must have been received chap. 
wuh ai^tause and gratitude *. • 

The. complaints and mutual accusations which Africa^ ' 
assailed the throne of Cooetandne, as soon as the ^^^ 
death of Maxeutius had submitted Africa' to his ■*• ^' ^'^ 
'nctorious arms, were ill adapted to edify an im- 
perfect proselyte. He learned vith surprise, that 
the provinces of that great country, from the con- 
iines of Cyrene to the columns of Hercules^ were 
distracted with religious discord t- The source c^ 

' the dividon was derived &om a dpuble election in 
the church of Carthage j the second, in rank and 
lOpulecce, of the ecclesiastic^ thrones of the West. 
CaEcilian and M^^orinus were the two rival pri-. 
mates c^ Afiica ; and the death of the latter soon 
made room for Donatus, who, by his superior 

. abilities, and apparent virtues, was the firmest 
sui^n of his party. The advantage which 
Csecilian might claim from the priority of his 
ordinadoD, was destroyed by the illegal, or at 
least indecent, haste, with which it bad been per- 
formed,, without ejtpecting the arrival of the 
X 3 bishops 

* Sozomcn, 1. i. c. 22. Socralet, 1. i. c. !0. TheK hi»- ^^ . g_ jf^ 
toriana have been iiupected, but I think witligut reqipn, gf an 
attachment to the Novatian doctrine. The emptror oaidtolhe 
bishop, " Acesius, takealadder, andgetupto Heavtnby your- '^^ 
" self." Most of the Christian sect* have, by turns, bomiwed 
the ladder of Acenm. 

I The beu matsrials for this put of eccletiaatical hiuory 
may be found in the edition ofOptatua Milevitanue, published 
(P^rit, 1700) by M. Dupis, who hat enricfaei! it with critical 
notes, geographical ditcnisiona, original rccorda, and an accu- 
rate abridgment of the whole controversy. M. dt: Tillemoot 
has beitowed ou the Donitiats the greatest part. «f . a -voluioe 
(torn. vi. parti.) : and I am indebted to him for an ample ctj- 
lection of aU the passagei of ilia favourite St Auguttin, whicb 
relate to those heietica. 
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bishops of Numidia. The authority of thiese 
^ bishops, who, to the number of seventy, con- 
denrned Cxcilian, and consecrated Maprinus, is 
again weakened by the in£imy of some of their 
personal characters ; and by the female intrigues, 
sacrilegious bargains, and tumultuous proceedings 
which are imputed to this Numidian council*. 
The bishops of the contending factions main- 
tained, with equal ardour and obstinacy, that thdr 
adversaries were degraded, or at least dishonoured, 
by the odious crime of delivering the Holy Scrip- 
tures to the officers of Diocletiui. From their 
mutual reproaches, as well as from the story of 
this dark transaction, it may justly be inferred, 
that the late persecution had imbittered the zeal, 
without reforming the manners, of the African 
Christians. That divided church was ii^capaUe 
of affording an impartial judicature; the con- 
■ troveray was solemnly tried in five successive 
tribunals, which were appointed by the onperor ; 
and the whole proceeding, from the first appeal 
to "the final sentence, lasted above three years. 
A severe inquisition, which was taken by the 
Pra:torian vicar, and the proconsul of Africa, the 
report of two episcopal visitors who had been sent 



* Schisma igitur illo tempore confusae muliem iracundia pe- 
perit; ambitus nutrivit ; anritia roboravit. Optatus, 1, i. c. 19. 
The language of Prnpunus is that of a furious nKKSmao. Dici- 
tur te necasse filioa sorori* tUK duoa. Furpurius respandit ,- 
PntaB me terrenate . . . occidi ; et octrdo eos qui conti^ me 
iiiciunt. Acta Concil. Cirtensis, ad caic. Optat. p. S74. When 
CSEt^iliao waa invited to anaSB«inblyof biabopG, Purpurius said 
to his brethitn, or ratliar to his accomplicee, " Let him come 
1 hitherto receive our imposition of hands ; and we will break- 
f* bia head by way of penance." Optat. L i. c. 19, 
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to Carthage, the decrees of the councils of Rome chap. 
and of Aries, and the supreme judgment of Con- v_ y , -,' 
ctantine himself in his sacred consistory, were all 

. favourable to the cause of Csecilian ; and he was 
unanimously acknowledged by the ciyil and eccle- 
siastical powers, as the true and lawful primate of 
Africa. The honours and estates of the church 

' were attributed to -his suffragan bishops, and it was 
not without difficulty, that Constantine was satis- 
fied with inflicting the punishment of exile on the 
principal leaders of the Donatist faction. . As 
their cause was eKamined with attention, perhaps 
it was determined with justice. " Perhaps their 
complaint was not without foundation, that- the 
credulity of the emperor had been abused by the 
uisidious arts :of his favourite Osius. The in-, 
fiueneeof falsehood and corruption might procure 
the condemnali<Hi of the innocent, or aggravate .the 
eexitence of the guilty, Such an act, however, of 
injustice, if it concluded an importunate, dispute, 
might be manUiered among the transient evils of a 
despotic admifiistratian, whii^ afe neither feU n<H 
remembered by posterity. 

But this incident, so inconsiderable tijat it schiimof 
scarcely deserves a place in history, was producdve nuiMiT 
of a memor^Ie schlan, which afflict^ the pror ■*'"'^'^ 
vinces of Africa above thre« hundred years, and 
was extinguished only with Christiaijjfy* itself. 
The inflexible zeal of freedom and fanaticism, ani- 
mated the Donatists to refuse obedience to the 

. usurpers, whose election they disputed, and whose 

spiritual powers they denied. Excluded from 

the civil and religious communion of mankind, 

X 4 ' they 
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CHAP, diey boldly exoommunicated the rest' of mankind, 
^m. ,.'-.f who had embraced the impious party of Ciccilian» 
and of the Traditors, from n^om he derived his 
{H^ended oidmadon. They assoted with can- 
fidence> and almost with exultation, that the 
aposK^ical succession was intem^itied ; that ali 
the bishops of Europe and Am were infected by 
the ccmtagion of giult and schism ) and that the 
(VerogatiTes of the Catholic church were cooiuied 
to the chosen portion of the African bdierers, 
who alone had preserved inviolate the integrity of 
thdr &ith uid disc^}line. This r^d theory was 
suppoited by the most uncharitable conduct. 
Whatever they acquired a proselyte, even from 
the distant provinces of the East, th^ carefully 
repeated the sacred rites of baptism * and ordina- 
d(»i } as they rejected the validity of diose which 
he- bad already received from the hands of here- 
tics or schismatics. Bishops, virgins, and even 
spotless infants, were subjected to the disgrace of 
a public petumce, before they could be admitted 
|o the commimion of the Donadsts. If they ob. 
tained possession of a church which had been used 
by their Catholic adversaries, .they purified the 
unhailowed building with the same jealous cai^ 
which a temple of idols might have required. 
They washed the pavement, scraped the walls, 
■ \ . burnt 

" The council* of Ar!e», of N!ce, and of Trent, confirmed 
the wiK and moderate practice of the church of Rome, The 
I>onatiBts, however, had the advantage of maintaining tlie sen^ 
timent of Cyprian, and of a considerable part of the primitive 
church, Vincentius Lirinenais (p. 332. ap, Tillcoioni, Mini, 
Eccles. taoi. vi. p, 138.) has explained why llie Ponatistaai^ 
eteroaily burning with the Devil, while St Cyprian reigns in 
Iteaven with Jeius Christ. • 
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burnt die altar, wbkh was commonly of wood, chap. 
melted the consecrated plate, and cast die Holy i... , ■ ■ 
Eucharist to the dogs, -with every circumstance c^ 
ignominy which could provoke and perpetuate 
tbe animosity of religious facdcais *. Notwidi< 
ftji tiffing this irreboncileable aversion, the two par- 
ties, who were mixed and separated in all -the 
cides of Africa, had tbe same language and man- 
ners, the same zeal and learning, the sune iaith 
and worship. Proscribed by the civil and eccte- 
siasdcal powers of the empire, the Donatists still 
maintained in some provinces, particuhiriy m 
Numidia, their supetior numbers; and four hun*- 
dred bishops acknowledged the jurisdicdon of 
Aar primate. B\^ the invincible E|)irit of tbe 
sect sometimes preyed on its own vitals ; and the 
bosom of their schismadcal church was torn by 
mtesdne divisions. A fourth part of tbe Donatist 
bt^ops followed the independent standard of the 
Maximianists. Tbe narrow and solitary padl 
which their first leaders bad marked out, con- 
tinued to deviate from the great society of 
mankind. £ven the imperceptible sect b£ the 
Rogadans couid affirm, without a blush, that 
when Christ should descend to judge the earth, 
he would find his true religion preserved only in 
a few nameless villages of the Cscsarean Mau- ' 
ntaniaf. 

The 

" See the sixth book of OpUtus MUcvitai^uB, p. 91 — 100. 

f Tillemont, M6n. Ecdesiasttques, lorn. ti. part. i. p. 253. 
He laughs at their partial credulity. He revered Augustin, 
the great doctor of the system -of predestination. 
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The Schism of the Donatists vas confmed to 
Airica : the more diffusive mischief of the Trini- 
tarian controversy successively penetrated into 
every part of the Christian world. The formo- 
was an accidental quarrel, occasioned by the abuse 
«f freedom ; the latter was a high and mysterioira 
argument, derived from the abuse of philosophy. 
From the age of Constantine to that of Clovis and 
Theodoric, the temporal interests both of the 
Ronums and Barbarians were deeply involved in 
the theological disputes df Arianism. The histo- 
rian may therefore be permitted respectfully to 
withdraw the veil of the sanctuary ; and to deduce 
the progress of reason and iaith, of error and pas- 
sion, from the school of Plato to the decline and 
. £ill of th? empire. 
Tketpum The genius of Plato, informed by his own 
Btfore meditation, or by the traditional knowledge oS 
chiM 360. j[jg priests of Egypt •, had ventured to explore 
the mysterious nature of the Deity. When he . 
had elevated his mind to the sublime contempla- 
tion of the first self-esistent, necessary cause of the 
universe, the Athenian sage was incapable of ctm- 
ceiving how the simple unity of his- essence could 
admit 

* Hato Egyptura pengmiit ut a tacerdobbut ^arbafis nur 

meroi «t calaiia accijterec. Cicera de Pinibiis, v. 25. The 
Egyptians might still prEserve the traditional creed of the Pa- 
triarcliB. Joaephus has prcsuaded many of the CtiristiBn fa- 
thers, that Plato derived a part of his knowledge from the 
.lews ; but this vain opinion cannot be reconciled with the ob- 
scure state and unsocial manners of the Jewish people, whose 
_,'' Ecriptuies were not accessible to Greek curiosity till more than 

one hundred years after the death of Plato. See Marsham, 
Canon. Chron. p. 144. Lc Ck-rc, Epistol. Critic, m. p. 177 
—194.. 
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. admit the inlinhe variety of distinct and successive' chap. 
ideas which compose the model of the intellectual i^„ ^ .^ . 
world ; how a Being purely incorporeal could 
execute that perfect model, and mould, with a pla- 
stic hand the rude and independent chaos. The ' 
vain hope of extricadng himself from these diffi- 
culties, which must ever oppress' the feeble powers 
of the human mind, nught induce Plato to consi- 
der the divine nature under the threefold modifi- . 
cadon, of the tust cause, the reason or L^os, and X^ 
the soul or spirit of the universe. His poetical TheLo- 
imaginadon sometimes fixed and animated these 
meCq>hysical abstractions ; the three arehical or 
original principles were represented in the Plato-: 
iiic system as three Gods, united with each other ^ ' ,' 
by a mysterious and iue&ble generauon ^ -and the 
Logos was particularly con^dered under the more >" ■■ ^ 
accessUile character c£ .the Son of an .Eternal Fa-. 
ther, and the Creator aad Governor of the world. 
Such appear to. have been the secret doctrines 
which were cautiously whosperedin the gardens 
of 'the academy ; and which, according to the 
niore recent diadples of Plato, could not be per- 
fisctly understood, till after an assiduous study of 
thirty years '. 

The arms of the Macedonians diffused over *?"^''t", 
Asia and Egypt the language and learning of -rfAi™- 
Greece ; Bffc*** 

ChriKSOa 

• The modem guides who led me to the Icnowlcdge of the 
Pktonic System are, Cudworth { IntcUectual Syatem, p. 568— 
620.), Baanage (Hist, des Juifs, 1. iv. c. iv. p. 53—86.), L» 
Clerc (Epist. Cnt. vU. p. 194—209.), and Brucker {Hiat. 
Philos. torn. i. p. 67,5 — 706. ). As the learning of these writer* 
waa equal, and their intention iliiferent, an inquisitrve observer 
may derive instruction from their disputes, and certainty from 
their agreement. ' 
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■ Greece ; and the theolc^czl system of Plaio va« 
t tBQgfat with less reserve, and perhzpB with some 
impfovemeDts, in the celebrated school of Alex- 
aodria *. A aumerous colony c^ Jews had been 
iDTkedr by the &ivour of the Ptolemies, to flettle 
in thdf new capital t. While theubulk of the 
nation practised the le^ ceremonies, aad pursued 
the lucrative occupations of commerce, a few He- 
brews, of a more liberal spirit, devoted their lives 
to religious and philosophical 'contemplation J. 
They cultivated with diligence, and embraced with 
ardour, the theological system of the Athenian 
sage. But their national pride would have been 
mortifted by a fair- confession of their former po. 
verty : and they boldly marked, as the sacred in? 
heritance of' their ancestors, the gold and jewdls 
which they had so lately stolen from thdr Egyp- 
tian masters. One hundred years be&re the birth 
of Christ, a phtlose^hical treadfie, which m^- 
festly betrays the style and sentiments of the schoo) 
of Plato, wu produced by the Alexandrian Jews, 
and unanimously received as a genuine and var 
luable relic of the In^ired Wisdom of &>lomon §. 
/ A 

• Bnicker, HUt. Phflosoph. torn, i, p. 13*9—1357. The 
Alexandrian school ii celebrated by Strabo (1. xvii.) and Am- 
mianus {x»i. 6.). 

f JoKph. Antiquitat. I. xii. c. 1. S. Batnage, Hist, des 
Jiuft, I. ™. c. 7. 

X '£ac the origin of the Jewish philosophy, see EutebiuB, 
Praparali Evangel, viii. 9, JO, According to Philo, the Ther*. 
peutse Mudied philosophy} and Brucker has prove;! (Hist. 
Philpsoph. torn, ii. p. 787.) that they gave the preferHlce to 
thatof Plato. 

^ See Calmet, Diuertations rar la Bible, torn. ii. p. 277. 
The bgok of the Wisdom of Sdomoo was received by many 

of 
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A dmilar unioa of the Mosaic ^th, uid the Gr&' CHaf. 
ckn philosophy, disdnguishee the works of Fhilo, ^. ^ .1* 
whkh were composed, for the most part, under >- ' 
the reign of Augustus *. The material soul of 
the univeree t might ofiend the piety of the He- 
brews : but they appUed the character of the 
Logos to the Jehovah of Moses' and the patri- 
archs ; and the Son <^ God was introduced upon 
earth under a vi^le, and even human appearance, 
10 poform those familiar offices which seem in- 
compatible with the nature and- attribytes of the 
Universal Cause J. 

The elotjuence of Plato, the name of Solcmon, ""^''^ 
the authority of the school of Alexandria, and the Mkstioha, 



of the (•then at the work of diat monarch } and although re- 
jected by tbe Protestants for want of a Hebrew original, it has 
obtained, with the rest of tbe Vulgate, the sanction of the 
council of Trent. 

* The PlabHiism of Fhilo,. which was famoat to a proverb^ 
■u proved beyond a doubt by X^e Clerc (Epist. Crit. viii. p; 211 
—1(28.). Basnage (Hist, des Juifs, 1. iv. c. 5.) has clearly )/ 

ucertained, that the theological works of Phila were cmnposei 
before the death, and most probably before the birth of Cbriat. 
In such a time of darkness, the knowledge of Philo is more 
attoMstuDg than his enors. Bull, Defens. Fid. Nicen. t. 4. 
c. i. ^ 12. 

f Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpori miteit. 
Besides this material soul, Cudworth has diacoTcred (p. 562.) 
in Amelius, Poiphyry, PlotinuR, and, as be think, in Plato 
himself, a superior, spiritual, ufirrcosmian soul of the universe. 
But this double soul is 'exploded by Bnicker, Basnage, and 
Le, Clbrc, as an idle fancy of the latter Platonists. 

X Petav. Dogmata ThecJogica, torn. ii. L viii. c. 9. p. 791. 
Btdl, Defent. Fid. Nicen. s. i. c. I. p. S. 13. This notioq, 
till it wns abused by the Arians, waa freely adopted io the 
Christian theology. Tertullian (adv. Praxeam, c. 16.) has* 
remarkable and dangerous passage. After contrasting, with "^^ 
indiscreet wit, the nature of God, and tbe actions of Jehovah, 
he concludes : Scilicet ut hsec de filio Dei n<ui crcdenda fuisse, 
ai non scripta essent ; fortane non credenda de Patrc licet 
■cripta. 
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consent of the Jews and Greeks, were insuflicieM 
to estabbsh the truth of a mysterious doctrine, 
which might please, but could not satisfy, a ra- 
tional mind. A prophet, or apostle, inspired by 
the Deity, can alone exercise a lawful dominion 
over the feith of mankind ; and the theology of 
Plato might have been for ever confounded with 
the philosophical viaons of the Acadeniy, the 
Porch, and the Lycasum, if the name and divine 
attributes of the Logos bad not been confirmed by 
the celesti^ pen of the last and most subUme of 
the Evangelists'. The Christian Revelation, which 
was consummated under the reign of Nerva, dis- 
closed to the world the amazing secret, that the 
Looos, who was with God from the beginning, 
and was God, who had made all things, snd for 
whom all things had been made, was incarnate in 
the person of Jesus of Nazareth ; who had been 
bom of a virgin, and suffered death on the cross. 
Besides the general design of fixing on a perpetual 
basis the divine honours of Christ, the most ancient 
and respectable of the eccledastical writers have 
ascribed to the evangeUc theologian, a particular 
intention to confute two opposite heresies, which 
disturbed the peace of the primitive church f. 
1. The 

• The Platotiistfl adm{red the beginning of the Gospel of 
6t JuhD, »i coDtoining an exact transcript of their avm prin' 
dples. Augustin. de Civitat, Dei, x. 29. Amelius apud 
■Cyril, advera. Julian. 1. viii. p. 283. But in the thifd aDd 
fourth centuries, the Pl^tonists of Alexandria might improve 
their Trinity, by the secret study of the Christian theology. 

"f See B^ausohre, Hist. Critique dii Mauicheisme, torn. i. 
p- 377. The Gos[.i?l according to St John is supposed to have 
been pubUjhed about seveot yycars after the deaih of ChHst. 
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1.' The faith of the Ebionites*, perh^ ^ the chap, 
Nazarenes fj was gross and imperfect. They re- ■ 

vered Jesus as the greatest of the prophets, enr The 
dowed with supernatural virtue and power. They ud dd* 
ascribed to his person and to his future ragn all "***' 
the predictions of the Hebrew oracles which re- r- "* 
late to the spiritual and everbtsting kingdom, of 
the promised Messiah |. Some of them might 
confess that he was born of a virgin : ^ut diey 
obstinately rejected the preceding existence - and 
divine perfections of the Logos^ or Son of God^ 
which are so clearly defined in the Gospel of St , 
John. About fifty years afterwards, the Ebionites, 
whose errors are mentioned by Justin Martyr, with 
less severity than they seem to deserve § , formed a 
very inconsiderable portion of the Christian name. 
II. The Gnostics, who were distinguished by the 
epithet of Docetei, deviated into the contrary ex- 
treme, and betrayed the humui, while they as- 
serted 



■ The sentiments of the Ebionitet are faiily stated by Mo- /, S^ 
sheim (p. 331.) and Irf Clerc ( HiBt.,Eccles. p. 535.).- The ^^V ^^ 
Clementines, published among the apostolical Fatberd, are at* ^^ 
tributed ))y the criucs to one of these sectaries. . *■ V' 

^ Staimcb polemics, Uke Bull (Judicium Eccles. CattioL 
C. 2.), insist on the oitliodoxy of the Nazarenes ; which ap' 
pears less pure and certain in tbe eyes of Mosheim (p. 330.) 

% The humble condition and suSeringa of Jesua have always 
been a stumbling block to the Jews. " Deiia . . , contrariis 
" coloribus Mesaiam depinxerat ; futurus erat Rex, Judex, Pas- 
" tor," &c. See Limborch et Orobio Arnica Collat. p. 8. 19. 
53—76. 192— 23*. But this objection has obliged the belie- 
ving Christians to lift up their eyes to a spiritud and evedost- 

J Justin. Martyr. Dialog, cum Tryphonte, p. 143, 144. See 
Le Clerc, Hist. Eccles. p. 615. Bull and his editor Grabe 
(Judicium Eccles. CathoL c. 7, and Appendix), attempt to di- 
stort either the sentiments or tlie words of Justin ; but their vio- 
)cnt correction of the text is rejected even by the Benedictine edi- 
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CHAP, sartec^the divine, nature of Christ. Educated ui 
' 1 ,1 , 1 ■ the school o£ Plato, accustomed to the sublime 
idea of the. Logos, they readily conceived .that the 
brightest j£on, or Emanation of the Deity, might 
aseume the outward shape and visible appearances 
of a mortal " ; but they vainly pretended that the 
imperfections of matter are incompadble with the 
purity of a celestial substance. While the blood 
of Christ yet smoked on Mount Calvary, the Do- 
cetes invented the impious and extravagant hypo- 
diesis, that, instead of issuing from the wMiib of 
the Virgin f, he had descended on the banks of 
the Jordan in the form of perfect, manhood j that 
he had in^Kised on the senses of -his enemies, and 
of his disciples ; fild that the ministers, of Pilate 
had vasted their impotent rage on an airy phan- 
tom, who teemed to expire on the cross, and, af- 
ter three days, to rise from the dead J. 
Mjiterioiu 'j-jjg djyine sanction, which the Apostle had 
ttraTrinkr. bcstowed on the fundamental principle of the 

theology 

* The Arians reproaclied the ortliodox party with btntowing 
their Trinity from the Valentiniaos and Marcionttet. See Beau' 
iobr«. Hilt, du Manieheisme, 1, iii. c. $. 7- 

■^ Non dig^um est ex utero credere Deum, et Deum Chris- 
tum .... non dignum est ut tanta majesfasperBordeBctiqua-, ' 
lores mulieris transire credatur. The Gnoitics atserted the ira- 
purity of matter, and of marriage j and they vrsre scandalized 
by the gross interpretations of the father!) and even of Augu4- 
tin himself. See BeausobK, torn. ii. p. 523. 

J Apostolis adhuc in sseculo superstitibus apud Judg uM 
Cbriati sanguine recente et phaalatiaa corpus Domini assereba- 
tiir. Cotelerius thinks (Patres Apo«tol. torn, ii; p. 24^) that 
those who nil) not allow the Decetet to have ariaen in the time ; 
of the Apoitles, may with equal reason deny that the sun shines 
at noon-day. These Doetlci, who formed the most considcir- 
abk party among the Gnostics, were so called, because they ' 
granted only a ittmmg body to Chiist, - 
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Aeotogy of Plato, encouraged the learned prose- 
lytes of the second and third centuries to Entire < 
and study the writings of the Athenian sage, who 
had thus marvellously anticipated one of the most 
surprising discoveries of the Christian revelation. 
Ilie respectable name of Plato was u^ed by the 
, orthodox*, and abused by the Tieretics t^ as the 
common support of trtuh and error : the autho- 
rity of his skilful commentators, and the science 
of dJalects, were enlployed to justify the remote 
consequences of bis opinions ; and to supply the 
discreet silence of the inspired writers. The same 
subtle and profound questions concerning the na- 
ture, the generation, the distinction, and the equa- . 
lity of the three divine persons of the mysterious 
Triad f or Trinity J, were agitated in the philosO' 
phical, and in the Christian sdhools, of Alexan'- 
dria. An eager spirit of curiosity urged them to 
Vol. m. Y explore 

* Some pnmfa of the respect which the Ghristiaiw entaruin' 
ed for the person and doctrine of FlatOi may be found in De la 
Mothe le vayef, torn, v, p. l3£,&c.edic. 1757 ; and Basnage, 
Hist. dcB Juita, torn. iv. p. 29. 79, &c. 

f Doleo bona fide, Flatonnn omnium hxreticorum condimeD*- 
tarium fmrtum. TertulKan. de Anima, c. 23. Petaviug (Dogm. 
Theolog. ton), iiii proleg>2.) chewi that this was a general com* 
plaint. Beausobre (torn. i. 1. iii. c. 9, 10.) haB deduced the 
Gnostic errors from Platonic principles | and as, in the rchool 
of Alexandria, thoK principles were blended with the oriental 
philosophy (Brucker*tom. l.p. 1356.), the sentiment of Beau- 
sobre may be ttconciled with the opinion of Mosheim (General 
History of the Church, toI. i. p. 37.}. 

JIfTheophilus, bishop of Antioch (see Dupin,Bibliotheque 
Ecclesiastjque, tom. i. p. 66.}, was the first who employed the 
word Triad, Triniiu, that abstract term, which was already fa- 
miliar to the schools of philosophy, miut have been introduced 
into the thei^gy of the Christians after the niiddle of the se» 
<ond century. 
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CHAP, explore the secrets of the abyss ; and the prids 
I—, ^ — ' of the professors, and of thdr disaples, was satis- 
fied with the science of words. But the most sa- 
gacious cS the Christian theologians, the greaA 
Athanasius himself, has candidly confessed *, that 
whenever' he forced his imderstandiHg to meditate 
on the divinity of the Logos, his toilsome and un- 
\ availing efforts recoiled on themselves ; that the 
more he thought, the less he comprehended ; and 
the more he wrote, the less capable was he of ex- 
pressing his thoughts. In every step of the inquiry, 
we are compelled to feel and acknowledge the 
immeasurable dispropordon betwe«i the .size of 
the object and the capacity of the human mind. 
We may strive to abstract the notions of time^ of 
space, and' of matter, which so closely adhere to 
all the perceptions of our experimental knowledge. 
But as soon as we presume to reason of infinite 
substance, of spiritual generation ; as often as we 
Reduce any positive conclusions from a negative 
idea,* we are involved in darkness, perplexity, and 
inevitable contradiction. As these difficulties arise 
from the nature of the subject, they oppress, with 
the same insuperable weight, the philosophic and 
the theological disputant ; but we may observe 
two essential and peculiar circumstances, which 
discriminated the doctrines of the Catholic church 
from the opinions of the Platonic school. 
zralofthe I. A chosen society of philosophers, men of a 
phnttwBi. jj^jgj^ education and curious disposition, might si- 
lently 

* Athanasius, torn. i. p. 808. His expressions haw an un- 
nmon energy ; and as he was writing to Monlre, there coulA 
be any occasion for him to affiei a rational language. 
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iently meditate, and temperately discuss, in the chap. 
gardens of Athens, or the library of Alexandria,- >— , , , ■! 
the abstruse questions of metaphysical science.' 
The lofty speculations, which neither CMivinced 
the understanding, nor agitated the passions, of 
the Pktonists themselves, weft carelessly ■ over- 
looked by the idle, the busy, and even the stu- 
dious part of mantcind *. But after the Li^es had 
been revealed as the sacred object of the &ith, the 
hope, and the religious worship of the Christiatis ; 
the mysterious system was embraced by a nume^ 
rous and increasing multitude in every province of 
the Roman world. Those persons \rfio, from 
their age, or sex^ or occupations-, wM-e the least 
quaiiiied to judge, who were the least exercisdl in 
the habits of abstract reasoning ; aspired to con- 
template the ectmomy of the Divine Nature ; and 
it is the boast of Tertulliaaf^ that a Christian' 
mechanic could readily answer such question&'as 
had perplexed the wisest of the Grecian sages. 
Where the subject lies so fur beyond our reachj 
the ditTerence between the highest and the lowest 
of human understandings may indeed be calcula- 
ted as i:iftnitely sraallj yet the degree of wrakness , . 
may perhaps be measured by the degree of obsti- 
nacy and dogmatic confidence. TheSe specula- 
Y 2 ■ tions, 

* In a treatise, which professed to espUin the oplnioas of 
the ancient philosophers conceniing the nature of the gods, we 
might expect to discover the theological Trinity of Plato. But 
Cicero very hpnestly coofested, that tliough he had translated 
the TimfEus, te could never un'lerstand that mysterious dia- 
logue. See Hieronym. pr^f. ad !. sii. in Isaiam, toni. v. p. 15*. 

J Tertultian, in Apolog. c. 46. See Bayle, Dictionnaiie, 
an mot Simonide, Hia remarks on the presumption of Tertul- 
lian are profound and interesting. 
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CHAP, doss, instead of being treated as the amusement 

■ of a vacant hour, became the mo^ serious busiuess 

of the present, and the most useful preparation for 
a future life. A theology, which it was incum- 
bent to believe, which it was impious to doubt, 
and which it might be dango-ous, and even fatal, 
to mistake, became the familiar topic of private 
meditation and popular discourse. The coM in- 
difference of philosophy was inflamed by tt^ fer- 
vent 8[Hnt of devoticMi ; and even the metaphors 
of common language suggested the fallacious pre- 
judices of sense and experience. The Christians, 
who abhorred the gross and impure generation <rf 
the Greek mythology*, were teni^ted to argue 
iirom the familiar analogy of the fihal and paternal 
relations. The character of Son seemed to imply 
a perpetual subordination to the vt^untary author 
of his existence t ; but as the act of generation, 
' in the most spiritual and abstracted sense, must be 
supposed to transmit the properdes of a common 
nature ^, they durst not presume to circumscribe 

the 

• Lactantiutf iv. 8. Yet the Probate, or Prolatio, wbich the 
iDott ottliodax dtvines borrowed without scruple from the Va- 
lentiniaDSi and illiucrated by the comparitons cf a fountaiD and 
stream) the sun and its rays, &c. either meant nothing, or &• 
vour«d a material idea of the divine generation. See Beaosobrei 
torn. L 1. iii. c. 7. p. 548*. 

^^ y r Jitf- t Many of the primitive writers have Irankly confessed, that 

'^'^"^ / - V«- ■ jj^ goo o^d hig being to the roi/Zof the Father. See Clarke's " 
Scripture Trinity, p. 280—287. On the other hand, Atha- 
ua«UB and his (cJlowere seem unwilling to grant what they are 
airaid to deny. The Bchoolmen extricate themselves from this 
difficulty by the distinction of a^mj-ifij^y and a mntomifint/ will. 
Petav. Dogm. Theolog. torn. ii. 1. vi. c. 8. p. 587—603. 

\ See-Petov. Dogna. Theolog. tom. ii. I. ii. c. 10. p. 159. 
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the powers of the duration of the Son of an eternal chat. 
and omnipotent Father.' Fourscore years after i ^ ,', ■ 
the death of ChriGt, the Christians of Bithynia de- 
clared before the tribunal of Pliny, that diey in- 
voked him as a god ; and his divine honours have " 
been perpetuated in every age and country, by the 
various sects who assume die name of his ds* 
ciples *. TTieir tender reverence for the memory 
of Christ, and theb horror for the profane worship 
of any created being, would have engaged them 
to assert the equal and absolute divinity of the 
ZiOfor, if their rapid ascent towards the throne of 
heaven had not been imperceptibly checked by 
the apprehension of violatiir^ the unity and sole 
supremacy of the great Father of Chri^ an^ of 
the Universe. The suspense and fluctuation prd- 
duced in the minds of the Ctiristiatts by these op- 
poate tendencies, may be observed in tjiewridugs 
of the theologians who flourished after the md (^ 
the apostolic age, and before the origin of the 
Arian controversy. Their sufirage is claimed, 
with equal confidence, by the prthodoi^ and by 
the heretical parties ; and the most inquisitive 
critics have fiurly allowed, that if they had the 
good fortune of possessing the Cath<^c voity, 
they have delivered their conceptions in loose, 
Y 3 inaccurate, 

• Carmsnque Christo quasi Deo dicere secufn inviccm. Plin. 'w^iruefy^cn/riir 
Epist. x. 97. The sense of Diut, ©ik, EhUm. in the ancient -^ ."^ '^^ 
languages, is critically examined by Lc CHerc (Ar» Critica, S^^^Lji, 

LI 50 — ] 58. ) , and tbe propriety of worriiipping a very excel. ^^ / »,^*W 
t creature, is ably defended by the Socinian EnJni (Tracts, /i,o£jiiftiy 
p. 29_3&, 51—1*5. -V'^*^- 
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inaccurate, and sometimes contradictory lan- 
guage *. 

IL The devotion of - individuals was the first 
circumstance which distinguished the ChristianE 
from the Platonists ; the second was the authority 
of the church. The disciples of philosophyasserted 
the rights of intellectual freedom, and their re- 
spect for the sentiments of their teachers was a 
liberal and voluntary tribute, which they offered 
to superior reason. But the Christians formed a 
numerous and disciplin»i society -, and the juris- 
diction of their laws and magistrates was strictly 
exercised over the minds of the faithful. The 
loose wanderings of the imagination were gra- 
dually confined by creeds and confessions + ; the 
freedom of private judgment submitted to the 
public wisdom of synods ; the authority of a theo- 
logian was determined by his ecclesiastical rank ; 
and the episcopal successors of the apostles inflicted 
the censures of the church on those who deviated 
from the orthodox belief. But in an age of re- 
,, ligious controversy, every act of oppression adds 
new force to the elastic vigour of the mind ; and 
the zeal or obstinacy of a spiritual rebel was some- 
times stimulated by secret motives of ambition or 
avarice, 

• See Daille dc Usu Patnim, and Le Clerc, Bibliotheque 
Uoiverselle, torn. x. p. 409. To arraiga the faith of the Anti- 

iNicene fathers, was the object, or at least hat been the effect, 
of the siupendoui work of PetaviuB on the Trinity (Dogm, 
Theolog. torn, ii.) } nor has the deep impression tien erased 
by the leacned defence of Bishop Bull. 

f The most ancient creeds were drawn up with the greatest 
latitude. See Bull (Judicium Eccles. Cii. o' ), who tries to 
prevent Epiecopui from dfriving any advantage from this ob- - 
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affurke. A metaphy^oil argument became the chap. 
cause or pretoice of political contests } the,8ubtle- . ^^^ . 
ties of the Platonic school were used ^ the badges FaaianB. 
of popular factions, and the distance which sepa^ 
rated their redpecdve ten^s was enlarged or cfiag- 
Jiified by the acrimony of dispute. As long 9s the 
dark heresies of Fraxeas aiyl Sabelhus laboured to 
confound the Father with the Son ", the orthodox 
party might be excused .if they adhered more 
strictly asid joiore earnestly to the disiinctien, than 
%o the equaUiy, of the divine persons. Bm as soon 
sis the heat of controvert bad subsided, .and the 
progress of the Sabellians was .no longer an object 
■of terror to the churches of Rome, of A&ica, ox 
of Egypt; the tide of theological opinion began to 
How .with a gentle but steady motion toward the 
coid^rar^ extreme ; and the most orthodox doctors.- 
ailowed themselves the use of the terms and defi- 
nitions which had be^ censured in the mouth of 
ihe sectaries t- After the edict of toleration had 
restored peace and leisure to the Christians, the 
Trinitarian controversy was revived in the ancient 
seat of Platonism, the learned, the opulent, the 
tumultuous city of Alexandria ; and the flame <rf 
religious discord was rapidly communicated frcHn 
the schools to the clergy, the people, the pro- 
Y 4 . vince, 

■ The hereaieB of Praseaa, Safaellius, &c. are accurately ex- 
plained by Mosheim (p. 4.25. 680—714.). Praxeas, who 
came to Rome about tiie end of the second centuryj deceived, 
for Kome time, the simplicity of the bishop, aad was confuted 
by the pen of the angry Tertullian. 

f Socratca acknowledge*, that the heresy of Arius proceed* 
ed from hia strong desire to embrace an opinion the moit (Jia- 
mettically opposite to that'of SabeUius. 
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vince, and the East. Hie abstruse ^^lestion d the 
< eternity of the L^ai was agitated in ecclesiastical 
conferences, and popular sermons ; and the hete- 
rodox 0[Hnions of Arius * were soon made pubtic 
by his own zeal, and by that of his adversaries. 
His most implacable fidversaries have acknow- 
ledged the leamipg and blameless life of that 
eminent presbyter, who, in a form«- election, had 
declared, and perhaps generously declined, hit 
pretensions to the ejMscopal throne t- His com- 
petitor Alexander assuqaed the office of his judge. 
The important cause wa$ argued before him } and 
if at first he seemed to hesiute, he at length pro, 
nounced his final sentence, as an absolute rule of 
feith J. The undaunted presbyter, who presumed 
. to resist the authority of his angry bi^op, was 
se[»rated from the c(»nmimic^ c^ the church. 
But the pride of Arius was supported by the 
applause of a numerous party. He reckoned 
among his ioiHtediate followers fwo bishops of 
Egypt. 

* The fiffure aod manaert of AritK, the «hiractef and num- 
ber* of his firit proaelytea, are painted in veiy lively colours by 
^piphanitu (torn, i. Hxres. Ixix. 3. p. 729- ) ; and we cannot 
but regret that he should loon forget the hittorian, to aMum^ 
the task of controver^. 

f See I^ilMtoi^LU* (1, i. c. S.) and Godefroy'a ample Com- 
RKntary. Yet the credibility of Philostorgiiu U lessened, in 
the eye* of the orthodox, by hii Arianism ; and in those of 
rational critics, by his passion, his prejudice, and his ignorance. 

t Sozomen (1. i. c. 15.) represents Alexander as indifferent, 
and, even ignorant, in the beginning of the controversy j while 
jSocrate* (L i. c. 5.) ascribes the origin of the dispute to the 
Tun curiosity of bit theological tpeculations. Dr Jortin ( Re. 
marks on Ecclenastical History, vol. ii. p. 178.) has censured, 
whh bis usual Avedom, tlie conduct of Alexander : rf^ tv* 
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Egypt, seven presbytere, twelve deacons, and chaf. 
(vhat may appear almost incredible) seven hnn- t— ^ „i> 
dred virgins. A large majority of the bishops of 
Aai appeared to support or faTour his cause j 
and th^ measure' ivere conducted by Eusebius 
of CsBSarra, the tnost learned of the Christian pre- 
lates ; and by Eusebius of Nicomedia, who had 
acquired the reputation.- of a statesman without 
foiiEnting that c^ a saint. Syoods in Palestine 
and Bithynia were opposed to the synods of Egypt. 
The attention of the prince and people was attract- 
ed by this theolo^cal dispute ; and die deciaon, 
at the end of six years *, was referred to the eu- ^ u. stt 
preme authority of the general council of Nice. — s**- 

When the mysteries of the Christian faith were Thice ft- 
dangerously exposed to public debate, it might ^^^.'''^ 
be observed, that the human understanding was 
c^i^e of forming three distinct, though imper- ^ X ja/ 
feet, systems, concerning the nature of the Divine ■4t^4.dA.'*^ 
Trinity; and it was pronounced, that none of <£a , ^ 
these systems, in a pure and absolute sense, were 'J^^i ''* ^ 
exempt from heresy and error |. I. According AiiniMB. 
to the first hypothesis, which was maintained by ^a^/ '&/^ 
Anus and his disciples, the Logot was a depen- ^f^- ^^^ 
dent 

* The fiuim of Arianum might bnrn for tome thse in le- 
cKt ) but there it reatun to beUeve that they bunt out witit 
violnice a* early u the year S19. TOkmoot Kim. EccIm, 
tan. vi. p. 774— 78a 

f Quid credidit i Certe, aia tiia nonuna audieni trea Deoi 
me credidit, et idololatra effectui est ; aat in tribus vDcabutit 
trinominein credens Deum, in Sabellii hxreum incurrit ; ante- 
doctui ab Arianii unum eaH Tenim Deuin, Patrem, filium et 
•pititutn sanctum credidit creUurat. Aut extra hac quid cre- 
<wre potuerit nescio. HieRinym. ad*. Luciferianot. Jerom 
leaetrea for the last tift oTthodo^^ syttem, which is more coin- 
plicated and difEcult, 
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. dent and spontaneous production, 'Cteated from 
J nothing by the will of the Father. ' The Son, by 
whom all things vrere made *, had been b^ottoi 
before all worids, and the longea of the aMrono- 
mical periods could be compared only as a fieetr 
ing moment to the extent aS his duration ; yet 
this duration was not infinite f, and there had 
been a -time which preceded the ine£dile generaf 
tion of the Logo/. On this oiily-b^otten Son the 
Almighty Father had transfused his ample spirit, 
and impressed the effulgence of his glory. Visible 
image of invisible perfection, he saw, at an imr 
measorable distance.beneaiji his feet, the thrones 
of the brightest ai^Jiangels '. > yet he shooe only 
with a reftected light, and, lite the sons of. the 
Roman emperors, who were investsd wkh the tir 
ties of Cassar or Augustus |, ' he governed the 
iHUverse' in obedience to the will of his Father and 
Monarch. IL In the second hypothecs, the Li^ 
possessed all the inherent,- incommuniodjle per- 
fections, which religion and philosophy appro- 
priate to the Supreme God. Three distinct and 
infinite minds or substances, three co-equal and 
co-etemal beings, composed the Divine Essence § ^ ' 

and 

* As tlie doctrine of absolute creation frorn nothing, was 7ia> 
JnaHy intfoduced imong the Christian* {Beausobre, torn, ii, 
p. i65 — 215.), the dignity of the worinian Tery naturally rose 
with that of the •aieri. 

I The metaphysics of Dr Clarke {Scripture Trinity, p, 276 
— 280j could digest an eternal getieration from an infinite caose. 

f This prbftine and absurd simile is employed by several of 
the primitive fathers, particularly by Atheragoras, in his Apolo- 
gy to the emperor Marcus and his son; and it is alleged, without 
censure, by Bull himself. See Def. Fid. iik. ». iii. c. .5. No. *. 

j See Cudworth'i Intellectual System, p. 559. 579. This 
3atJgerou3 hypothesis was conntenanced by the two GiTgories 
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and it would have implied contradiction, that any char 
of them should not have existed, or thM they i ' ^ , ■ 
should ever cease to exist *. " The advocates of a 
system which seemed to establish three indepen- 
dent Deities, attempted to preserve the unity erf 
the Fu^t Cause, so conspicuous in the design and 
order of the world, by the perpetual concord of 
their administration, iuid the essential agreement 
of their will. A faint resemblance of this unity 
of action may be discovered in the sociedes of 
men, and even of aniinals. The causes which 
disturb their harmony' proceed only ftom the im- 
perlecdon and inequality of their faculties : but 
the omnipotence which is guided by infinite wis- 
dom and goodness, cannot fail of choosing the 
same means for the accomplishment of the same . 
ends. III. Three Beings, who, by the self-derived Sibeiiiui- 
necessity of their existence, possess all the divine 
attributes in the most perfect degree ; who are 
eternal in duradon, infinite in space, and int^ 
mately present to each other, and to the whole 
universe ; irresistibly force themselves on die asto- 
nished mind, as one and the same Being t, who 
in the economy of grace, as well as in that of na- 
ture, may manifest himself under di^ei'cnt forms, 

and 

of Nyua and Naziaazcn, by Cyril of Alexandria, John of Da- 
muctu, &c. See Ciidworth, p. 603. Le Clerc, Eibliotbcque 
UniverseUe, tom. itviii. p. 97 — 105. 

* Auguetiii seems to envy the freedom of the philosophen. 
Libens verbis loquuntur philoupbi .... Nos autem non dicimus 
duo veltria principia, duos veltreaDeoB-DeCinut, Dei, x. 23. 

\ Boeliu3i who was deeply versed in the phikiBapby of Ftato 
^d Aristotle, explains the unity of the Trinity by the in- 
iifftriste of the three persons. See the judicious remarks of 
X* Clerc, Btbliotheque Choisie, tom. xvi. p. 225, &c. 
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and be conEadered under different aspects. By 
this hypothesis, a real substantial Trinity is re- 
fined into a trinity of names, and abstract modifi. 
cations, that subsist onty in the mind which con- 
ceives them, The Lsgoi is no longer a person, 
but an attribute ; and it is only in a figuratiTe 
sense, dut the epithet of Son can be applied to 
the eternal reason which was with God from the 
. beginning, and by which, not by luham, all things 
were made, The incarnation of the Le^n is re- 
duced to a mere inspiration of the Divine Wis. 
d<»n, which iHled the soul, and directed all the 
actions of the man Jesus. Thus, after revolving 
round the theological circle, we are surprised to 
find that the Sabellian ends where the Ebionite 
had b^gun ; and that the incomprehepable mys- 
tery which excites, our adoration, eli(ctes our 'm.-% 
quiry •. 

If the bishops of the council of Niceti had 

been pramitted to follow the unbiassed dictates 

of tb^r conscience, Arius and his associates could 

scarcely 

* If the Sabelliaoi were sUrtled at. this conclufioDi (liey were 
driven down another precipice nito the confesgion, that the'Fa- 
tber was bom of 3 virgin, that ki had tafftred on the crow ; 
aai thus deterved the odious epithet of Pairi-Jiattiamt, with 
which they were branded by their adversarieB. See the invec-. 
tives of Tertullian against Praxeas, and the temperate reflec- 
tiontof Mosheim (p. 423.681.) ; and Beausofare, torn, i, 1. Bi, 
c. 6. p. 533. 

\ The IransactionB of the council of Nice, are related by tli« 
andentit not only in a paKial, but in a very imperfect, manner. 
Such a picture as Fra-Paolo would have drawn can never be 
lectr v ered ; but such rude sketches as hare been traced by the 
pencil of bigotry, and that of reason, may be seen in Tillemont 
(Mftn. Eccles. torn. ti. p. 669—759.) and in Le Clerc (K- 
bliotheque UDiTcnelle, torn. i. p. *35 — 454.). 
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scarcdy have flattered themselves with the hc^>es ^PJi'^* 
of obtainh^ a majority of votes, in &vour of [-an <— , li 
hypothesis so directly adverse to the two most 
pf^ular opinitws of the Catholic worid. The 
Aiians soon perceived the danger ofth^r ^tua-' 
doti, and prudently assumed those modest virtues^ 
which, in the fury of civil and reli^ous dissen- 
»OBS, are seUUnn practised, or evoi praised, ex- 
cept by the weaker party. They recommended 
dK exocise of Christian charity and moderadon ; 
urged the incomfn'ehensible nature of the contro- 
versy ; t&claimed die use of any terms or defini- ' , 
tJbns which could not be found in the scriptures ; \ 
and offered, by very Ub«al concessions, to satisfy ' 
dieir adversaries without renouncing the integrity 
of their own principles. The victorious fection 
received all their proposals with haughty suspicion; 
and aniciously soaght for some irreconcileable mark 
of disdnction, the rejection of which might in- 
volve the Arians in the guilt and consequences of 
herefff. A letter was publicly read, and ignomi- 
niously torn, in which their patron, Eusebius of 
Nicomedia, ingenuously confessed, that the ad- 
mission of the HoMoousioN, or Consubstantial, ti«*?"- 
a word abeady familiar to the Platonists, was in- 
tompatible with the principles of their theological 
system. The fortunate opportunity was eagerly 
embraced by the bishops, who governed the reso- 
lutions of the synod ; and according to the lively 
expression of Ambrose", they used the sword, 
which 

• We are iuilabted to AtnbiYise (de Fide, 1. ii;. cap. ult.) for 
tke knowledge of thit curiom anecdote. Hoc verbum posue- 
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chapa wluch heresy itself had drawn frcan the scabt^rdj 
ii- *f -■ 60 cut off the head of the hated monster: The 
eonsubstancUlity of the Father and the So& was 
ettablished by the cotincil of -Nic£^ and has bqen 
unanunously received as a fundamental article of 
the Christian faith, by the consent of the GreeJi!^ 
^ the Latin, the 'Oriental, and the Protestant 

chinches. But if the same word had not served 
to stigmatize the haretics, and to unite the Catho- 
lics, it.would have been inadequate to the purpose 
of the majority, by whom it was introduced into • 
the orthodox creeds This majority was divided 
into two parties, distinguished by a contrary toi- 
dency to the sentiments of the Tritheists and of 
the Sabelliatts. But as thqse opposite extremes 
seemed to overthrow the foundatioBS eithoc of 
natural, or revealed, reUgionj they mutually a-- 
greed to qualify the rigour of their principles ; 
and to disavow, the just, but invidious, conse' 
quences, which might be urged by their an- 
tagonists. The interest of the cotamon cause 
inclined them to join their nun^ers, and to con- 
ceal their differences ; their animosity was soft^ed 
by the heaUng councils of toleration, and their 
disputes were suspended by the use of the myste- 
rious HomoousioH, which either party was free to 
interpret according to their peculiar tenets. The 
Sabcllian sense, which, about 6fty years before,- 
had obliged the council of Antioch * to prohibit 

this 

runt Patres, quod viderunt advcrsariJS esse forinidini ; ut tan- 
quam cvaginulo ab ipsis gkdto, ipsum nefandx caput Iicrseseos 
BinpuUrent. 

* See Bull, Defend. Fid. Nicen. eeci. n. c. i. p. S^flS.' 
He thinks it liis duty to reconcile two oithodgs syood^ 
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- tfih celebrated term, ' had endeared it.to .thoaa ii*iAr.- 
theologians who entertained a' secret but partial i^,y„» 
affecdon for a nom&ial Trinity. But the mare 
fashionable s^ts of the Arian times, the intrepid 
Athanasius, the* learned Gregory Nazianzen, and 
the other p41Iars of the church, who supported with 
ability and success the Nicene doctrinej appeared 
toconsidier the expression of substance, as if it had \ 
been synonymous with that of nature ; and they 
ventured to illustrate their meaning, by affirming 
that three mfn, as they belong to the same com- 
mon specjee, are consubstantial or homoousian 
to each other •. This pure aild distinct equality, 
was tempered, on the one hand, by the internal 
^ connection, and spiritual penetration, which tn- 
dissolubly unites the divine persoos f ; and on the 
other, by the pre-«ninence of the Father, which 
was acknowledged as far as' it is compatible with 
the independence of the Son |. Within these 
linuts the almost invisible and tremulous baU of 
OTthodoxy was allowed securely to vibrate. On 
either side, beyond this consecrated ground, the 
faeredcs and the demons lurked in ambush to 
surprise 

* According to Aristotle, the stars (vere liomooua ion to carU £i, J^r,-!t^J. 
other. " That Homoousm means of one gubatance iii hind, Niith ' 

•* been shown by Petavius, Curcellfcua, Cudworlh, Li; Clfri-, 
" &c. and to prove it would be actum agere." This ii the just 
remark of Dr Jonin (vol. ii. p. 212.), who esaminea the Amu 
controversy with learning, candour, and ingenuity. 

+ See Petaviui {Dogm. Theolog. toip. ii. 1. iv. c. IC. p. ■1.33, 
fcc), Cudworth (p. 559.), £uU (sect. ii. p. 285—290. edit. 
Grab.). The xif j;,^{«r>( at circumimetiio is perhaps the deep, 
est and dai'kest comer of the whole theological abyss. 

t The third section of Bull's Defence of the Niceae Faith, 
which some of his antagonists have CTtlled non&ensc, and OthMV 
kereiiy, is coasecrated to the supremacy of the Father. 

fM^r- • a-7S> er'^i-^-^ ' a^^^-fi^ .i^r-arhl- A/A/vr^^^r. ' 
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CHAP, nirpriee and devour the unhappy wanderer. Btic 
■^ , .1- as the degrees of theolo^cal hatred depend on the 
qorit ctf the war, rather than on the importance 
of the controversy^ the heretics whd degradetl, 
^ere treated with more severity than those who 
annihilated, the person of the Son. Hie 1% of 
Athanasius was consumed in Irreconcileable op^ 
portion to the impious madnt/s of the Arians * ; 
but he defended above twenty years die Sabel' 
lianism of Marcelliis of Ancyra ; and what M lut 
he was compelled f6 withdraw himself from bis 
ecnniHunion, he continued to mention, wkh an 
atnbigiious stnile, the venial errors of his respect- 
able fnend f. 
Arum The authority of a general council, to which 

the Ariahs themselves had been compelled to eub- 
mit, inscribed on the banners of the orthodox 
party the mysterious charactefs of the word Ho- 
moousion, which essentially contributed, notvith- 
"^nding some obscure disputes, come nocturnal 
combats, to msuntatn and perpetuate the unifor- 
mity of faith, or at least of language. The Con- 
substandalists, who by their success have deser- 
ved and obtained the title of Catholics, gloried in 
the simpttcity and steadiness of their own creed, 
and 

* The ordinary appellation with whiCh Athanliiui ind hi» 
fidlewsra clioK to complimeilt the Ariam, wai that ofjlriame- 

f Epiphantui, torn. i. Hxm. Ixxii. 4. p. 83?. See tbe 
adventmm of MarcelluB, in TUIemont f Mem. Ecdek torn. vii. 
p. 880—899.)* His work, in mr book, of the unity of God. 
was antwered in the three hooks, which are still extant, of Hu' 
tebius. After a lonE and carefiil esaBiinatioa, Petavius (tom. u- 
1. i. c. 14. p. 78.) TiKS reluctantly pronounced the condemna* 
lion of .Mar^Ilus. 
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and insiitted the repeated variations of their adv^v £ h a p. 
cones, who were deetitBtie of any certain rule of ■_. ^ ' <■ 
&ith. The sincerity or the cunning of the .Aiian 
'Cbiefe, the feais of the laws or of the people, thdtf 
teverence for Christ, th^ tatred of Athaoasius, 
ajl the CRUSCB, human and dinne, that inBueacc 
and disturb the counseia ti a theolc^ical iacdon, 
introduced among the sectaries a. spirit of discord 
and inconstancy, which, m the course d a few 
jp^ais, erected eighteen different models of reli- 
^ion *, and aveziged the viohoed dignizy of the 
jchurch. ' The aealous Hilary |, who, from the 
-pecuUai hardships of his otuation, was inchned to 
extenuate rather than to t^gravite the ertati (S 
^e oriental ckrgy, dedares, that in the wide ex- 
tent of the ten provinces of Asia, to whidi he 
had been banished, there could be iound v^. 
iew prelates ^tio had preserved the knowledge of 
the true God \. The of^re&sion' which -he had 
iielt, the disfH-dezs of which he was the spactator 
Vol. UI. ' Z and 

* Athanasius in Img epistle concerning the lyiuids of 3eleucia 
and Rimini (torn, i, p. 686—905.), has given an ample list of 
Arian cneedi, wtuch hu been ealarged and improved by the la- 
Ixnira of the indefatij^able TiUemon: (Mem. Eudat. torn. vi. 
p. 477.). 

.+ Erasnus, with »dnnP3fcIe«eii«eandfreedoin,hasA4meated 
the just character of Hilary. To reviie fail tert, to compote 
the unnalg of hia life, and to juatify his KntimentB and conduct, 
W the province of the Benedictine editor*. 

t Ateiue episc(^ £Ieuuo et paucis cum eo, a majore j»rt« 
A«iaDce decern provinciz, inter qiias conaistQi vere D^um nee- 
ciunt. Atque utinam penitus nescirent ! cum proclivlore enini 
■venia ignorarent qiam obtrectarent, Hilar, de Synodis, sive de 
I Fide Oricntalium, c. 63. p. 1186. edit. BsnedicC. In the ce-, 
lebratcd parallel between atheism and superstition, the bishop ' ' 
of Poitiers would have been surprised in the philoK^hiC taoievf 
pf Bavle and Phitarch. 
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and the victim, appeased, during a short interval, 
the angry passions of his soul ; and in the follow- 
ing passage, of which 1 shall transcribe a few tines, 
the bishop of Poitiers unwarily deviates into the 
style of a Christian philosopher. " It is a thing," 
says Hilary, " equally deplorable and dangerous^ 
* that there are as many creeds as opinions among. 
^. Jyj ' ti njen^ as many doctrines as inclinatitHis, and as 
** many sources of blasphemy as there are faults 
" among us ; becaine we make creeds arbitrarily, 
" and explain them as arbitrarily. The Homo- 
<« ousion h rejected, and received, and explained 
" away by successive synods. The partial or to- 
'* tal resemblance of the leather and of the Son, 
" is a subject of dispute for these unhappy times; 
** Every year,nayeverymoon, we makenewcreeds 
" lo describe invisible mysteries. We repent of 
*' what we have done, we defend those who re- 
" pent, we anathematise, those whom we defended. 
*' We condemn either the doctrine of others in 
** ourselves, or' our own in that of others ; and 
" reciprocally tearing one another to pieces, we 
" have been the cause of each other's ruin ". 

It will not be expected, it would not perhaps 
be endured, that 1 should swell this theological 
digression, by a minute examination of the eighteen 
creeds, the authors of which, for the most part, 
disclaimed the odious name of their parent Arius. 
It is amusmg enough to delineate the form, and, 
to trace the vegetation, of a singular plant j "but 

the 

• HUarius ad Constantiura, ]. li. e. 4, 5. p. 1227, 1228. ThiJ 
remarkable passage deserved the attention of Mr Locke, who 
has traiiKribed it (vol. iii. p. 471)-) iuto the model of his nev 
n-;wice book. 
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k\te tedious detail of leaves without fiowefs, and 
of branches without fruit, would soon exhaust -the i 
patience, and disappoint the curiosity, of the la- 
borious student. One question which gradually 
arose fromthe Arian controversy, may however 
be noticed, as it served to produce and discri- 
minate the thfee sects, wHo Were united only by 
their common avetsion to the HomoouKon of the 
NIcene synod. 1j If they were asked, whether 
the Son was like unto the Fathet j the question was 
resolutely answered in the negative, by the here- 
tics who adhered to the prihciples of Arius,'or 
indeed to those of phildsophj^; which seem to 
establish an infinite difFel-ence between the Creatol- 
and the most excellent of his creatures. This 
obvious conseqlience was maintained by ^tius *, 
on whom the zeal of his adversaries bestowed the 
Surname of the Atheist. His restless and aspiring 
spirit urged him to try almost every profession of 
human life. He was successively a slave, or at 
least a husbandman, a travelling tinker, a gold' 
smith, a phy^cian, a schoolmaster, a theologian, 
and at last the apostle of a new church, which wa3 
propagated by the abilities of his disciple Euno- 
mius f. Armed with teWs of scripture, and with 
Z 2 captioixs 

• In Phildstorgius (1, iii. c, IS.) the dhaj^eter and adven- 
turea of JZtius appear singular enough, though they are care- 
fuHy Softened by the hand of a Iriend. The editor Godefroy 
(p. 15S.1. who was more attached to his principles than to his 
author, has collected the odious circumstaiices which his va< 
rious adversaries have preseried or invented. 

-(■ According to the judgment of a man wh6 respected hoth 

those s;i;t3rie3j ^tiiii had been endowed with a stronger un- 

derstattdiog. 
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captious syHogisms aom the logic of Aristotle^ tltp 
I subtle MtJMs had acquired the fvme of an iavin' 
cible disputant, whora it was impossible either to 
silence or to convince. Such talents engaged the 
friendship of the Arian bishops, till they were 
forced to renounce and even to persecute, a dan- 
gerous ally, who by tbe accuracy of bis reasoning, 
had prejudiced their cause in the popular opintoo, 
and offended the piety oi their most devoted fol- 
lowers. 2. The omnipotence of the Creator sug- 
j;ested a q>ecious and respectful solution of the 
likeaat of the Father and the Sob; and faith might 
humbly receive what reason could not presume to 
deny, that the Supreme God might communicate 
his.ioiiiute perfections, and create a being similar 
only to himself * . These Arians were pow-erfuUy 
supported by the weight and abilities of their 
leader, who had succeeded to the management 
of the Eusebiah interest, and who occupied the 
principal thrones cf the East They detested, 
pea-haps wiA some affectation* the impiety oi 
^lius ; they professed to beheve, either without 
, reseive, of according to the scriptures, that the 
Son was diffiereilt &om all other cre^ures, £tnd- 
^milar only to ihe Father. But they denied, that 

be 

derstan(Uii{^, and Eunomiua had acquired more art and learn ng 
(Philostorgiut, 1. viii. c. IS.). Tbe confesaion and apology of 
Eunomius ( Fabriciu*, Bibliotb. Grxc. twn. viii. p. 258^-305.) 
ia one of the few heretical pieces which have escaped. 

♦ Yet, according to the opiuion^fEitios and Bull (p. 297.), 
there ia one j>ower, that of creation, which God cap.aat coiK- 
municate to a creature. Eetius, who bo accurately defined the 
limits of Omnipotence, waB a Dutcliman by birth, and by trade 
a icholattic divine. Dupin, Bibltet. Eccleg. torn. STii, p, 45.' 
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hewas «*her of the same, or of a similar sttbetanc«i' c 
sometiraesboldlyjtisftfyingtheir.dissent, and some- ^ 
times' objecting to the use of the word substance, 
which seems to itnpiy an adequate, or at least a 
distinct riotioii of the nature of the Deify. 3. The 
sect which asserted the doctrine of a sknilar sulv 
■Stance, was the most HumeroBS, at least in the 
provinces of Asia j and when the leaders of both 
parties were assembled in the cmmcil of Seleucia *, 
/ArtT opinion would have prevailed by a majority 
of one hundred -and five to fbrty-tferee bishops. 
The Greek word, which was chosen to express- 
this mysterious resemblance, bears so dose an 
affinity to the ortkodox symbol, that the proline 
of every age hate derided the furious contests 
which- the difference of a angle diphthong exciletf 
between the Homoou^ans imd the Homoiousians. 
As it frequently happens, that tlie sounds and cha- 
racters which approach the nearest to each other, 
accidentally represent the most <^po^e ideas, the 
observation would be itself ridiculous, if it were 
possible to mark any real and sensible distinction 
between the doctrine of the'Semi-Arians, as they 
were improp«4y styled, and that of the Catl(plics ' 
Aemselves. The bishop of pMtiers, who in his 
Phrygian exile very wisely aimed at a coalition oi* 
parties, endeavours to prove, that, by a; jnous and 
faithful interpretation t, the Homoieusioa may be 
Z 3 reduced 

• Sabinius (ap. Socrat. L ii. c. 39.) Had copied the acts ; 
AthanisiuB and Hilary h^ve explained the diviBionaoFthis Arian 



^Tiod j the other circumstance a which are rektiTC to it ate care- 
^ly collected by Baronius and Tillemoot. 

t Fideli et pia intelligentta . . . De Synod, c. 77. P. 1193. 
In his short apologetical notes (first pubUshed by the Benedic- 
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reduced to a consubstantial sense. 'Yet he confesser 
/ that the word has a dark and suspicious a^ect ; 
and, as if darkness were congenial to theofogical 
disputes, .the Semi-Anans, who advanced to the 
doors of the church, assailed them with the most 
unrelenting fury. 

The provinces of Egypt and Aaa, wljich cul- 
tivated the language apd manners of the Greeks, 
had deeply imbibed the venom of the Arian cbn- 
troversy. The familiar study of the Pl^onic 
system, a vain and argumentative dispo^tion, a 
copious and flexible idiom, supplied the clergy 
and people of the East with an inexhaustible flow 
of Words and distinctions ; and, in the midst of 
their fierce contentions, they easily forgot the 
doubt which is recommended by philosophy, and 
the submission which is enjoined by religion. 
The inhabitants of the West were of a less inquiv 
sitive spirit ; their pasdons were not so forcibly 
moved by invisible objects ; their minds were less 
frequently exercised by the habits of dispute, and 
such was the happy ignorance of the GalUcan 
church, that Jlilary himself, above thirty years 
gftei' the first general council, was still a stranger 
tp the Nicene creed *. The Latins had received 
^ the 

tiDCS from a MS. of Cbarters^ Iit^ ahxnee, that lie used thn 
cautious expression, qui inteUipirem et impiam, p. 1206. Sec 
p. 1146. Philostorgius, who saw those ohjectB through a dif. 
fei«nt medium, is inclined to forget the difference of ihe im- 
portant diphthong. See in particular viii. 17. Bpd Godefroy, 
p. 352. 

* Teator Deum eceli atque terra mecum reutrum audissem, 
semper tamen utrumque sensiaae .... Regenerains pridem et 
in epiacopatu aliquaritiiper manena fidetn Nieetiam nunquam 
nisi exBufetuniS audivi. Hilar, de Synodis, c. Kci. p. 1205, 
'flip Benedictines are persuaded that he governed the dioceao 
of Poitiers teveral years before his exile. 
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the rays of divine knowledge through the dark chap. 
and doubtful medium of a translation. The. - , ^ " ■ 
poverty and stubbornness of their native tongue, 
was not alvays capable of affording just equi- 
valents fOT the Greek terms, for the technical 
words of the Platonic philosophy •, which .had 
bew copSBcrated by the gospel or by the church, 
te express the' mysteries of the Christian faith; 
and a verbal defect might introduce into the Latin 
theology, a long train of error or perplexity f. 
But as the western provincials had the good for- 
tune of deriving their region from an orthodox 
source, they preserved with steadiness thp doctrine 
which they had accepted with dociUty ; and when 
the.Arian pestilence approached thrar froiUiere, ~ 
they were supplied with the seasonable pre- 
servative of the Homoousion, by the paternal care 
of the Roman pontiiF. Their seotiments and thdr Camai of 
tenipw were displayed in the memorable synod of a-d. a'ea 
Rimini, which surpassed in numbers the council 
of Nice, since it was composed of above four hun- 
dred bishops of Italy, Africa, Spain, Gaul, Britain, ' 
and Illyricum. From the first debates it appeared, 
that only fourscore prelates adhered to the party, 
' though thf^ affected to anathematise the name and 
laemory of Anus. But this inferiority was com- 
pensated by the adv^tages of skill) of experience, 
Z 4 and 

* Seneca (Epist. Iviii.) cotn^laim that even theT**r of the 
PktoniatB (the tnt of the bolder scboolmra) could not be ex- 
pTeseed by a Latin noun. 

■+ The prefcrence which" tie fouith cpuncil of the Ijateran' ^J/' 
at length gave to a numerical rather thana generical unity (tee 
Betav. torn. ii. L iv. c. 1 3. p. 4^. } was favoured by tbe Latin 
languige ; t^mt seems to excite the idea of substance, Irimiar 
«f quaUticB> 
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CHAT. ai^etSaa^Bei and the mutority was condnctej 
■ i, ^ by Valens and Umckis, two bishoj^ of IltrvicuBi, 
v4k> had spent their lives in the tatrignesttf courts 
aad oouncils, and n^to had been trained luukr the' 
Sasebian bannor, in the rel^khi» watra of the 
, East. By then* argnments and uegodatioiw, they 

embarrpssed^ ihey confounded, they at last de- 
ceived, the honest omplicity of the Latin bi^ops ; 
who suffered the poibdium of the iinril to be ex- 
torted 6xm thm him& by fraud aad importunity, 
ratlier tban by opcH vi<dence-. The council a£ 
ftimini «b» ^t allowed to separate, till the mem- 
bae bad impmdcaHly sobscribcd a captioue creed, 
in wtrich some expresstons, suscept^eof an here* 
tical sense, were ioserfed in the room of the 
Hcnnoousioa. It was on this oocasiosi, that, 
Tccor^ng to itvotOf the world was suiptised to 
fiui itself Arian **. Sut the bishops of tbe Latin 
pnwmces had no sooner reached their respective 
i^oceses, than diey discovovd their mistake, ond^ 
repented of theirwe;UE|iei5$. TheigBomwouacapt* 
tulnioR was- rejected wtth <£«iain and ^haireDce ; 
aad the Homooiiaon s^mdard, which had been 
sbakea but hot overthrown, was more firndy 
ivptanted in ait the cbucbes of the West f. 
cmieit 6och wss the rise and progress, and such were 

peronin the mttiRal revolution^ of those th^logied dis* 
^^'^ putes, 

■ * iDgtnntt tMi»«iWi,etAnsiH>nifco8Mmirttt8esb Hie- 

ipoym. »d>r. Lvcifer. loiit. i. p. S4J. 

f The story of the cotuicil of Rimini ii vCFy clegsnUy UM 
hj Qtipicim Sevens (Hist. Sacra, 1. ii. p. 4I&-.43U. edit. . 
l,t>gcl, Bm. 164T-), and by Jennn, in bis di^ogne againsttbe 
LuciferiBiis. Tbe design of tbe latter ia to apelogiae for tb« 
conduct oS tti» iiMin buhopt, wh» were deceivtdt aad who re- 
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potts, wfaicta (tisturfeed the peaee e£ ChristKffik^ cif ai>. 
uada* the reigns oi Constantkie wA oi bis sofis. i. ^ ' ,- 
Sut at those pritices presumed to extend their de- 
spotisnL'oTeT the Mxhy is welt as over the trres 
and fortunes o£ their subjects ; the weighc of 
tbdr safirage sometimes iDcliited the ecclesiastic^' 
balance i and the preix^atives of the King fit 
Heacren were seeded, or changed, or lAaxfified, 
m.' tbe cabinet (tf an earthly monarch. 

The unha)^ spirit of discord which pervaded indUw. 
the prpvinces c^ the £ast, interrupted tbe triuB^ couub> - 
of Constantine f but the emptor continaed- fer ^^^ggi, 
eon>e time to view, with cool and careteeS' mXi" 
fereoce, the ol^ect of the djspote. As be was 
yet ignorant of the difficulty of i^peasing the. 
quarrels of thcodogians, he addressed to Aeoon*. 
teoding pocties, to Alexander and to Azius^ a laa- 
derating; qaKte' ; which may be ascribed, with 
hr greater veaaoR, to the mitatmnl seoae o£ ksdI- \ 
dier and statessnaji, than to the dictates of ^arr eC - \ 
hkepiscopaicoanscllon. He attrttnites the origin 
of tile vibole cantroversy to a tri&ing and sulxtle 
ques&oo, concerning aa incomprdtenaible ptAntai. 
the law^ vjiich was fooli^ly asked by tbe bi^op,. 
and inqmideiitly rasoiwd by the pred>yter. He 
luBentslhaC the' Christian people, who bad die 
same God,, the same religion, and -the same wcav. 
«hip, shouU- be: divided by such incoiuideiidile 



• Eusebim, ia Vit. Constantin. I. K. c. 6*~72> Th« prin. 
cip n of tdention aad raligioui indifieimce, contdtred: in thii" 
tjrinlt, htnc giren great of^nce to Baroniui, Tilleinont) tec. 
who luppose that the emperor had »ome evil couiuenor, either 
Satan orEmrbiut, at Us elbow. SeeJwiin'i Remarks,toiD.ii. 
p. J83. 
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di^inCtu^S ; and he seriously recoolmcn^ tp the 
' clergy of Alexandria the example of the Greek 
philosophers ; who could maiiuain their argu* 
ments without losing their temper, and assert their 
freedom without violating their iriendship. The 
iftdifierence and coiAempt of the sovereign would ' 
have been, perhaps, the most effectual method of 
silehc&ig'the dispute : if the popular current had 
been less rapid and impetuous ; and if Craistan- 
~ tine Himself, in the midst of Action and fana- 
tidsm, could have preserved the calm possession of 
lus c^n mind. But his ecclesiastical ministers 
iSdoncQBtrived to seduce the impartiality of the 
taagistxate, and to- awaken the zeal of the prose- 
lyte. He was provoked by the insults which had 
been offered to his statues ; he wae alariiied fey tlie 
realj as well as the imaginary, magnitude of the 
spreading mischief ; and he extinguished the hope 
of peace and toleration, from the moment that he 
assembled three hundred bkhops within the walls 
of the same palace. The presence (^ the monarch 
swelled the import^ice of the debate ; has atten- 
tion muldplied the arguments.; and he exposed 
his person with a patient intrepidity, which ani-> 
mated, the valour of the combatants, Notwifh- 
atanding the .apnlause which has been bestowed on 
the eloquence and sagacity of fconstanrine * j a 
Roman general, whose relipon might be still a 
subject of doubt, and whose mind had not been 
enlightened ather by study or by inspiration, was 
indiSerently qualified to discuss, in the Greek 
language, 

' " EuGebias, in Vit. Constantm. 1. iii. c. 13. 
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language, a ihetaphysical >qtiteiion, or itfi atticle chap. 
of faith. But die cr*iit of hie fevouritp Qsius, ■_ ., .^ j 
who appears to have preaded i* the council of. , 

' Nice, might di^iose the emperor in favour of the- 
orthodox party; and a weUttinied insinuation,, 
that the sameEusebius of Nicom^ia^ who now. 
protected the faere^c, had lately assisted the 
tyrant •, might exasperate him against their ad- 
versaries. The Nieoie creed- was ratified by Con? 
stantine ; and his firm declaration, ^hat those who 
redsted . the divine judgment of the synod, must 
prepare themselves for an immetUate exile, anni- . 
hilated the murmurs ,of a feeble opposition ; which^ 
from seventeen, -was almost instantly reduced to 
two, protesting bishops. Xuseblus of CzeWea 
yielded a reluctant and ambiguous coi^ent to the 
Homoousion t i and the wavering conduct of the 
Nicomedian EuseUits served tmly to delay, about 
three months, his disgrace and exile l- Th« im- Me pcne. 
pious Arius was banished into one of the remote a^ 
provinces of Illyricum,; his person and disciples 
were branded by law with the odious name t>f 
Porphyriansi. 

* Theodorqt has -preBenred (1. i. c. 20.) an epistle from Con- 
Btantine to the people of Nicomedta, in which the monarch de- 
claret hiniKlf the publh: accuser of one of his subjects ; he 
ftyha EusebiuB, inn tv(«'i«iij tifimn^ rvftfivtTK, aod com- 
plains of his hostile behaviour during the civil war. 

t See in Socrates (1. i. c. 8.), or rather in Theodoret (1. i, 
C. 12. J, an original letter of Eusebius of Ciaarea, in which he 
attempt) to junify his subscribing the Homoousion. The 
ehilractcr of Eusebius has always been a problem ; but those 
who have read the second critical epistle of Le Clerc { Ars Crit. 
torn. iii. p. 30 — 69.), must entertain a very unfavourable opi- 
ijion of the orthodoxy and sincerity of the bishop of Cssarea, 

X Atlianaiius, torn. i. p. 727- PlilloatorgiiiB, 1, i. c. 10. and 
podefroy Commentary, p. 41. 
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cKap. P(»^hyrisn3 ; his -writings vtete condemned to the 
-1., ^. i.r fiames: and a cajtftal pvmehtaent was denounced' 
against those in whose pcesesdon they should be 
found. The etnperot had now iA^libed the spirit 
of controversy^ and the angry sarcastic style of his* 
ei&ts was denned to inspire his snbjects with the- 
hatred which he had coneeiYed ag&inst the enemie* 
of Christ •. 
»id tbe Bat as if the coadiiet of the ei^»eror had been 

jTtT, guided' by passion instead of prindple, three years 
s^l^j_ from tbe cotincil of Wee were scarcely elapsed, 
before he discovered some symptcrtns of mercy, 
and even of indulgence, towards the proscrftieA 
sect, which was seeretly protected by fus favoHrile 
nater. The exiles were recafied ; and Eusebfu^ 
who gradually FcsraHed \m iaAuence over the 
fund ofConstantine, was restored to the ej»9cc^>a( 
Ubrme, horn which he had been ignomimoiuly 
degraded. Ariusfeimsclf was treated by the \rfKfe 
«jurt.with the respect which would have been due 
to-sn iimocent and oppressed man. His £iith was 
approved &y the ^nod of Jerusalem^; and the 
emperor seemed impatient to repair his injustice, 
by issuing an absolute command, that he should 
be . wdenmly admitted to the coouuunion . in the 
cathedra! of Constantmoj^. On the same day,- 
which had been iixed for the truunph of Ariu5> 
he exjured j^and the strange and horrid cirpim- 
. ' .' stances of his death might excite a suspicion^ that 

the 

* Socntet. t i. c. 9. In his circular letterB,wbich were ad- 
dreised to the «everal cities, Coiiatantine employed agaiiut the 
KerirUcs the arms of ridicule iai comic isillery. 
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the orthodox saints bad contriboted more «JGca' «HftP. 
cioHsly th^ by theiriuayers^ tp deliver the churcil i_ ^i,.,- 
from the most fonnidible of hercneinies •• The 
thrae principal leaders of the Catholics, Athaaa- 
3ius of. Alexaadria, Euetathius of Astioch, and 
Paul of Constawiiwple, were d^xjsed cm varioas 
accvsatioof, by the senteace-of munerons oouadls; 
and were .afterwards banished into distant pro- 
vinces by ibe Jtret of the Chnetiaa emperors, who, /^ 
in the last moments -of his l^e, received the rites 
of baptiwi from the Arian bishc^ of Nicomedia. 
The -eccle^asfical government of Constantine cau^ 
not be justified from the r^roach of levity and 
weakness. 3ut the credulous monarch, imskilled 
in the stratagems of theological warfare, nueht be 
deceived by the modest and specfoua professJoB* 
of the hn-etics, whose seotimmts he never per- 
fectly und«^ood ; and while he protected Arius, 
and piwsecuud Athuiaaius, be still considered the 
council of Nice as die bulwark of the Christiaa 
£uth, and the peculiar glory of his - omi reign f. 
The 

•We derive the original atory, from AthanatiiM (tom. i^ 
p. 670.), who exprea«ea some reluctance to stigmatize the me- 
nwiy M the dead. He mtgtit niaggerMe ; but the perpetiwt 
commerce of Alexandria and Constantinople would have rer- 
dered it dangeroui to invent. Those who press thS literal nar- . * ■ 
rati*e of the death of Ariiw (his bowels suddenly burst out in mm*^ / ^^ 
a privy), muat make their option between ^ftcuon vsAieiraclt. 

t The change in the sentiments, or at least in the condurt, 
ef Constantine, may be traced in Eusebius (in Vit. Constaot. 
I. iji. c. 23. 1. iv. c. 41.), Sotrates (1. i. c. 23—39.), Soiomeii 
I. ii. c. 16—34.), Theodoret (1. i. c. 14—34..), and Philostor- 
gius(l.ii.c. 1— 17.}. £ut the first of these writers was too 
nL-ar the scene of actioa, and the others were too remote from 
it. It is singular enough, that the important task of continu- 
mg the history of the church, should have been left for tvn* 
laTmea and a beretic. 
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The sons of Constantine mnst have been admit- 
ted from their childhood 'into the rank of cate- 
chumensi but they imitated, in the delay of their 
"baptism, the example of their felher. Like him, 
they presumed to pronounce their' judgment on 
mysteries into which they had never been regularly 
initiated • j and the fate of the Trinitarian con» 
troversy depended, in a great measure, on the 
eentiments of Cfflislantius ; whb inherited the pro- 
vinces of the East,, and acquired the possession of 
the whole empire. The^ Arian presbyter or bishop, 
who had secreted for his use the testament of the 
deceased emperor, improved the fortunate occa* 
sion which had introduced him to the familiarity 
of a prince, whose public counsels were always 
swayed -by his domestic favourites- The eunuchs 
and staves diffused- the spiritual poison through 
the palace, and the dangerous infection was com- 
municated, by the female attendants to the guards^ 
and by the empress to her unsuspicious husband f; 
The partiality which Constantius always expressed 
towards the Eusebian factiouj was insensibly forti- 
fied by thedexterousmanagement of their leaders} 
and his victory over the tyrant Magnentius in- 
creased his inclination, as well' as ability, to em.* 
ploy the arms of power in the cause of Arianism. 
While the two armies were engaged in the plains 

of 

,• Qui ctiam turn catechumenuB saeramentum ildei merito 
tJdereturpotuisJe nescire. Snip. SevL-r. Hist. Sacra, 1. ii. p. 41(K 

't SoerateB, !. ii, c. 2. Sozomeii, 1. iii. c. 18. Atlianas. 
torn. i. p. 813. Sfi*. He oTiacrvcE, that the canuchs are the, 
natural enemies of the Son. Compare Dr Jorcin'i Remarks on 
Ecclesiastical Historj^ vol. iv. p. 3. with a certain genealogy 
in Candkle (ch. is.}, which ends with one of the first eom^- 
niona tjf Christopher Columbus, 
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of Mursa, and the fate of the two rivals depended -^^ * ^• 
on the chance of war, the son of Constantine passed ^^ ,, - < 
the anxious moments in a church of the martyrs, 
under the walls of the city. His spiritual, tfom* 
forter, Valens, the Arian bishop of the diOcese^, 
.employed the most artful precautions to obftdA 
such early intelligence as might secui-e either hife 
fevour or his escape. A secret chain of swift -and 
trusty messengers informed him of the vicissitudes 
of the . battle ; and -while the courtiers stood 
trembling round their affrighted master, Valens 
assured him that the Gallic legions gave way ; and 
insinuated with some presence of mind, that the 
glorious event had been revealed to him by an 
angel. The grateful emperor ascribed his success 
to the merits and intercession of the bishop of 
Mursa, whose faith had deserved the public and 
miraculous approbation of Heaven •- The Arians, 
who considered as their own the victory of Con- . 
staatius, prrferred his gJory to that of his Father f. 
Cyril, bishop of Jerusaletti, immediately composed 
the description of a celestial cross, encircled with 
a splendid rainbow ; which during the festival of 
Pentecost, about the third hour of the day, had 
appeared 

• Sulpidus SeveruB, in Hist. Sacra, L ii. p. 405, 406. 
■ t Cyril (apud Baroo. A. D. 553. No. 26.) expressly ob- 
Bcrres, that in the reign of Constantine the cross had been found 
in the bowels' of the earth ; but that it had appeared in the 
reign of Constantiua, in the midst of the heavens. Thi« op- 
position evidently proves, that Cyril was ignorant of the stu- 
pendous miracle to which the conversion of Constantine is at- 
tributed ; and this ignorance is the more surprising, since it 
was no more than twelve years after his death that Cyril wat 
" consecrated bishop of Jerusalem, by ihe immediate successor 
of Eusehiiig of Cfcsarja. See Tilleihont, Mem. Eccles. torn. viii. 
p. 715. 
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CHAT, appeared met the Mount of Oikes, to the edifi- 
- ^ ■ caiioB of the ^Tout Migrans, and the pec^le of 
(he holy dty *. ITie aze of the metccff ww gra- 
ihiaUy magaified j wd the Ariau historian has 
veatured to affirm, that H was con3pi«uous to the 
tnra araiies in the plains oi Pumoaia ; aad that 
die tyrant who is purposely reppeseoted as as 
•bkijater, fied before the auspicious sign of eHha- 
dox Cluisciamty f. 
^^^1^,^ The sentiments of a judicious itranga-, ^h* 

has impartially oomidered the progress of civil or 
eccledastical discord, are ^Ivrays entided to our 
notice : and a short patsa^ of Ajntniaivus, who 
s»Yed in the anmes, aad studied the character, i^ 
-Ccntstantius, is perhaps of more value than many 
pages of theolo^cal invectivee. *' The Christiaa 
" rejigtoo, which, ia itsdf," says that moderate 
lustorian, " x phun and umple, he confoonded 
»' by the dotage of superstidon. Instead of re- 
" concilhig the parties hy the weight of his autho- 
^ rity, he cheri^ed and prt^gated, by verb^ 
" disputes, the diffenences which his vain cunoaty 
'* had excited. The highways were covered with 
*' troops of bishops, gallopii^ from every side t« 
•* the assemblies, which they call synods ; and 
" while they laboured to reduce the whole sect to 
•* their own particular opinions, the public estab- 
** hshment 

• It IB not easy to drtermine how far the mgcnuity of Cjt3 
might be assisted by some riatural sppearancea of a solar hua, 

t Philcslorgius, 1. iii. c. 26. He ia followed by the author 
of the Alexandrian Chroiiide, by Cedrena*, Bnd by Nke- 
phonis (see Gothofred. Diiiert, p. 188.). They could not re- 
ftiae a miracle, even from the hand of an enemy. 
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** Uahraentiof the posts was almost ruined by thf^lr ^ chap, 
«« haety and repeated jouraies*." Our qipre in« y_ ^ ' _f 
tunafie knowledge of the ecelewasJical transaetioiw 
of the reign of Coiwtantiua, would furnish an 
ample commoitary on this remarkable passive j 
Dvhich justifies the raticmal appreheneions of Atha* 
zia^ua, that die restless activity of the clorgy, whp 
'Wandered round the empire in se^jxh of the.tms 
^th, would excite the contempt and laughter of 
tfaie unfaelieving world f. - As soon as the emperor 
was relieved from the terrors of the civil var* he ' 
devoted the Insure of his winter-quarters at AHes, 
Milan, Sirmium, and Constantinople, to the a* 
tnusem^ts or toils of controversy : the sword of 
the magistrate, and even of the tyrant, w^ un? 
^eathed, to enforce the reasons of the theologian } 
and as he opposed the orthodox &tth of Nice, it 
is readily confessed that his incapacity and igno- 
rance were equal to his presumption \> The 
eunuchs, the women^ and the Inaheps, who go- 
verned the vain and feeble mind of the emjjeror, 
had inspired him with an msuperable dislike to 
the Homoousion; but his timid conscience was 
Vol.. III. A a alarmed 

* So curious apassage welldegenres tobetraoKiibed. Chns* 
'tianam religionein abtofutamet simplicem, anili lupcrstione con- . ._ 
futuku ; in qua Krutand^ p«ple«iu», qgam compQoenda gra>. '''' 
liuB escitnret discidia plurima ; qux progressa fuaiuB aluit 
x;oncertatione terbonim, ut catervis antiatitum jumenti* publi- 
cis'ultro citroque discurrcntibus, per lynodoa (quas appellant) 
dum ritum omnem ad euum trahere conanCur (Valesius reqdi , 
tanalvr) rei vehicularix concideret Derroi. Anunianus, xii. IS. 

+ Athanas. tom.'i, p. 870. 

i Socrates, 1. ii. c. 35-17. Sozomen, L iv. c. 12-30, Thw- 
doretiKii. c. 18—32. Philo»toro;.l. iv.c.*— 12. j L t. c. 1— 
*.iLTi.c. 1—5. 
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alarmed by th'e impiety of ^di^ The guilt of 
that atheist was aggravated by the suspicious 
favour of the unforttmate Gallus'; and even the 
deatfia of the imperial ministers, who had been 
massacred at Antiocb, were imputed to the sug- 
gestions of that dangerous sophist. The mind 
of Constantius, which could neither be mode* 
rated by reason, nor fixed by ^th, was blindly 
impelled to either ade of the dark and empty 
abyss, by his horror of the opposite extreme : he 
alternately embraced and condemned the senti- 
ments, he successively banished and recalled the 
leaders, of the Arian and Semi-Arian factions *. 
Dunng the season of public business or festivity, 
he employed whole days, and even nights, in 
selecting the words, and weighing the syllables, 
which composed his fluctuating creeds. The sub- 
j^ect of his meditation still pursued and occupied 
his slumbers ; the incoherent dreams of the em- 
peror were recmed as celestial visions ; and he 
accepted with complacency the lofty title of bishop 
of bishops, from those ecclesiastics who forgot the 
interest of their order for the gratification of their 
passions. The design of establishing an unifor- 
mity of doctrine, which had engaged him to con- 
vene so many synods in Gaul, Italy, Illyricum, 
and A^a, was repeatedly baffled by his own le> 
vity, 

• Sozomen, L iv. c. ?3. Athanat. lorn. i. p. 831. TiUemont 
(Mim. Eccles, torn. vii. p. 947.) h»a collected several inatan- 
CM of the haughty fanacicigm of Conatantius from thedetached 
UeabtM of Lucifer of Cagliari. The very titles of these trea- 
tue* iiuptre zeal and terror ; " Moriendum pro Dei Filio." 
" De Regibut Apostaticii." ** De non conveiiiendo cum Hc- 
" reUco." *< De aon parcendo in Deum delinqueDtibus." 
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vity, by the divisions of the Arians, and by the ' chap. 
resistance of the Catholics ; and he resolved, as - ^ ' • 
the last and decisive effort, imperiously to dictate 
the decrees of a general coundL The destnictiTe 
earthquake of Nicomedia, the difficulty of finding 
a conveni^t place, and perhaps some secret mo- 
tives of policy, produced an alteration in the sum- 
mons. The bishops of the East were directed to 
meet at Seleuda, in Isauria ; while those of the 
"West held their deliberations at Rimini, on the 
coast of the . Hadriadc ; and instead of two or 
three deputies irom each province, the whole 
episcopal body was ordered to march. The 
eastern council, after consuming four , days in 
fierce and unavailing debate, separated without ' 
any definitive conclusion. The council of the 
"West was protracted till the sevOTlh month. 
Tauris, the praetorian praefect, was instructed 
not to dismiss the prelates till they should all be 
united in the same opinion ^ and his efforts were 
supported by a power of banishing fifteen of the 
most refractory, and a promise of the consulship 
if he achieved so difficult an adventure. His a.d.3cd. 
prayers and threats, the authority of the sovereign, 
the sophistry of Valens and Ursacius, the distress 
of cold and hunger, and tfie tedious melancholy 
of a hopeless exile, at length extorted the reluctant 
consent of the bishops of Rimini. The deputies 
of the East and of the West attended the emperor 
in the palace of Constantim^le, and he enjoyed 
the satisfaction of imposing on the world a pro- 
fesaon of faith which established the likeness^ with- ' 
out expressing the censubstantiaiity^ of the Son of 
A a 3 God. 
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God *. But the triumph of Arianism had been 
> preceded by the removal of the orthodox clergy, 
whom it was impossible either to intimidate or to 
corrupt } and the reign of Constantius was dis- 
graced by the unjust and ineffectual persecutiog of 
the great Athana^us. 

We have seldom an opportunity of observing, 
either in active or speculative life, what effect may 
be produced, or what obstacles may be sur- 
mounted, by the force of a single mind, when it , 
is inflexibly applied to the pursuit of 4 single 
object. The immortal name of Athanasius f will 
never be separated from the Catholic doctrine of 
the Trinity, to whose defence he consecrated every 
moment and every faculty of his being. Edu- 
cated in the faipily of Alexander, he had vigorously 
exposed the early progress of the Arian heresy : 
he exercised the important functions of secretary 
under the aged prelate ; and the fathers of the 
Niceoe council beheld with surprise and respect, 
the rising virtues of the young deacon. In a time 

of' 

• S«lp. Sever. Hist. Sacra, 1. ii. p. 418 — *30- The Gretk 
histoiiana were rerj ignoraot of the affairs of the West. 

-f- We may regret that Gregory Kazhuizen composed a pa- 
negyric initead of a life of Athanasius ; but we should enjoy 
and improve the advantage of drawi^ig our most authentic ma- 
terials fwm the rich fund of his own epistles and apologies, 
(tom. i. p. 6*70 — 951.). I shall not imitate the example 
of Socrates (1. ii. c. 1.), who published the first edition of his 
history witiiout giving himself the trouble to consult the wri- 
tings of AthanauuL Yet even Socrates, the more curjous So- 
zomeil, and the karoed Theodoret, connect the life of Atha- 
nasius with the series of ecclesiastical history. The diligence 
of TiUemont (tom. viii.) and of the Benedictine editors, hat 
collected every faet, and examined every difSculty. 
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lie danger, the dull claims of a] 
rank are sometimes superseded ; and within five ■ 
months after his return from Nice, the deacon 
Athanasius was seated on the archiepiscopal throne 
of Egypt. He filled that eminent station -abore 
forty-six years, and his long administration was 
spent in a perpetual combat against the powers of 
Arianism. Five times was Athanasius expelled 
ftom his throne ; twenty years he passed as an 
" exile or a fugitive ; and almost every province of 
the Roman empire was successively witness to his 
merit, and his sufferings in the cause of the Ho- 
moousion, which he considered as the sole pleasure 
and business, as the duty, and as the glory, of his 
life. Amidst the storms of persecution, the arch- 
bishop of Alexandria was patient of labour, jealous 
of fame, careless of safety ; and although his mind 
was tainted by the contagion of fanaticism, Atha- . 
nasius displayed a superiority of character and 
abilities, which would have qualified him,' far 
better than the degener^e song of Constantine, 
for the government of a great monarchy. His 
learning was much less profound and extensive 
than that of Eusebius of Cxsarea, and his rude 
eloquence could not be compared with the po- 
lished oratory of Gregory or Ba^l ; but whenever 
the primate of Egypt was called upon to justify 
his sentiments, or his conduct, his unpremeditated 
style, either of speddng or writing, was clear, 
forcible, and persuasive. He has always been re- 
vered in the orthodox school, as one of the most 
accurate master's of the Christian theology ; and 
he was supposed to possess two pro^uie sciences, 
A a 3 1^ 
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CHAP, less adapted to the episcopal character, the know- 
*^ . y ■■ ' ledge of juriepnidence •, and that of divination f. 
Some fortunate conjectures of future events, which 
impartial reasoners might ascribe to the experience 
and' judgment of Athanasius, were attributed by 
his friends to heavenly inspiration, and imputed 
by his enemies to infernal magic. 

But as Athanasius was continually engaged with 
the prejudices and passions of every order of men, 
from the monk to the emperor, the knowledge of 
human nature was his first and most important 
science. He preserved a distinct and pnbroken 
view of a scene which was incessantly shifting ; 
and never failed to improve those decisive mo- 
ments which are irrecoverably past before they are 
perceived by a common eye. The archbishop of 
Alexandria was capable of distinguishing how far 
he mi^t boldly command, and where he must 
dexterously insinuate , how long he might contend 
with power, and when he must withdraw from per- 
secudon ; and while he directed the thunders of 
the church against heresy and rebelUon, he could 
assume, in the bosom of his own party, the flexible 
and indulgent temper of a prudent leader. ITie 
eleccioi^ of Athanasius has not escaped the reproach 
• ' - of 



• Solpicius Severus (Hist. Sacra, |, ii. pj 396.J .calls him a 
lawyer, a juri scon suit. Tliis character Cannot now be discover- 
ed either in the tile or writings of Alhanasiut. 

+ Dicebatiir enini' iatidicarum foitium fidem, quaeve augn- 
lales portenderent alitet teientissime callens aliqaoties prsedixiase 
futura. Amniianui, xv, 7. A prophecy, or rather a joke, is 1^7 
lated by Sozomen (l.iT.c. 10.), which evidentlypTOTes{if the 
Crows gpeak Latin) that Athanasius understood the language 
•f the crows. • " 
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larity and precipitation " ; but 
priety of his behaviour conciliated the affections i 
both of the clergy and of the people. The 
Alexandrians were impatient to jise in arms for 
the defence of an dloquent and liberal pastor. In 
his distress he always derived support, or at least 
consolation, ^tn die £iithful attachment of his 
parochial clergy ; and the hundred bishops of 
Egypt adhered, with unshak^i zeal, to the cans? 
of Athanasius. In the modest equipage, which 
pride and~ policy would affect,, he frequently per- 
^rmed the episcopal visUation of his provinces, 
from the mo^th of the NUe to the confines of 
Ethiopia ; familiarly coriversing with the meanest 
. of the populace, and humbly salutiqg the saints 
and hermits of the desert f. , Nor was it only in 
ecclesiastical assemblies, among men whose edu- 
cation and manners were similar to his own, that 
Athanasius displayed the ascendancy of his genius. 
He appeared \rith easy ai^d respectful firmness in 
the courts of princes $ and in the various t^ms of 
his prosperous and adverse fortune, he nevCT lost 
the confidence of his friends, or the esteem of his 
enemies. 

Aa* tn 

* The iiTCgulaT oHination of Athanadai vu iligiidy men- 
tinned in the coudcU* which were held against him. See Fhi- 
loBtorg. 1. ii. c. 11., and Godefroj, p. 71- : but it can inrcety 
be supposed that the aMcmbly of the bishopi of Egypt would 
lolemnly attest a ^tiMirr falsehood. Athanas. tom. i. p. 726. 

t See the History of the Fathers of the Desert, published 
by Rosweide j and TiUemont, M^m, Ecclet. tom. vii. in the 
live« of Anthony, Pachomius, &c. Athanadus himidf, who did 
not disdain to compose the lifeof bii friend Anthony, has care, 
fully obserrcd how often the holy monk deplored and prophe- 
•tcdthcmischiefiDftlie.ATianheresy. Atfaaiiu.tom.ii.p.492. 
*98,aec. . 
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CRAP. In lUs yduth, the luimate of Egypt feasted the 
u' l ^f' • S^^^ ConstaAdne^ <k^o had repeatedly sigtiified 
penecntion his Will, that Arius ^lould be rcBtored to the Ca- 
|^!!i^n,. thotjc communion *. The empo'or re^>ected, 
^ ^' ^^ and might forgive^ this inflexible resc^udon ; and 
the iacuon w^ considered Athanasius as their 
most formidable enemy, were constrained to dis^ 
semble their hatred^ and silently to prepare aa 
indirect and distant assault. They scattered 
rumours Mid suspicions, represented thfe arch- 
bishop as a proud and oppressive tyrftnt, and 
bt^dly accused him of violating the treaty which 
had been radlied in the Nicene coundl, with the 
schismatic followers of Metedus f. Athanasius 
had openly disapproved that ignominious peace^ 
and the emperor was disposed to believe^ that he 
had abused his ecclemasdcal and civil power, to 
persecute those odious sectaries ; that he had sacri- 
legiously brt^en a chalice in (me of their churches 
6( MarsEOtis : that he had whipped or imprisoned 
■ sax of their bishops ; and that Arsenius, a seventh 
bishc^ of th^ same, party, had be*n murdered, or 
at least mutilated, by the cruel hand of the pri- 
mate. 

* At lirst Cooitandne threatened in ifuailng, but requested 
in mritmg, w> ivr^npui /m lOniXu, yga^r Si, ii£w> His letters gra- 
dually aesumed a menacing tone ) but while he required that 
the entrance of the church should be open to all, he avoided 
the odious name of Arius. Athanauus, like a skilful politician, 
hai accurately marked these dietinctions (tonii i. p. 788.), 
which allowed him some scojie for excuse and delay, 

f The Mdetiaas m Egypt, like the Donatitt* in Africa, 
were produced by an episcopal qnanvl which arose from the 
penccuCioD. I bare not leisure to pursue the obscure controver- 
•sy, whkb seems to bate been misrepresented by the p«tiafity 
of Athanasius, aod the Ignonuice of Epipbanins, See Moriieim's 
peneral History of the Church, vol. i. p. 201, 
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mate*. Thcs« charges, which affected hi« ho- cHap. 
neur and his life, were referred by Constuitine to ■, , ^ ' ' 
his brother Dalmatius the censof, who resided at 
Antioch i the syni>ds of Csesarea and Tyre were 
cuticessifely convened; and the bishops of- the East 
trere iosmicted to judge the cause of Athanaeius^ 
before they proceeded to consecrate the oevf 
church of the Resurrection at Jerusalem. Th^ 
primate might be conscious of his iimocence i 
but he was sensible that the same implacable spl-* 
fit which had dictated the accusation, would direct 
the proceeding, and pr<mounce the sentence. He 
prudently declined the tribunal of his enemies, 
despised the summons of the synod of Csesarea } 
and, after a long and artful delay, sul»nitted td 
the peremptory command^ of the emperor, vh& 
^reatened to punish his criminal disobedinice if ' 
he refused to appear In the council of Tyref. • 

Before Athanasius, at the head of fifty Egyptian a.d.931. 
prelates, sailed from Alexandria, he had wisely seJ 
cured the alliance of the Meletkns'j andArsenJus 
himself, his imaginary victim, and bis sacred 
irknd, was privately concealed in his train. The 
synod of Tyre was conducted by EuSebius of 
Cssarea, with more passion, and with less art, 
than Ins learning and experience might promise ; 

his 

* The tieatnient of the six biihops is specified by Sozoinen 
(I. ii. c. 25>] ; but Athaaadus himself, so copiouB on the sub- 
ject of Ardeniiu and the chalice, leaves this grave accusation 
Without a tvpif, 

f Athinas. torn. i. p. 788. Socnitei, 1. 1. c. 28. Sozomen, 
I. ii.c. 25. Theemperoriiahisepistleof Canvocation(£uBeb. 
iii Vit. Constant. 1. n. c. 42.), teems to prejudge some mem. 
bers of the clergy, anA it was more than probable that the sy- 
nod would ^pply those reproaches to Athanasius. 
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CHAP, his numerous Action repeated the names of ho- 

%^ ,^ ,'_ ■ micide and tyrant ; and their clamours were eiv 
couraged by the seeming patience of Athanasius ; 
who expected the deddve moment to produce 
Arsenius alive and unhurt in the midst of the 
assembly. The nature of the other charges did 
not admit of such clear and sitfisiactory replies ; 
yet the archbishop was able to prove, that, in the 
yilt^^e, where he was accused of breaking !i con- 
secrated chalice, neither church nor altar nor 
'^ chahce could really exist. The Arians, who had 
secretly determined the guilt and condemnation 
of their enemy, attempted, however, to disguise 
their injustice by the imitation of judicial forms : ' 
the synod appointed an q)i|scopal commis^on of 
six delegate (o collect evidence on the spot ; and 
this measure, which was vigorously opposed by 
« the Egyptian bishops, opened ne\r scenes of vio* 

lence and perjury *. After the return of the 
deputies irom Aley^dria, the majority of the 
t:ouncil prcmpunced.the final sentence of degrada- 
tion and e^cile agajnst the primate of Egypt. The 
decree, expressed in the fiercest language of ma- 
lice and revenge, was communicated to the em* 
peror and the Catholic church ; and the bishops 
immediately resumed a nyld and devout aspect, 
such as became their holy pilgrimage to the 
sepulchre of Christ f. 

But 

* See, in particular, the lecond Apology of Athanadui 
{torn. i. p. 763— S08.), andhia£pittleetotheManlu(p.808 . 
' — 866.). They are justified by uiigiiial and authentic dacu> 
mcnts i but they would inspire more confidence, if he appeavcd 

K.iH iiinocorit, and his enemies less ahsurd. 

t Eusebiu* in Vit, Constantin. L iv. c. *1 — i7. 
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. But the ^justice of these ecclessasdcal judges cha v. 
^ad not been counten:giced by the submission, or i^ yj 
even by the presence, of Athanaaus. He le- ^*^ 
soly^ to nuke a bold and dangerous experiment, a. d.3S«: 
whether the throne was inacces^ble to the voice 
of truth i and before the final sentence could be 
pronounced at Tyre, the intrepid primate threw 
himself into a bark which ;vas ready' to hoist sail 
for the .imperial city. The jequest of a formal 
audience might have been opposed or eluded ; 
but Athanasius concealed his arrival, watched the 
moment of Constantine's return from an adjacent 
villa, and boldly encountered his ^gry sovereign 
as he passed on horseback through the principal . 
street of Constanttaople. So strange an apparition 
excited his surprise and indignation i and the 
guards were ordered to remove the importunate 
suito^ ; but his resentment was subdued by invo- 
luntary reject ; and the haughty spirit of the 
emperor was awed by the courage and eloquence 
of a. bishop, who implored his justice, and a- 
wakened his conscience *. Constandne listenecl 
to the complaints of Athanasius with impartial 
and even gracious attention ; the members of the 
synod of Tyre were summoned to justifjr their 
proceedings ; and the arts of the Eusebian faction 
would have been confounded, if they had not 
aggravated the guilt of the primate by the dex? 
jerous supposition of an unpardonable offence j a 
criminal design to intercept and detain the com* 
fleet 

* Athuna. torn. i. p. 804. In a cliarch dedicated to St 
Athanauus, thu ntuation would afford a better nit^ect for a 
pcturc, f bail most of tiie ttoriet of rhiivcles an4 tnaitjrdottu. 
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CHAir. fieet of Alekatidria, which , supplied the subaist- 

1. ence of the bew capital *. The emperor wss 

satisfied that the peace of Egypt would be secured 

bj the absence of a populdi leader ; but he refused 

to fill the vacancy of the archiepiscopal throne ^ 

and the setitence which ^ after a long hesiration, he 

J>ronouncedjwasthatof ajealoufi ostracism, radier 

than of an ignominious exile. In the r^note pro- 

tince of Gaul, but in the hospitable court of 

Treves, Attumastus passed about t^enty-^ght 

months. The death of the emperor .changed the 

hce of public affairs ; and, amidst the general 

nd reito- hidulgeuce of a young reign, the ^mate was re- 

A.D.3J8. Mofed fo his country by an honourable edict ofthe 

younger Constantine, who expressed a deep sense 

of the innocence and merit of his venerable guest f. 

H»«eond The death of that prince exposed Athanasius to » 

A. IX S41. a second persecution ; and the feeble Constantius, 

the aovereign of the East, soon became the secret 

accomplice of the Euseblans. Ninety bishops of 

that sect or Action sssen^led at Antioch, utider 

* Athafiaa. tom. i. p. 729. Eunapitn ha« related (in Vit. 
Soptiist. p. 36, 37- edit. Commclin) a strange eiample ofthe 
cruelty and credulity of Constantine on a similar occasion. *rtie 
eloquent Sopater, a Syriin-phScisoplier, trfp-ftd his frieodtii^f 
and provoked the resentment of Ablavins, hi» Prxtorian pre- 
fect. The corn-fleet was detained for want of a south wind ; 
th* petPjJe of ConsAuitinopte were diKontented ; and Sopater 
was beheaded, on a charge that he had iaaml the windi by th; 
[jowerof magic. SuidasaddSfthatConstantioe wished to prove, 
by thif execution, that lie bad abaalutely r^nminced the snpert 
stition of the Gentilei. 

^ In his return hesawCoiiitantiua twice,at Viminiacumand 
U Gffisarea in Cappadocia. (Athanaa. tom. i. p. 676.) Title- 
inont supposes that Constantine introduced him to the meeting 
of tlie three royal brothers in Pannonia. (Mcmoires El-cIcs. 
tom. viii.p, 69.) 
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the specious pretence of de4icating the catheilral. c tt A r 
They 'composed an ambiguous creed, which iB ■ - ^ ■ 
ftintly tinged with the colours of Semi-Arianism, ■ 
and twenty-five cantins, which atiil regulate the 
diecipline of Ae orthodox Greel^ •. It was der 
cided, with some appearance of equity, that a hu 
'shop, deprived by a synod,' should not resume 
his episcopal functions, till he had"been absolved 
by the judgn^ent of an equal synod ; the law was 
immediately applied to the case of Athajiasius ; 
the council of Antiocb pronounced, or rather 
confirmed his degradation: a stranger, named 
Gregory, was seated on his throne ; and Philai- 
grius t» the prefect of Egypt, was instructed to 
support the jiew primate with the civil and military 
powers of the province; Oppressed by the con- 
spiracy of the Asiatic prelates, Athanasius with- 
drew from Alexandria, and pa^ed three J yeare 
as an exile and a suppliant on the holy threshold 

of 

• See Bereridge Pandect, torn. i. p. *29 — 452., and torn. ii. 
Annotation, p. 182. Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. torn, vi, p. 310 
—324. St Hilary of Poitiers has mentioned this synod of An- 
tioch with too much favour and respect. He reckons ninety- 
teven bishops. 

■|- Thi; ma^strate, so odious to Athanasius, is praised by 
Gr^ory Nazianzen, torn. i. Orat. xxi, p. S90, 391. 

Sxpe premente Deo fert Deus alter opent. 
For the credit of human nature, I am always pleased to discover 
■ome good qualities in those men whom party'has represrated 
at tyrants and monsters. 

4 The chronological difficuhte* which perplex the reside^ice 
of Athamuius at Rome, aie strenuously agitated by Valeuu* 
(Obserrat. ad Calcem, torn, ii. Hiat. Eecles. 1. i. c. 1—5.) 
and Tillemont (Mem. Ecclei. torn. viiL p. G74, flee). I have 
followed the simple hypothesis of Valesius, v/\\o allows only ooe 
journey, after the iotnwion of Gregory. 
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CHAP, of the Vatican *. By the assiduous study of thi 
^— y II— I Latin language, he soon qualified himself to ne- 
gotiate with the western clergy ; his decent flattery 
swayed and directed the haughty Julius : the Rc' 
man pontiff was persuaded to consider his appe&l 
as the peculiar interest of the Apostolic see ; and 
his innocence was unanimously declared in a coun- 
cil of fifty bishops of Italy^ At the end of three 
years, the primate was summoned to the court of 
Milan by the emperor Constans, frhd, in the in- 
dulgence of unlawful pleasures, sdl! professed a 
lively regard for the orthodox iaith. The cause 
of truth and justice was promoted by the influence 
of gold t, and the ministers of Constans advised 
their sovereign to require the convocation of an 
ecclesiastical assembly, which might act as the 
A. D. S46. representatives of the Catholic church. Nineiy- 
four bishops of the West, seventy-six bishops of 
the East, encountered each other at Sardica, on 
the verge of the two empires, but in the domi- 
nions 

* I cannot foHiear traDscribing i judktous bbiei^tron of 
Wetstein (Prelegomea. N. T. p. 19.) i Si tamea Hiitortam 

Ecclesiastican) velimug consulere patebit jam inde a seculo quaii- 

tOf cum, ortis controveruis, ecclcsix Grxcix doctores in duas 

partes (dnderentur, ingenio, eloquenti^, numero, tantum no8 

CqualcBf earn partem qux vincere cupiobat Romam confugiase. 

majestatemque pontillcis comiter coluiage, eoqae pacto appres-' 

UB per pontilicem et episcopos Latinos adveraariii prteTaJutBse, 

atque ortbodoiriam in consiliis itabilivisse. Eana ob causam 

AtbanasiuB, non sine comitatu, Romam petiit, plureaque anno* 

\ ' ibi bx<it. 

-, '^ if Philostor. I, iii. c. 12. If any comiption was used to pro- 

. \ mote the interest of religion, an advocate of Athanasiiia might 

justify or excuse this questionable conduct, by the example of 

Cato and Sidney ; the former of whom is sai^ to Have given, 

and tlie latter to have received, a bribe, in the c:iuse of liberty. 
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Bions of the protector of Alhanasius. Their deJ CHAP/ 
bates soon degenerated into hostile altercations ; i^ ^ 4- 
the Asiatics, apprehenave for their personal safety, 
retired to Philippopolis in Thrace ; and the rival 
synods reciprocally hurled their spiritual thunders 
against their enemies, whom they piously con- 
demned as the enemies of the true God. Their 
decrees were published and rati6ed in their respec- 
tive provinces ; and Athanasius, who in the We^ 
was revered as a saint, was exposed as a criminal 
to the abhorrence of the East *. The council 
of Sardica reveals the first symptoms of discord 
and schism between the Greek, and Latin churches, 
which were separated by the accidental difference 
of faith, and the permanent distinction of lan- 
guage. 

During his second exile inthewest, Athanasius mdnatai 
was frequently admitted to the imperial presence ; a. d.'m*, 
at Capua, Lodi, Milan, Verona, Padua, Aqui- 
leia, and Treves. The bishop of the diocese 
usually assisted at these interviews ; the master of 
the offices stood before the veil or curtain of the 
eacred apartment ; iuid the uniform moderation 
of the primate might be attested by these respect- 
able witnesses, to whose evidence he solemnly 
appeals f. Prudence vould undoubtedly suggest 

Ihe 

* The caoon, wUch allowi appeals to the Roman pontifia, 
itai almost raised ihe council of Sardics to the dignity of fi 
geiwral council ; and its acts have been ignorantly or aitfuUy 
confounded with those of the Nicene synod. See Tillemont, 
torn. viii. p. 68a and Geddce'a Tracts, vol. ii. p. 419~-*eO. 

f A* Athanaiiu* diapereed set^rct invectivel a^ainat Constan- 
tiUB («ee the £pi>tle tb the Mooks), at the sane time that he 
usuied Itiin of his profound respeett we might dinruft lUf pf- 
fefuoni «f the arcthishop. Top. i. p. 677> 
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CHAP, the mild and respectful t<me that became a mib^ 
^■yi-w ject and a bishop.- In these ^miliar coofn-enca) 
wth the sovereign of the West, Athaiwau* might 
lament the error of Constantius } but.be boldly 
arraigned the guilt of his eunuchs and his Arieu) 
{M-eiatee ; deplored the distress and danger of the 
Catholic church ; uid excited Constans to emulate 
the zeal and glory of his fether* The emperot 
declared hid resolution of employing the troppg 
and treasures of Europe in the cnthodox cause ; 
and signified, by a concise and peretUptory ^istle 
to his brother Gofistantius, th^ tmlesn he coqh 
rented to the immediate restoration of Athanadus, 
he himself, with a fleet and army, would seat the 
archbishop on the throne of Alexandria *. But 
this rehgious war, so horrible to nature, was pre' 
Vented by the timely compliance of Constandus ; 
and the emperor of the East condescoided to so- 
licit a reconciliation with a subject whom he had 
injured. AthanasiM waited with decent pride, 
' till he had received three successive ejastles full of 
the strongest assorances of the protection, the 
fevour, and the esteem of his sovereign j who, in- 
vited hira to resume his episcopal seat, apd wha 
added the huniihating precaution of aigaging hid 
principal ministers to attest the sincerity of his iui 
tentions. They were manifested in a still more 
public manner, by the strict orders which were 
dispatched into Egypt to recall the adherents of 
AthanasiuSt 

* Notw! til standing the discreet silence of Atlianasios, and 
the manifest forgery of a letter inserted by Socrates, tbe»e me* 
njces are pro\'ed, by the unqnestionable evidence of Lucifer of 
Ctgliari, iind even of Constantius himself. See Ttllemorit, 
iota. viii. p. 693. . • - 
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Adunaaufi, to restore their privileges, to phi- 
claim their innocence, and to erase from the i 
public registers the illegal proceedings which had 
- been obtained during the prevalence of the £use- 
fcian faction. After ever/ satifilaction and security 
had been given, which justice or evai delicacy 
could require, the primate proceeded, by slow 
joGrnies, through the provinces of Thrace, Asia* 
and Syria i and his progress was marked by the 
abject homage of the oriental bishops, who ex- 
cited his contempt without deceiving his penetra- 
tion *. At Antiocb he saw the emperor Con* 
stantius ; sustained, mth modest firmness, the em^ 
braces and protestations of his master, and eluded 
the proposal of allowing die Arians a angle church 
at Alexandria, by claiming, in the other ddes of 
the empire, a similar toleration for his own party ; 
a reply which might have appeared just and mo- 
derate in the mouth of an independent prince. 
The entrance of the archbishop into his cafHtal 
mis a triumphal proces^on ; absence and persecui- 
don had endeared him to the Alexandrians ; his 
authority, which he exercised with rigour, was 
Jtiore firmly established ; and his fame was diffused 
from Ethiopia to Britain, over the whole extent 
of the Christian world f. 

Vol. III. B b But 

* I hsve always CDtertained tome doubt* coiicehiing the re* 
tractatioD of tTreaciu* and Valcnt (Athanas. torn. i. p. 776.). 
tlieir epiatlei to Julmi b!haop of Rome, and to Athanaaiua 
}iim*elf, are of )o difierent a catt from each other, that they can* 
<iot both be genuine. The one speaki the laiiFuage of critni* 
nab who CDnfesi their guilt and infamy ; the otncr of enemietr 
who K^cit on equal terms an honourable reconciliation. 

f The circumttancea of hia aecond ftturn may be collected 

from Athanaiiut himsrif, tpm. i. p. 709. and 823. 843. So- 

crattf, 
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But the subject who has reduced his prince t& 
the necessity of dissembling, can never expect a: 
sincere and lasting forgiveness } and the tragic- 
fate of Constans soon deprived Athanasius of a 
powerful and generous protector. The civil war 
between the as^tssin and the only survivmg bro- 
ther of Constans, which afflicted the empire above 
three years, secured an interval of repose to the 
Catholic church ; and the two contending parties 

, were desirous to conciliate the friendship of a 
bishop, who, by the weight of his personal autho- 
rity, might determine the fluctuating resolutions 
of an important province. He gave audience to 
the ambassadors of the tyrant, with whom he was 
afterwards accused of holding a secret correspond- 
ence*i and the emperor Constantius repeatedly 
assured his dearest father, the most reverend Atha- 
nasius, that, notwithstanding the malicious rii- 
moura which were circulated by their common 
enemies, he had inherited the sentiments, as well 
as the throne, of his deceased brother f. Gra-- 
titude and humanity would have disposed the pri- 
mate of Egypt to deplore the untimely fete of 
Constans, and to abhor the guilt of Magnentius ; 

~ but as he clearly understood that the apprehen- 
sions of Constantius were his only safeguard, the 
fervour 

tniet, 1. ii. c. 18. Sozomen, 1. iiL c. 19. Theodoret, 1. v, 
c. 11. 12. }*hilo9torgiiu, 1. tii. c. 12. 

• AthanaaiuB (torn. i. p. 677, 678.) defendi his innocence- 
by pathetic compUinta, solemn assertiona, and sprcious argu- 
menta. He admits that letters had bven forged in his iiaine< 
but he requests that hia own secretaries, and those of the ty- 
rant) may be examined, whether those Ictteie had been writtea 
by the former or received by the latter. 

t Athaflas. torn, i- p. 825— Sit. 
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feiroilr of his prayers for the success of the righte- chap, 
ous cause might perhaps be somewhat abated, y— .^— .j 
The ruin of Athanasius was no longer contrived 
by the obscure malice of a few bigoted or angry 
bishops, who abused the authority of a credulous 
monarch. ITie monarch him^If avowed the re- 
solution, which he had bo long suppressed, of 
avenging his private injuries * ; and the first win- 
ter after his victory, which he passed at Aries, was 
employed against an enemy more odious to him 
than the vanquished tyrant of Gaul. 
.If the emperor had capriciouslv decreed the Cowidli 

, , c , -.. ... of Arl« 

death of the most emment and virtuous otizen uuiMiUa, 
of the republic, the cruel order would have been astLiss. 
executed without hesitation, by the ministers of 
open violence or of specious injustice. The cau- 
tion, the delay, the difficulty with which he pro- 
ceeded in the condemnation and punishment of a 
popular bishop, discovered to the world that the 
privileges of the church had already revived a 
sense of order and freedom in the Roman govern- 
ment. The sentence which was "pronounced in 
the synod of Tyre, and subscribed by a large 
majority of the eastern bishops, had never been 
expressly repealed ; and as Athanasius had been 
bnce degraded from his episcopal dignity by the 
judgment of his brethren, every subsequent act 
might be considered as irregular, and even cri-, 
mina). But the memory of the firm and effectual 
support which the primate of Egypt had derived 
B b 2 from 

• Athana*. torn. i. p. 861, Theodorrt, 1. ii. c. 16. The 
rmperor declared, that he was more desirioui to subdiie Atha> 
Basing,, than he had been to vanquish Magnentius or Sylvanu!. 
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CHAP, from the attachment of the western church, Cn- 
■ pig^ Constantius to suspend the execution of the 

sentence, till he had obtained the concurrence of 
the Latin bishops. Two years were consumed 
in ecclesiastical negodations ; and tht important 
cause between the emperor and one of his subjects 
was solemnly debated, fira in the synod of Aries, 
and afterwards'in the great council of Milan*, 
which consisted of above three hundred bishops. 
Their integrity was gradually undermined by the 
arguments of the Arians, the dexterity of the 
eunuchs, and the pressing solicitations of a prince, 
who gratified his revMige at the expence of his 
dignity ; and exposed his own passions, 'i^lst he 
infiuenced those of the clergy. Corruption, the 
most infallible symptom of constitutional liberty, 
was successfully practised : honours, gifts, and im- 
munities, were offered and accepted as the price 
of an episcopal vote f ; and the condemnation of 
the Alexandrian primate was artfully represented, 
asthe only measure which could restore the peace 
and union of the Catholic church. The friends 
of Athanasius were not, however, wanting to their 
leader, 

* Tke a£iaiTi of th« councS of Milan are so imperfectly and 
prroDeouily related by the Greek writera, that we muit rgoice 
in th« tupply of toine lettert of EuKbiut, extracted by fivo- 
mut, from the archive* of the church of Vercelbe, and of an old 
£fe of Dionyiiut of Milan, published by Ballandiu. Sec Ba- 
roniui, A. D. S55. and Tiflemont> torn. vii. p. 1415. 

f The honoura, presents, feaati, which teduced so many hi- 
shops, are roentkined with indignation by those who are toi7 
'pure or too proud to accept them. *' We combat (says Hilary 
" of Poitiere] a^inat Conitantius the antichrist ; who strokes 
** the belly instead of scourging the back;" qui non dona cxdic, 
•ed tentrem palpat. Hilarius contra Constant, c. 5. p. 1240, 
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leader, or to their cause. With a manly spirit^ 
which the sanctity of their character rendered less , 
dangerous, they maintained, in public debate, and 
in private conference with the emperor, the eter- 
nal obligatiaa of religion and justice. They de> 
clared, that oather the hope of bis favour, nor 
the fear of his displeasure, should prevail on them 
to join in the condenuiation of an absent, an in- 
nocent, a respectable brother*. They a^nned| 
with af^>arent reason,'that the illegal and obsolete 
decrees of the council of Tyre had long dnce been 
tacitly abolished by the imperial edicts, the ho> 
nourable re-establishment of the archbishop of 
Alexandria, and the silence or recantation of his 
most clamorous adversaries. They alleged, that 
his innocence had been attested by the unanimous 
bishops of Egypt, and had been acknowledged ia 
the councils of Rome and Sardica f, by the im- 
partial judgment of the Latin church. They de- 
plored the bard condition of Athanasius, who, 
after enjoying so many years his seat, his reputa- 
tion, and the seeming confidence of his sovereign, 
was again called upon to confute the most ground- 
BbS less 

* Something of this oppogilion it mentioned by Ammia- 
nu* (xv. 7<)i who had a very dark and superficial knowledge of 
«ccle«iattical hiitory. LJberiui • . . peneveianter Tenitel^tDr, 
nee Tiium hominem, nee tuditum damnare ne^ ultimum SKpe 
cxcIamanB ; aperte tcilicef recalcitrans Imperatorii arhitrio. Id 
enim ille Athanano semper infeitu*, &c. 

* More properly by the orthodox part of the council of Sir. 
dica. If the biihops of both panies had fairly voted, the di- 
lision would hare been 9* to 76. M. de Tilletnont (see t. Tiii. 
p. 1147—1158.) is jiutly surprised that io small a niaj<Hity 
-thould have proceeded m> vigorously agaiut their adreraarieij the 
principal of whom the; immedistely dc^posed. 
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CHAP, less and extravagant accusations. Their language 

■ ill ^ I'l ■ was specious ; their conduct was honourable : but 

in this long and obstinate contest, which fixed the 

eyes of the whole empire on a single bishop, the 

ecclesiastical factions were prepared to sacrifice 

truth and justice, to the more interesting object 

of defending, or r«noving, the intrepid champion 

of the Nicene faith. The Arians stiU thought it 

prudent to disguise, in ambiguous language, their 

real sentiments ' and designs : but the orthodox 

bishops, armed with the favour of the people, and 

the decrees of a general council, insisted on every 

occasion, and particularly at Milan, that their ad- 

. versaries should purge themselves from the su^- 

cionof h»esy, before they presumed to anaign the 

conduct of the great Athanasius *. 

Cowl™"*- But the voice of reason (if reason was indeed on H^ 

Athana- the side of Athanasius) was silenced by the cla- 

*/^, 355. mours of a factious or venal majority ; and the 

., t .,, ,. ,^ councils of Aries and Milan were not dissolved. 
Of, /■_ iVi. It. t'T. , 

7^ ' , till the archbishop of Alexandria had been so- 

^fj/^' ^' ' *fin"ily condemned and deposed by the judgment 
y , a\i of the Western, as well Hjs of the Eastern church. 
.. ^7T^ The bishops who had opposed, were required to 
^ subscribe^ the sentence \ and to unite in rehgious 

communion with ^e suspected leaders pf the ad- 
verse party. A formul^ of ciKtsent was trati&- 
mitted by the messengers of state to (he absent 
bishops: and all t:ho$e who refused to submit 
their private opinion to the publi*: and inspired 
wisdom of the councils of Aries and Milan, were 
immediately 

* Sulp- 3«veTus in Hist. Sacra, 1. ii. p, M\% 
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immediately banished by the emperor, who affect- chap. 
■ed to execute the decrees of the Catholic church. •_ ^ ■ 
Among those prelates who led the honourable 
•band of confessors -and exiles, liberius of Rome, , 
-Osius of Cordova, Paulanus of Treves, Diony- 
'sitis of Milan, Eusebius of Vercellse, Lucifer <^ 
■Cagliari, and Hilary of Poitiers, may deserve to 
be particularly distinguished. The eminent station 
of Liberius, who governed the c^tal of the em- 
pire ; the personal merit and long experience of 
the venerable O&iiis, who was revered as the fa- 
vourite of the great Constantine, and the Cither of 
the Ntcehe . ftiith ; placed those prelates at the 
Jiead of the Latin church : and their example, 
either of submission or resistance, would probably 
^e imitated by the epscc^al crowd. But the re- 
peated attempts «f the emperor, to seduce or to 
-intimidate the bishc^ of Rome and Cc»xlova, 
were for some time ineffectual. The Spaniard 
declared liimsdf ready to suffer under Constan- 
tius, as he had suffered threescore years before 
under his grandfather Maximian. The Roman, 
-in the presence of his sovereign, asserted the in- 
nocence of Athanasius, and bis own freedom. 
When he was banished to Bera^ in Thrace, he 
sent back a large sum which had been offered for 
4he accommodation of his journey-; and insulted 
the court of Milan by the haughty remark, that 
,the emperor and his eunuchs might want that gold 
to pay their soldiers and thw bishops*. The 
B |) 4 resolution 

• The etile of Liberios is mentioned by Ammianus, xv. 7. 
>See TbroJoret, 1. ii. c. 16. Atbaoas. torn. i. p. 834 — 837. 
Hilar. Fragment, i. 
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CHAP, resolution of liberius and Osius was at leag& 
\^^ _.f subdued by th.e turdships of exile and confine- ' 
ment. The Roman pontiff purchased his return 
by some criminal compliances ; and afterwards ex- 
piated his guilt by a seasonable repentance. Per- 
suasion atid violence were en^ioyed to extort the 
reluctant signature of the decrepid iashop of Cor- 
-dora, whose strength was tvoken, and whose fa- 
culties were perb^M impaired, by the weight of 
an hundred years ; and the insolent triumph of 
the Arians provoked some of the orthodox party 
to treat with inhuman severity jiie character, or 
rather the memory of an unfortunate old man, 
to .whose fonner services Christianity itself vras so 
{deeply indebted '. 
Sxilei. The fi^l of Liberius and Osius reflected t 

brij^ter lustre on the firmness of those bishops 
who still adhered, with unshaken fidelity, n> the 
cause of Athanasius and religious truth. The 
ingenious malice of their enemies bad deprived 
them of the benefit of mutual comfort and ad-> 
vice, separated those illustrious exiles into distant 
provinces, and carefully selected the most inho- 
s|HtabIe spots pf a great empire t* Tet they 



* The life of Oaiiw is collected by TiUemont (torn. rii. 
p. 534 — 561. ], who in the mo« cxtrarannt tenn» fint sd- 
mires, and then reprobates, the biehop of Cordova. In the 
midst of their lamentations on his fall, the pmdence of Atha- 
naaij) may be distinguiBhed from the bUnd and jotemperate »al 
pf Hilary. , . 

* The confetBon of the Weit were succesiively banished to 
the de»erts of Arabia or Thebais, the lonely places of Mount 
Taurus, the wildest paits of inirygia, which were in the po»- 
•ession of the impious MontaniEts, Sec When the heretic -£. 
^)is was too faT0ur4>ly entertained at Mopsuestia in Cilicia, 

the 
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BOon experienced that the deserts of Lybia, and chav. 
the most birbuous tracts of CappadQcia* weie - 

leos inhospitable, than the residence of those cities 
in which an Arian bishop could sedate, without 
reetraint, the exquisite rancour of ' theologkd 
hatred'. Thdr consolation was derived froiA 
the consciousness of rectitude and independence, 
from the applause, the visits, the letters, and the 
liberal alms of thdr adherm^s t ; and from the 
satisfaction which they soon enjoyed of observing 
the intestine dinsions of the adversaries of the 
Nicene Mth. Such was the mce and capricious 
taste of the emperor Constantius, and so easily . 
was he offended by the slightest deviation irom 
his imaginary standard of Christian truth ; that 
be persecuted, viih equal zeal, those who defended 
the ^nsubstantitUity, those who asserted the limilar' 
fubttance., and those who d^ed the likeneUi of the 
fion of God. Three bishops, degraded and banish- 
ed for those adverse opinions, might possibly meet 
in the same place of exile ; and according to the 
difference of their temper, might either pity or 
Insult the blind enthusiatin of their antagonists, 
whose present sufferings would never be compeo- 
#ued by fttture happiness. 

The 

tbe place of his exile wai changed) by the advice of Acacias 
to Amblada, a itinrict inhabited by HTaget, and infetted by 
war and pcstiterce. Fhilostorg. 1. v. c. 2. 

* See the cruel treatment and strange obstinacy of Euiebiui, 
in big own letters, publiahed by Barooius, A. D. S56. No. 
92—102. 

f Cxtenim esnlei Htii constat, totiin oibis atudils celebrs. 
to* pecuniasque eit in sumptum afiattm congestas legatio'nibua 
quaque eoB'pIebis CathoLcE ex omnibut fere proviDciii frequen- 
taios. Sulp. Seter. Hist, Qttcra, p- 414. Athana». tonw i. 
p.' 886. 8*0. 
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The disgrace aad exile of the ortJiodoz bidiops 
of the West were designed as so many pre|aTatory 
cteps to the ruin of Athanasius himself *. Six 
and twenty months had elapsed, during which 
ithe imperial coim secretly laboured, by the most 
4nsidiou8 arts, to remove him from. Alexandria, 
And to withdraw the allowance' which supplied his 
popular liberality. But when the primate of 
Egypt, deserted 9nd proscribed by the Ladn 
church, vras left destitute of any foreign support, 
Constantius dispatched two of his secretaries with 
a verbal commission to announce and execute the 
ordo* of his banishment. As the justice of the 
sentence was publicly avowed by the whole party, 
the only motive which could restrain Constantius. 
from giving his messengers the sanction of a writ- 
ten mandate, must be imputed fo his doubt of the 
event ; and to a sense of the danger to which he 
might expose the second city, and the most fer> 
tile provine of the empire, if the people should 
persist in the resolution of drfending, by force of 
arms, the innocence of their spiritual father. 
.Such extreme caution aifforded Athanasius a «pe- 
-cious pretence respectfully to dispute the truth of 
an order, which he could not reconcile, either 
with the equity, or with the former declarations, 

of 

• Ample materials for 'the bUtoiy of tha third persecution 
of AthamtMin may be found in his own works. See particu- 
larly his very aUe apology to Constantius (torn. i. p. 673-)» 
his first Apologj- for his fliglit (p. 701.), his prolix epistle to 
the Solitariea (p. 808-), and the original Protest of the Peo- 
ple of Alexandria against the violences committed by SyrianuB 
^p. 866.), Sozomen {1. iv, c. 9.) has thrown into the Darra- 
- ie two or three luminous and important circumstances. 
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of his gracious master. The civil powers of chap. 
Egypt found themselves inadequate to the task of i^ ^, ' ..i 
persuading or compeUing the primate to abdicate 
his episcopal throne ; and they were obliged to 
conclude a treaty with the popular leaders c^ 
Alexandria, by which it was stipulated, that all 
proceedings and hostilities should be suspended 
till the emperor's pleasure had been more distinct- 
ly ascertained. By this seeming moderation, the 
Catholics were deceived into a false and fatal 
eecurity ; while the legions of the Upper Egypt, 
and of Libya, advanced, by secret orders and , 
hasty marches, to besiege, or rather to surprise, a 
capital, habituated to sedition, and inflamed bj 
religious zeal ". The portion of Alexandria, 
between the sea and the lake Mareods, facilitated 
f:he approach and landing of the troops; who 
were introduced into the heart of the city, before 
any effectual measures could be taken, either to 
shut the gates, or to occupy the important posts 
of defence. At the hour of midnight, twenty- 
three days after the signature of the treaty, Syri- 
anus duke of Egypt, at the head of five thousand 
soldiers, armed and prepared for an assault, un> 
expectedly invested the church of St Theonas, 
■where the archbishop^ with a party af his clergy 
and people, performed their nocturnal devotions. 
"The doors of the sacred edifice yielded to the impe- 
tuosity 

• Athsnasius had lately sent for Anthony, and some of hit 
jchosen Monks. They descended from their mountain) announ- 
ced to the Alexandrians the sanctity of Athanauua, and vrert 
honourably conduqted by the archbiehop as far as the gatea nf 
the city. Atbanas. torn. ii. p. 491, 492. See bkewise Ruli- 
nus, iiL 164. in Vit. Patr. p. 524. 
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tuonty of the attack, which was accompanied with 
t every horrid dFCumstacce of tumult and blood- 
shed; but, as the bodies of the slain, and the 
fragmmts of militaiy weapons, remained the next 
day an unexceptionable evidence in the possession 
of the Catholics, the enterprise of Syrianus may 
be conndered as a wccessful irruption, rather thaa 
as an ^>solute conquest. The other churches of 
the city were profaned by similar outrages ; and, 
during at least four months, Alexandria was eyj- 
posed to the insults of a Ucentiout army, stimu- 
lated by the ecclesiasdcs of an hostile &cti(Hi. 
Many of the &ithful were killed ; who may de- 
«erve the name of martyrs^ If their deaths were 
neither provoked nor revenged'; lushc^ and 
presbyters were treated with cruel ignominy } coo^ 
cecrated virgins were stripped naked, scourged, 
and violated ; the houses of wealthy citizens 
were plundered ; and, under the mask, of reli- 
gious zeal, lust, avarice, and private resentment, 
were gratified with impunity, and even with ap- 
plause. The Pagans of Alexandria, who «ttU 
ibrmed a numerous and discontented party, were 
easily persuaded to desert.a bishop whom they 
feared and esteemed. The hopes of some peculiar 
favours, and the apprehension of being involved 
in the gener^ penalties of rebellion, engaged 
them to promise their support to the destined suc- 
cessor of Athanasius, the famous George of Cap- 
padocia. The usurper, after receiving the con- 
secration of an Arian synod, was placed on the 
episcopal throne by the arms of Sebastian, who 
had been appointed Count of Egypt for the exe- 
. cutba 
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-nation of that important design. la the use^ iS Chap. 
well as in the acquisition, of power, the tyrant i .^ ■■ 
George disregarded the laws of religion, of jus- 
tice, and of humanity ; and the same scenes of "f, 
riolence and scandal which had been exhibited in 
the capital, were repeated in more than ninety 
^scopal cities of Egypt. Encouraged by suc- 
^ cess, Constantius ventured to approve the conduct 
of his ministers. By a public, and passionate 
epistle, the em[>eror congratulates the deliverance 
of Alexandria from a popular tyrant, who deluded 
his blind votaries by the magic of his eloquence ; 
expatiates on the virtues and piety of the most 
reverend George, the elected bashop ; and aspiresy 
as the patron and benefactor of the city, to sur- 
pass the fame of Alexander himself. But he 
solemnly declares his unalterable resolution to 
pursue with fire and sword the seditious adherents 
of the wicked Athaflasius, who, by flymg from 
justice, has confessed his guilt, and escaped the 
ignominious death which he. had so often- de- 
served *. 

Athanasius had indeed escaped from the most h^ !»>>»■ 
Imminent dangers ; and the adventures of that ™"'^ 
extraordinary man deswre and fix our attention. 
On the memorable night when the church of St 
Theonae was invested by the troops of Syrianus, 
the archbishop, seated on hi? throne, expected^ 
with calm and intrepid dignity, the approach of 
death. While the public devotion was inter- 
rupted 

• Athanas. torn. i. p. 69*. The emperor, or hU Arian v- 
oretariei, while ihey express their resentment, betray their feaM 
4fld e^eem uf Athanasiui. 
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CHAP> rupted by shouts of rage and cries of terroj, h^ 
w- v^.» animated his trembUag congregation to express 
their religious confidence, by cliantiag one of the 
psatms of David, which celebrates the triumph of 
the God of Israel over the haughty and impious 
tyrant of Egypt^ The doors were at length burst 
open ) a cloud of arrows was discharged among 
the people j the soldiers, with drawn swords^ 
rushed forwards into the sanctuary; and the dread- 
ful gleam of their armour was reflected by the 
holy luminaries which burnt round the altar *. 
Athanasius still rejected the pious importunity of 
the Monks and Presbyters^ who were attached to 
his person ) and nobly refused to desert his epis- 
copal station, dt! he had dismissed in safety the 
last of the congregation. The darkness and tu- 
'm,ult of the night favoured the retreat of the 
archbishop j and thoBgh he was oppressed by thd 
waves of an agitated multitude, though he was 
thrown to th^ ground, and left without sense of 
motion, he still recovered his undaunted courage ; 
and eluded the eager search of the soldiers, who 
were instructed by theii" Arijin gOides, that the 
head of Athanasius would be the most acceptable 
present to the emperor. From that moment the 
primate of Egypt disappeared firom the eyes of his 
enemies, and remained above six years concealed 
in impenetrable obscurity t' 

, The 

• These minute circumstances are ctinuuBi aa tfiey are !i* 
terally transcribed from the protest, whkh was publicly pre* 
»entiid three daya afterwards by the Catholics of Alexandria. 
SeeAthaiiaa. torn. i. p. 867. 

t The JaOKnisM hare often compared Athanasius and Ar* 
Muldj aaJ have eupatiattd v/;tb pk-aann: (>n the faiih and zea!( 

th« 
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The despotic power of his implacable etieftiy chap. 
filled the whole extent of the Roman world ; and ^_ .„—/ 
the exasperated monarch had endeavoured, by a- "'^' d?"' 
very pressing epistle to. the Christian princes of ms— aca. 
Ethiopia, to exclude Athanasius from the most 
remote and sequestered regions of the earth. 
Counts, prefects, tribunes, whole armies, were^ 
successively employed to pursue a bishop and a 
fugitive ; the vigilance of the civil and military 
powers were excited by the imperial edicts; liberal 
rewards were promised to the man who should 
produce Athanasius, either alive or dead ; and the 
most severe penalties were denounced against 
those who should dare to protect the public 
enemy *. But the deserts of Thebai's were now 
peopled by a race of wild, yet submissive fanatics, 
who preferred the commands of their abbot to the 
laws of their sovereign. The numerous disciples 
of Anthony and Pachomius received the fugitive 
primate as their father, admired the patience and 
humility with which he conformed to their strict- 
est institutions, collected every word which dropt 
from his lips as the genuine effusions of inspired 
wisdom; and, persuaded themselves, that their 
prayers, their fasi^ and their vigils, were Less 
meritorious than the zeal which they expressed, 

and 

the merit aud exile, of those celebnitfd doctors. This con- 
cealed parallel is very desterouoly managed by the Abbe de U 
Bleterie, Vie de Jovien, torn. i. p. ISO. 

* Him: jam toto orbe profiigut Athanasius, nee iillu) ei tUr 
U»8 ad latendum eupcr-erat locus. Tribuni, Prscfecti, Comites, 
•iercitiu quoque, ad pervestigandum eum moventur edictis im- 
peri^ibvs : pnemia delatodbus proponontur, si quia ewn tt- 
vum, u id minus, caput ceru Atlunasii detuliiset. iRu£ii. 1. i. 
^- i«- 
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CHAP, and the dangers which they braved, in the d^- 
• fence of truth and innocence *. The monasterieri 

• of Egypt were seated in loneiy and desolate places^ 
on the summit of ihountains, or in the islands of 
the Nile ; and the sacred horn or trumpet of 
Tabenne was the well-known signal wMch ass^n- 
bled several thousand robust and determined 
Monks, who, for the most part, had been the 
peasants of the adjacent country. When their 
dark retreats were invaded by a miKtary force, 
which it was impossible to resist, they alently 
stretched out their necks to the execudtmer ; and 
wpported their national character, that tortures 
could never wrest from an Egyptian the confes- 
uon of a secret which he was resolved not to dis- 
dosef. The archbishop of Alexandria, for whose 
safety they eagerly devoted their lives, was loa 
among a uniform and well-disciplined multitude } 
and on the nearer approach of danger, he was 
iwiftly removed, by thor oificioue hands, from 
(me place of ctJhcealment to another, till he 
teached the formidable deserts, which the gloomy 
and credulous temper of superstition had peopled 
\rith demons and savage monsters. The retire- 
ment of Athanasius, which ended only with the 
life of Constantius, was spent, for the loost part, 
in the society of the Mpnks, who iaithfutty. served 
him as guards, as secretaries, and as messengers ; 

but 

* Gregor. Nazianzen, tom. i. Ont. ixi. p. S84, 365. See 
Tillemoat, Mfim. Ecck*. tom. vii. p. 176—410. 820—880. 

t Et nulla tormenlpnim vis inTpniri adhuc potuit ; quve oh* 
diuato illiut tractfka ktrani invito elicere poiuit, ut nomen pro' 
, ftiiim dicati AEmoian. xsii. !€> tuid Vaksiu ad Iqcwhj 
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jbat the inportMice of imdiitaiiiiag a in^t-ef , intif 
ttute connection vith the .Catholic part]r<, tetniMed < 
him, 'whenever the diUgcDce' of the purstttt 1km 
tdiated, tt) eihetge from the desert, to introdiuie 
himself into Alexandria, and to truM fats peiton 
to the discretion of his friei^ and adfaemuii 
Ifis various adventntvs mig^t have fumiihed tba 
fcubjact of s Veryeateftafning romtiKet. '. He w>« 
ORce-seci^ed inn drf cidtem, irfaich he hid 
scarcdy leSt before he was betrayed by the. trel»- 
thery of a female slave * f vhi he 'vas onec crat^ 
tealed in a ftdll mcnre extiaordimry asyluipj ;the 
house of 'a virgin, only nreaty years of age* and 
vtbo was cdiefaratecl in the whole dty fot--her ex> 
quinte beuity. At the hour of Intdnight, ai.' sibtf 
related the 'Story many years afterwards, she vaa 
«urprTsed bythe afj^Karance of the Archbidh6p in a 
loose undress, ^o, advanoKg tnth {idsty.st«pa^ 
conjtired her to affiurd him the protectioM whick 
' he had htieo- directed by a celestial vision to aeek 
Under hef fatwpitabte roof. The fuouS mud £10 
cepted and pi%6erved the sacred pledge *hich wjts 
intrusted to her prudence and courage. WHhout 
imparting the secret to any one, she instantly coup- 
ducted Athanaslus' into her.tooet secret chambeft 
and watched over his safety with the tenderness of 
a friend and the assiduity of a servant. As long as 
the danger continued, she regularly supplied him 
with books and provisions, washed his feet, ma- 
VoL. IH. C c naged 

• RuBii. I. i. c. 18. Sozomen, I. ir. c. 10. This and the 
fiiUowing story will be rendtrcd inpo&sible, if tve suppoiie that 
AthanantiM always inhabited tile asylum vrliich he acci^entaUy 
or uccasionally Itad used. 
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I correspondence, and dexteroi 
oealed from the eye of suspicion, this fanuliar 
and solitary intardarse between a saint whose 
character required the raost unblemished chastity^ 
and a female wboie charms ih^^ht exdte the most 
dangerous emotions *< During the six years of 
persecution and exile, AdEuaaius repeated his 
visits to his fw and faithful companion ;- aad the 
formal declaration, that he law the councils of 
Rimini and Seleucia t, forces us to- believe that 
he was secretly present at die time and place of 
thur convocation. The advantage of personalty 
negociatii^ with his frioids, and of observing 
and' improving the divisions of his enemies, might 
justify, in a prudent statesman, so bold and dan- 
gerous an enterprise : and Alexandria was con- 
nect^ by trade and navigation with every sea- 
port of the Mediterranean. From the depth of 
his inaccessible-retreat, the intrepid primate waged 
an incesf^ant and ofien»ve war against the protector 
of the Allans ; and his seasonable writings, which 
were diligently circulated and eagerly perused, 
contributed to unite and animate the orthodox 
party. In his public apologies, which he ad- 
dressed to the emperor himself, he sometimes 
affected 

* Palladiua (Hitt. Launac. c. 136. in. nt. Pair. p. 776.], 
the original author of this anecdote, had conversed with the 
damsel, who in her old age stiU remembered with |4easure so 
pioUs and hanourable a connection. I cannot Indulge the dc- 
Ucacy of Baronius, Valesius, Tillemont, &c. who almost reject 
a story so unworthy, as they deem k, of the gravity of eccle- 
siastical history. 

t Athanas. torn. i. p. 869. I agree with Tillemont (t. viii. 
p. 1197.), that his espreuians imply a personal, though per- 
haps sectct, visit to the synods. 
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.itffgct^. the, praise of mp<kration ; wt^lst -at die chav. 
same tu4e» in secret and y^hement invectives,.. h^ .j— , ■ 
exposed Cpnslantius as a weak and wicked prince, 
the executioner of bis family, the tyrant pf the 
repubMc, and the antichrist of the diurch. I9 
the height of his jHrosperity, the victorious mo- 
narch,, who had chastised therashqess of Gallu.9> 
-and suppressed the revolt of Sylvanu^j: who had 
taken the dkdem froin the head of Vebanio, and 
vanquished in the field the legions of Magnen- 
tius, received from an invisible lumd a wound> 
which he could neither heal nor revenge } . and the 
son of CcHistantine was the first of the Christian 
princes who experienced the strength of those. 
principles, which, in the cause of religion,, could 
resist the most violet exertions of- the civil 
power •' 

The persecution of Achanasiu^ and.pf so many Arim 
respectable bishops, who suffered for thq truth of "**'*'* 
th^r opinions^ or at least for the integrity of their 
conscioice, wag a just subject of indi^aation and 
discqntmt. to all Christians) except those who 
were blindly devoted to die Arian iactjon.. The 
people regretted die loss of dieir faithjiil pastors, 
whose banishment was usually followed by the in- 
C <: 2 trusion 

" Tlie epiide of Atbaaaiiits to die Monks is filled witli re- 
{irpacbe*, which the public ouut ieel to be true (vol. i. p. SM, 
* f-56. ) ; andi in compliment Id bis reader*, he has intraduced 
the conipariBaiH of Pharaoh, Ahabi Belahassar, &c. The boU- 
iteas of Hilary was attended with leu danger, if he publitKed 
his invective in Gaul aft^ ^hc revolt of Juhan i but Lucifer 
Rent his libel* to ConeUntius, and almo it challenged ihe re* 
wacd of DutrtyTdoTD. See Till«DM>ot, torn. vii. p. UOJ. 
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truacm <^ a stranger * into die e|Hscopal chav $ 
I ud loudly complained, thai the r^;^ of decti<Hi 
wa9 violated, and dtat they were coRdenmed t» 
obey a mercenary wiitfp«-, wboBe person tras un- 
known, tod'Whose principles wen suspected. The 
-Catholics might prove to ^3e World, tba£ they 
were not Invc^Ted in the guilt and heresy of (heir 
ecclefflastical goTcmor, by puWicIy tesii^i^ tfeer 
dioseWj or by totally separating thentsdves from 
Ins commimion. The first of these methoA! was 
MTented' at Antioch, and prae^sed wiA 'such- suc- 
cess, that k was soon diffused over the (Christian 
world. The doxology or sacred hymn, wlioch 
celebrates tlie ^ory of the Trmlty, is susceptible of 
very niee, but nuterial, inflexions ) and the sub- 
stance of m orthodox, o^ an heretical, creed may 
be expressed by the difference of a disjuncdr^, ar 
a copulative, particle. Alternate' responses; and 
a! more regular psalmody t, wctc introduced into 
iht puWie service by FhTimas and Sjodonis, 
MO dereot and active .laymiea, who wov^ntadied 
to the Nicetie ikitb. Und^ thdr condoct, s 
swarm of fnonks-nsued irom the adjacent desert, 
bfHids'cf well-disciplined singers were stationed in 
the caUiedral of Anuoch, tlie Glory to the Father, 



* AdiuiMiDs (tom. i. p. Sri.) crnidarm in gcDeraT of this 
practice, which he afterwards excm^rftM (p. 86t.) in ttie prt- 
' tended cIcMieii of Fxbx. 'niree cnnucbi reprewnted «lie Ro- 
- nan peoplet and three prebrtn, who fbttofved the court, aitu- 
teed the ludc^ons of tbe brahopa of the SuburbicBiian pi tli i m ti. 
+ Thomairin (DisctpRne A !1£gH*e, torn. i. 1. ti. c.-72,7S. 
' p. 966— 98t, )■ baa collected many curioOs (arts conceraing 
the oi^in ud pro^rct» of chnrchiingingt, both iii tiie Eatt 
and West. 
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AND tht Son, AWDi the Hcdy Ohiwt •, wa» tri. 
uHipbfintly chaiued . by a full chorus of voices ( t 
and the CithaMc9 insuKed, by the purity of their 
doctriiiti, the Ariaa prelate, who had usurped ^e 
fheohe, of the v^erable Eustathius. The same 
zeal which inspired their songs, [soiApted the 
inore scrupulous members of the orthodox. pMTty 
to form tepsrate Assemblies, which w^e goVerfied 
by the presbyters, till the death, of their exiled 
bishop'JiUov^ the election and ctmsflCTtticai of i. 
itewepi^opal pastor f. The revohitions :of Uic 
court muUi^ied the Buifiber of pretenders ; and 
the tame dty was often touted, undef* the rmpi. 
©f Cqnstantius, by |wo, or three, oi* ■ even ■ foui- 
bishc^, who exercised their ^ritual jurisdicttoa 
over thm- respective followers, and alternately 
lost and regained the 'temporal posse^ons of the 
chut^ch.. The abu«e of Christiamty mirodijced 
into &e Romafi government new caages of tyr an ny 
»ld sedition ; the bandis of civil society, wer^ 
torn asundethythefuryof.religjousfections; and 
the obscure citix^i, who might calmly have sur* 
freyed the ekvaticia and . &11 of succestive enu 
■ C c 3 perors, 

• ptiiloBtoiigiu«, i. iii. c, 13. Godefrojr bat examined this , 
sflbjiret witlistflgiilar accuracy fp, 1*7, &c.). There were thrrt > 
hetercHJox fofow : " To tie hlhet iy the Sot, anJia the Holj? \ 
■" GlioBt:".To the father, anrf the Son w ifie Holy Ghost ;" 
and " To the Fafhef in the Sdn ifti^the Holy Ghost." 

f Aftertheexilcof EaMachiiifcttnuWtbettifftiofComtw)* 
tine, the lig id partyof the orthodox foniieda«epa/«'oii, which 
afterwards degenerated into a »i;bism, and lasted above four- 
tcore yearn. See THIsniont, Miin'. Ecctei. tom. *ii. p. SS 
—54. 1137—11.58. torn, viii, p. 337—63^ 1314—1332, 
In many churches, the Arians and HoiuDousi^ns, who bad re. 
nounced each aAiev's-cottmumon, cantinued br tome time to 
join in prayer, Fbilostorgiui, I. iii. c. 14. 
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s&o The becune and fall 

CHAP, pcrors, imagined and experienced, f hat his own 
•a , ' ' life and fortune were coRDected with the interests 
"of i popular ecclesiastic. ITie example of the 
two capitals, Rome and Constantindple, may 
serve to represent the state of the em[Hr6, and the 
temper of mankind, under the reign of the sons of 
Confitantine. 
Rome. ' I. The Roman pCHitilf, as long as he main- 
tained his station and his principles, was guarded 
by the warm attachment of a great people ; and 
■ could reject with scorn the prayers, the menaces, 
and the oblations of an heretical prince. 'Wlien 
ihe enntKhs had secretly pronounced the' exile of 
liberius, the- well-grounded apprehension of a 
tumult engaged them to use the utmost precau- 
lioas in the execution of the sentence. The 
capibJ was invested on every side, and the pne- 
fect was commanded to seize the person of the 
bishop, either by stratagem, or by open force. 
The order was obeyed 5 and Liberius, with the 
greatest difficulty, at the hour of .midnight, \f3S 
swiftly, conveyed beyond the reach of the Roman 
people, before their'constemation was turned ipto 
rage. As sqon as they were informed of his ba- 
nishment intQ Thrace, a general assembly was 
coi^ened, and the clergy of Rome bound them- 
. selves, by a public and solemn oatly never to 
destirt their bishop, p.eyer to acknowledge the 
usurper Fselix j who, . by the influence of the eu- 
nuchs, had been , irregularly chpsen apd conse- 
crated witbia .the walls of a profane palace. At 
the end of two years, their pious obstinacy sub- 
gfsteji eiftire ^nd unshaken j and when Constan- 
tius 
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this visSted Rome, hewas assailed by the 'impar- *^J?j^f" 
tunate soUotadoos of- a people, who bad' preserved, ' !■■ . — c 
as the last renmaiu of thdr andaitireedom^ thei 
right of treating their sovereign with fxmiHar in< 
solence. ^The wives pf maiy of the senatori. add ■ 
most honourable ciqzens, after presai^ thdr hus- 
bands to intercede in favour of £iba:ius, were ad> 
vised to undntake a commission, which, in th^ ' 
hands, would be less daogerous, and might prove 
more suCce^slul. The emperor recdved with po- 
lltCTess these fett^Ue d^mcies, whose wealth and 
dignity were displayed in the magniiiceiice' of- 
their dress uid ornaments: he admired their in- 
fleidbile E^otodoR-of followiiig tti^eir beloved'pascor : 
i« the most distant regioRs of the earth, and con- . 
sented that the two bisho[is, laberius and Faslix, ; 
ahoidd gowjm ip peace their respective congre- 
gations. But the ideas of toleration were so re- - 
pugnant tt> -the practice, and. even to the senitii..' 
ments, of Utote nines, that 'orhen the answe^(*of > 
Coostantiug.was publicly read :in the Circus of: 
Roi^c,' so reasbtu^e- a proj^t; ^ of accommodation ' 
was' r^^Dte^ ^wGth cOfUemptl and -ridicule; ^Hw' 
eager vdi^enct which anitniufed the speccitiu^t 
in the docisi'vie' Moment o£ia Invse-race^'Wasriawt 
directed towai-ds a different objedt ;■ and thp-CiriJ 
cus resminded -vSth the shout. of tbousondst whd' 
repeatedly e^cdairaed, ' ** One' Godi One Christir 
"'^ One Bishop." The zeal of the Roman People 
in the cause of Liberius, was not confined to 
Words alone ; and the dangeroiis arid bloody sedi- 
tion which they excited soon after the departure 
■ Cc4' of. 
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CH^>. of.CpnjtaaiiJua; ddiEFmiQed that.prioftfe to acc^ 
<i^vi'— ' ^^ (nbcrwsiioB of tb& exiled pFBlate> amtto restore 
hiifa fQ d)£ undtvoled daouniqn oi ^e ca|«|9l. 
A&swoK iae&cnwl nsistattce, kusirnal vwex*- 
piaUc<i^frDsiL the city by. the penweUiit iof the em- 
peror, and the power .oi the oppM)l» h/tikm ; Ubs 
adJi£KDtf ,of F«ejJbc. vtre ishuinaa^jr aitf^ftrcd ia 
the aUKCKv nx- the public places^ . tn. (be baths, 
aod even: JA the ctvonhes ; and tbeface of Rome, 
V4^ tils retiikm of « {[^hmtian btfebojH reaowed 
t^.licitiid kaagfi of , the nassacrfs Qf •Matius* aad 
the pnBQC^Mi9Be.0f Sylla.*.. 
CoDitn- II.iH4tvtt)i«aiuling the raptdmclase of dakr 
*'°°'^ tiansiipjder tfaeedgQ jif theFbxian6H<a^>Korae» 
AhoEattdiia* asd tbe iMher grent ciu^ of tbe esh 
pirev. dull coniMKwd 1 ^ttpog and powQrf^ ^ctim 
of iit&dsla* wh» «nvied the pro^n^y wd t^ 
ridacokd, cvea rai tkeir theatres, the iheolo^cail 
diEfuGesi of the ciiijrcb. Qmatantinople alene 
et^ojed the advantage Qf.beifigb()XR'aOd educed 
la the.'faQsooL ofLthfi.-iiithv Theojqijubil. (^ tba' 
fi3stiud[:B«ven:it}Bxi]j..pQlhit«t bf.'tba ^<mbifi.e$ 
idcili ; ^ad.'tbe kbDhtj.bodjr of'ijir JjMOpW had 
^eep^, j^bibbd. thcrrri^aniMd,/ ths:'.i>iiEO|c«, vnd 
the passioiw viwhndEstir^uithed- the'Oaliatnns^Qf 
that'agc £rcnn-t^e ivst «f'niaaki)id^/.-.A6:e7 the 
death ^ Aiaxadcf, the eitiscc^aiL th^ojo^jwas di»* 
psted. by Fat^l aod SlDK:tdoQiti& !fiy. their zeai 

■.;.':. ■ •'■ :■, ■/■ ,' ■ r. «d 

<* ^ee, on tUseccIesUsucalisvolutionof Rojne^ Ammknus^ 
xy. 7. -Atfiaoas. torn.,!; p. 884. 8fll. Sozomen, I. iv. c. 15. 

Hieronytn. Chran. Marcellin. «t Fauttin. LibelL p. 3, *. Td; 
leniont. Mem. Ecdcs. lom. f'u p. 336. 
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and alHUti«s theybttth deixrnd tbe ^t&tAt $tA*: '^^^ 
tion to wKieU tibey iisfaml j wad if the xnbnlxiizk wggy-^ 
j^cter of Matedooius waSiksR «ctpaoaabiei hia 
competitor had the advajatag?; of a pridr islectioft 
aad. a ndre octho^it doctiiiw. ^ £rtn: »tiBch*> 
nient to the Hkene: creed, whKh, has given ^titi- 
a ]^e itt.tfaec»Ica^ aanoog aunts andmartyri^ ^ 
expoaedhiro (O'the reHnttnattiof the Ari»na. IiL 
thi spacx^ of feuTtesa yevx hb itm. fire times djjreni 
fnem tlw tJmwe; to which hg was Ejofefixqnerttly 
restcved by the ykdeneeof l^.people, (hwhyj^ 
poTRiiseHiii -c^ -tW prince i mAihe pfmtt oSrMa^ 
cedpMus ojBld be 9ecwed ■«riy by (he: dejth M 
his rival. . Hhe uitBjrtunate Fantl wM! :draggfid in, 
dwiils A-om libe sandy dcKrts^ of Meaopotftraa l» 
the most AtmAatx ^Atfw oS ftlotuit Tuuus'*^' 
cQUimed iabdai^and nairdw: dmigecm, Idft.aix 
d^s nithtnit ibod,i ai^ at^ length strangkd,: b]f^ 
dte xnAtf of (FbitqT» onti of 4he jpriacipal . traoi^^ 
of tbfs a»(KM>rCoB*taBti)Mt. The firat iWoodi 
vbach stnoisdiBiis ii£S>^ Qap)!Ealr'wa9:S|)ih:.ift dNa ec- 
icksiasttcial eoiUnt ;. uid nte^^ pei^nss iter« ^Ijun «it 

* CwBiN'Mpt-ttK bHt «n^ of'hislifemdtulEmR^.TIw 
■tiiatioiv q£ t^ lonely town, on the confinci of Cq^docia, 
Cilicia, and the I. e seer Armenia, hai occaiioned some geogra.' 
pkidri pqrpleaity' | but \*e are directed to the trw «pbt ^ 'tl'Q 
«wrt« af .cbq Ropiaft' raad from CsOKma.. to AmaaAat. Sm 
Ceilarii Geograph. tt>m. ii. p, 213. Weweling adlunerar, 

p. 17a 70»! ■ " 1 ; ;- 

~ * Atbtpafi^* (t. i. p. 703. SlSSUh) »fhm^ n d^.noft. 
^sitive t^ins, that Paul waa murdered ;, and appeaia, nofonly 
to cammon fame; huteven to the unsmpicions Ummony df' 
PhJiagriu», one of the Arian pereecutori. Yet he acknowled- 
ges that the heretics attributed to diaease the death of the bt. 
•hop -of Constantinople. Athanasius is lervilely copied by So- 
crates (I. ii. c. 26.) ; but Sozomen, who discovers a more li- 
beral temper, presumea (I. iv. c. 2.) to io«Duafe a prudent 
fioubt. ■ ' ■ 
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both aides, ui tile furious and obstinate seditions (tf- 
r the people. The commission of enforcing a sm- 
tenca- of banishment against Paul, had been in- 
trusted to Hermogencs, the master-general of the 
eavalry ; but the execution of it was latal to him- 
^If. The Catholics rose in defence of thdr In. 
shop ; the palace of Hermog^ra iVBS CMUumed; 
the iirst miht^ officer of the empire was dragged 
by the heels through the etreete of C<Histantinople» 
and, after he expired, his lifeless corpse was ^- 
poBe4 to their w^ntcui insults^. -The fcite c^- 
Hermogenes instmcted Philip, jht j^irsstorian prs-' 
feet; to act. with more precautiwioh a fiiniil!^ oc-- 
saeion. in the most gentle Mid honourable terms, 
hd Required the attendance of Paul in Ae ba«hs <tf 
Zeuxi^Mis, 'Whic'K bad ■& private commumcatio^ 
with the palace atid-tht'Sea. A vetsol, which lay 
ready it the garderi-staipB, immediately hoisted 
s^l '} and, while the people were stiU ignorant of 
lihe meditAed sacrilege, thtir bishop was already 
embattled OH his voyage to Thessalonica. They 
soon beheld j widi ^v^pnse and indignation, the 
gate^ of the palace thrown open, and the usurper 
Mat^edonius seated by* Ae -side of the prs^iect on a 
lofty chariot, which w^s surropnded by troops of 
guards with drawn swords. The ri)ilit9ry proces- 
sion ac}vanced tOijiMtrds the cathedral ;- tj^je ^ri^lls 
and the Catholics eagerly rushed to occupy that 
imporcua post j aiJd 'diree thousand one hundred 
'»nd fifty Rersons ibst,their lives pt the cbnfuaon o? 
:■■.:.■ the 

• Aqnmianus {xiv, 10.) rcfyrs tQ hU own account of tliw 
V?gie c^nti . But we ^i? longer poJBesB that part of his -his* 
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Ae tnmiilt. Macedonius,' iirho w5»s supported by chap, 
8 Tegular force, obtamed a decimve victory ; but i , ; ' f 



his reign was disturbed by clamour and : 
and ^ causes which appeared the least connect* 
jed with the subject of iMspute, u^ere sufficient to 
nourish and to kindle the flame eS civil discord. 
As the chapel' in which the body of the great Com* 
Stantine had been deposited was in a ruinous con* 
ditiwi, the bishops transported those voierable re^ 
mains hito the church of St Acacius^ This pru- 
dent and even pious measure was represented as a 
^cked profanation by the Whole party which ad- 
hered to the Homoouaon doctrine. Hie Actions 
immediately flew to arms, the cohsecnted ground 
was used as their field of battle y and one of the 
ecclesiasikat historians has observed, as a real 
ftict, not as a figure of rhetoric, that the well be* 
fore the church overflowed with a stream of blood, 
iffhich filled the porticoes and the adjacent conrts: 
The writer who should impute these tumiitts solely 
to a refigioua' principle, would betray a very im- 
perfect knowledge of human nature ; yet it must 
be confessed, that the motivd vrbich misled the 
nncerky of zealj and the pretence which disguised 
the licentiousness of passion, suppressed the re- 
morse which, in another cause, would have suc- 
ceeded to the rage of the Christians of Constanr 
tinople *. 

Th^ 

• See Socrates, 1. ii. c. 6, 7. 12,15: 15", 16. 26, 27. 38. uid 
^ozomen, 1. iii. 3, 4. 7. 9. 1, iv. c. ii. 21. Theactsof St Paid 
of CoDBtantinople, of which Photius has made ao ab«tract 
(Phot. Bibliot. p. 1+1&_14.30.), ate an indifferent copy of 
these historians \ but a mptiern Gicek, who coutd wnt» tfas 
life of a saint without adding fables and miracles, it entitled tp 
vime commcndattDD. 
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:The.cra«l and ^twary didpcwitHHi gf Ceuttik 
I tiu4, wHi(^ did Qot ^Iw^srequire the [tfovocai' 
^WSiQif gujU^.a^d reiBistaQce^wBs 'justly ^qspenited 
by the tuomhs of bis qsfiitst, iwd the crbniimi 
l>eIiavtoitr-9f,» i«cti[Wi which opposed the author 
lity-^ «li^c» of liisr spvereign. The otJIkaaj 
pW^howBts of . djsaihr cxUe, -ani} eoiliise^tt. 
ve»U)fltcted.^thpftr^):rig(»ir; and tbe 6)iedtf 
6tjjl.'iis^!^m -the hpfy msraosy pf tiro tflerksy » 
Ts^der xvd 41 tHhrdeafr^n, vrbp n^e accused of 
i^mw^et'*^ Ijeffpwg.e&e«y wd'hchwdt^ fit the 
l^es^ofCoMtwtinailW- ByaAwUctolCfmttojl^ 
ifg^hi^ titf >CathplK«* vhkh h^ not beea j«dge4 
worthy bi a pUea^in^^'nieodqmfii code,, ^mc 
w^oi r«&ifi4d> tQ .t»ia>nunkate with- the Aivm 
]^opSr aiid> partKvlavlf «i«h M4<ledoatti8, Ver* 
derived df the iiiiButiul^evof ecclesiststics^ .»id 
of the righffi^ ^ Ghriauw* > ihey yfere eonlpelkd 
to^eUc^vuih, tbe ii9«ep6k« of jdke churches'; and 
«*ere at^^f^ pireWlwd ftbrt hdUmgthcir asaeW- 
hlies wkhkith* w^tofdicf fitft ThfteXecittioD 
(of this UBJUE* iaiw^jBi^hfl pfowneeis ^f-Tbi-aoc-an^ 
j)eia MmoTi, wa« cotasutttdttQ fhe>aa«Llof Mai- 
e^fiooiv&v tHft civil wd -nilifiairy. ppweni-ncifs 
directed to o^y his, coraqi«nds ; andthecniblQ^ 
exer«;^ed t^f this SeiwnA;riaj^ t]R-^ ui tte support 
<^ the H0^a»fw%^«eed«d-$he cmqnnsscn^ and 
disgraced the reigp, of Constantius. The- Bacrar 
ments of the church were admimstered to the 
rehictaac victiais, vha. denied the vocation^ and 
abhorredthe principles, of Macedonjus. The rites 
of haptism were conferred- on ■woolen and chil- 
dren, who, far tha* parpose, had bgen torn ironi - 
''''" ■ ' the 
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<be ' arms c^' their fH«iiJe^dpareftt3; fheinouf^' ^fTak 
I itftliaiiommtHfacaiits'WBt'e'hetd'Opeti, bya wooden -n ,•■-■ 
' -etigihei While' tfaeeohsticrat'ed bread was foKfei 4x-4^, / 

«iiFe-dtlter bifffttJ'wkh retit-hoc iegg-eh^s^ or-ltw 
fyWts^Y ^biitpree^i^ hetvreen Shiffp and heav^ 
-'boards*.' llte'Kovtt^ans of :C{Hist«ittinep4e, ^ahd 
Wie adjac«t tfWanttyi byth^ firm' attaditnMt' «► 
*he Homoousioft 'semdardj ^eswved to be con- 
founded with <he Gartic4ics-then«elves. Mkedo- 
taua was inforioed, that a large distri^ ei Pa.- 
pMagoodsit ffualiiidA antirdyinhptfitedbyttbosb 
«{ictaries> He ra^ved ^ther to couvcm orm ex- 
tirpate them j-uid^ as be (iismistiMl, on' itii& ooca- 
^on, the efficacy of ^ati'ecclesiastlcBl- miseion, I1& 
-conunanded a body <^ four ^KAuand' legionaries 
-Co march against ^ rebels, and tt» reduce the . 
territory of Mantsnliun -under his ^iritusl dpmi- ' ' * 
nion. The Notattan peasame; aiumated by de- 
spair and r^gioug: fury, boldly encountered tho 
mvaders of their dOHHtry j and though iwuy ^f 
-die Paphlagoraanft were stun, ttie' Roman legiotils 
were fanquished by -an irr^ular multitude, ann> 
• ed 



. • Sodrale^ 1. u. c.'27. 38. SfeKXun, I W. c. SI. Tbe 
principal assiBtants of Macedonius, in the wori of persecution^ 

'tverethe two bishopg of Nicomedia and Cyzicus, who were es- 
teemed for theiirwtu^s, and espcciaUy for their charity. 1 
cannot forbeju' reminding the readef, thlt tha difference be- 
tween tht-Uomoausio* aod Htmtaoutian, i» almost invisible to 
the nicest theological eye. 

' \ We are ignorant of the precise situation of Mantinitim, 
In speating of these j'our bands of legioftaries, Socrates, 5o7.o- 
meu, and the author of the Acts of 8i Paul, use the indefinite 
lerms of «ji9^u, fit>jtiyi;, myfifTK, *hkh Nicephorus very 
properly translates lioutaiuh. Vales, ad Socr-.L 1. ii. c. 3Si ' 
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CHAP, ed ooly vith scythes and »xes j ind, exeept.it 

»..p.,.— ' few who escaped by an ignomiiUDus flight, four 

thousand soldiers were 1^ dead, coi the field o£ 

battle. The successor of Constaatuts has -express 

ed, in a Concise but lively manner, some o( the 

theological calamities which afflicted the en^iir^ 

and more especially the East, in the re^ ef a 

prince who was the slafe of Ms own pasuons, avd 

.ofthose of his eunuchs.' '* Many were imprisoDed^ 

*' and persecuted, and driven into exile< Wh<^ 

** troops of those' who were styled herattcs were 

'* massacred, particularly at Cy&icus^ and at Samo- 

** satai bi Paphlagonia, Bidiynia, Galada, and 

** in many other provkiceSj towns and villages 

** were laid i^aste^ inA. iKt»ly destroyed *<" . . 

The moU While the Aamefc of the Aiian ccMitroVersy con- 

Sti^Do- Slimed the vitals of the empire, the Afiican pro^ 

^J**"?"^ vinces wer'e infested by their peeiUiaf ennnies the 

bwu, savage fanatics, who, under the Rame of Circum^ 

345, acb ceUiont, formed the -strength and scandal of the' 

Dcnatist party f. The severe execution of the 

laws -of Constantiite had excited a siHrit of di&coit- 

tent and reslstanee ; the strenuous' efforts of his 

son Constafts, to restore the. unity of the church, 

exasperated the sentiments of mutual hatred, which 

had fttst OccasicHied the separ^on ; and die me> 

thods 

* Julian. £pUtot lii. p. 436. e<£t. ^pan^eim. 

f See Op^tu* MileviUnus (purticulaily iii^ 4.), with tlie 
iDoDatiBt history, by M. Dupin, and the origmal pieces at Uie . 
end of biR edition. The numerauE circumstanceB which Aii-' 
giistin hat mentioned, of tlie fury of the Clrcuincellion* againtt 
otheif, and again it themselves, have been laboriously collecled 
by Tillemont, Mem. ficcles. torn. vi. p. U1—\G5. ; artd he 
has often, though without dssigHf cx'puseJ tlie injuries which 
had provoked tnose fanatic*. 
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tho(is of ft^ce and corruptipn employed by the cW>p, 
two ipiperisl comnussioners, Paul and Macariu^^ t 4 .Z i, ■< . *. 
furnished the schismatics with a specious contract 
t>etween the nuudins of the apostles and the coa-. 
duct of their pretechded successors *. The p&H 
8ant» who' inhabited the vilhges of Numidia and. 
Mautitatiia, were a ferocious. race, who had been 
imperfectly reduced under the authority of the 
Roman laws j who were imperfectly converted to 
the Christian ^th v but who were actuated by a 
blind and furious enthu^asm in the cause of their 
Dooalist tochers. .They in^gnantly supported 
the exile of their bishops, the demolition of their 
churches, and the interruption of their secret 
assemblies. The violence of the oiEcers of 
justice, who were usually $ustainfd by a military 
guards was sometimes repelled with equal vio- 
lence -y and the blood of some popular ecclesiastics, 
which had been, shed in the quarrel, inflamed 
their rude followers with an eager desire of le' 
venging the death of these holy martyrs. By 
their 



• It is amusing enough to observe tli# language of opposite 
parties, w)ien they speak of the same men and things. Gratua, 
biahop of CarttiagCi begins the acclamations of an orthodox sy- 
nod, '■ Gratias Deo omnipotenti et Chiitto Jesu . , . i 
" peravit reUgiosissimo Ccnstanti Imperatofi, ut votum 
*' uQitatis, et milteret ininistros nncti opetafomuloi Dei Pau- 
" lum et Macarium." Mon. Vet. ad Calcem Optati, p. 313. 
■*' Ecee subito," (says the Donaliat author of the Passion of 
Marculus), " de Constant^ regis tyrannicii dtuno . , . pollutum 
" Marcznane parsecutionis murmur increpuit, et duabui ieiliii 
" ad A&icam miBtis, eodem scilicet Macario et Paulo execran- 
*' dum prorsus ac dirum ecclesise certamen indiftum est ; ut 
" populus Chriattanuf ad unionem cum traditoribus faciendam, 
" nudatil militum gladiis et draconum presentibus signi.^et tu> 
" banun Tocibus cogeretur." Monument, p. 304. 
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their own criielff ^ rasbncss, ^6' If^fijiitia* «f 

.1 persecudon eometitnes-ptVrolMi dte^-&te } ft&d 
tW guilt of an Dteideittal tfiMuh frt^eel|»tated thtf 
crunitiftls Hita 4esptiir and rebeJMoB.- CtHwft 
hotb riKJr native rillag«S) dw DoftatieC peasuUs 
asoemMed in fcvmidablc gangs on tb« edgevf the 
GetuUan desert ; and read% eikAlu^ed ^ hlfl^ 
of labour for i life ^f Idl^Hesb and riipi»^, whfeh 
M^s CMwetrated by the ftftfce of t-eKgioA, entt 
ftintly condemned by the ddttori ttf the sect. 
The leaders of the Gh-caroceJlions uttitned the 
title ttf captains of the sekits } th^ priM^t 
veapdn,' ss they were indlfferettHy pnovided 
liHth svords ahd s^etvd, 4ras a hu^^aad 'wm^i' 
ty elab» which thc^ teimed aik hraeiitef and 
the well-known soand of ** Pn^M^ be to GgA^' 
which they used as that cry of wiu*, dfffdsed con* 
stemation ovet the unarmed pnmnces of AAiea. 
At "first their depredations were (xrfoured by the 
plea of necesfflty; but they sotfn exceeded the 
measure of sub^Gtence, Indulged without cofttrtrf 
their intemperance and avarice, burnt the villages 
which they had pillaged, and reigned the licen- 
tious tyrants of the open country. The occupa- 
tions of husbandry, and the adnuoisti'ation (^ 
justice, ^ere interrupted ; and as the Circamcel-" 
lions pretended to restive the primitive equality of 
mankind, and to reform Che abuses ofdvit society, 
they opened a secure asyUun for the slaves and 
debtors, who flocked in crowds to theif holy 
standard. When they Were not resisted, they 
usually contented themselves with pltmder, but 
the slightest cpposation provoked them to acts of 
violence 
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Violence and murder ; and some Catholic priests, ^]^^^- 
vfao had imprud^ly ugnaiized their zeal, were »-..y.-t 
tortured by the fanatics «ith the most refined and 
wanton barbarity. The ^urit of the Circumcd- ' 
lions was not always exerted against their defence- 
less enemies } they engaged, and sometimes de- 
feated, the troops of the province ; and in the 
bloody action of Bagai, thejr attacked in the open 
field, but with unsudcessftti valour, an adranced 
guard of the impcnal cavlhy. , The BonalistB 
who were takeii in arms, received, and they so6n 
deserved, the same treatment which mi^t haTc 
been^iewn to the wild beasts of the deserti The 
c^ttires (tied, without a mumuu', either by the 
swtxd, the axe, or the fire t and the measures of 
retaliadon were multiplied in a r3{»d proportion, 
which aggravated the horrors of rebellion, and 
ezcliided the hope of mtitual fofgireness. In the 
beginning of the present centuty, the example (^ 
the Cir6uncdlions has been renewed in the per- 
secntion, the boldness, the crimes, and the en^ 
thuoasm of the Camisards ; and if the fenaties <£ 
Laoguedoc surpassed those of Numidia, by thdr 
mihtary achierements, the Africans triaintained 
their fierce independence mdx more resolutioa and 
pCTsererance *i 

Such disorders are the natural efiedts <^ reli- Thek n. 
gious tyranny } but tlui rage of ibe Don^iats wis ^^ - 
infiamed by a frenzy of a very extraordinary hind j 

Vol. UI. D d and 

• The HiitcHie des Cuniaards, in 3 volk I2aia> ViHe- 
francfae, 1760, may be lecommended it accurate and impar* 
tial; It requirei tome atteption to diKover the religkm <^ the , 
author. 
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.and'nhich, if Jt reaUj-ffew^Ud amimg dasih itt 
eo extravagam'a ^degree, ^axinet suqAy be .paral- 
leled in any country^ or in anjl^ 3g£-' Maz^ cf 
-these 'fiuiatics were pcnsesaeld with. the .ftarror of 
-U&, and the deare iof "Bartyrdom $ aod they 
-deemetl k of little ino>!^ ^y rw^at -means, w 
by vAax liands, tlaey perished, if (JKtr auidvct wss 
saqctifidd by the ioteatian of -devoting thEniselves 
to the glory gf the liW feiih, aod iche hope .iJ e- 
tM'iul happiness*. Someiinigs^ahey! ritdety di.8- 
tuti)^ die festirale, aiid pto^med Ae teniples of 
paganisRi, vdrb the design of .excitng.tiba 'most 
sealou6 of the idolaters to revenge the aisulted 
honour* of their gods. They sentecinies forced 
their way into the coiiitsof justurej and coippelled 
-the aSH^tsd judge to give orden for.their im- 
mediate «xecution. They freqaouly titc^ed tra> 
vellers on the public highways, and obliged them 
to inflict the stroke of martyrdom, by the pmmise 
of £t reward, if they csnienled, and by the! threat 
(^ iiwfant death, if they refused to gr^t so very 
dngu'lar a Jitvour. "When they were dieappoiiued 
of ev^ry other resource, they anqounced die day 
■oa which, in the presence of their friends and 
lu^tbren, diey diould cast themselves headlong 
from some lofty rock ; and many precipices were 
^ewnj which had acquired lame by the number 
of religieus suiades. In the actions of these des- 
perate ^fhunasts, who were admired by one party 
as "the martyrs of God, and abhorred by the other 



* Tte Donatist suicides alleged in their justification tTie ex- 
' ample of Razbs, which is related in the 14th chapter of the 
Kcond book of the Maccabees, 
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ag the victims of S^tahj an impartial pHfloso{diet char 
may discover the influence ' and the last.abnsa of y, i , i. r 
that in6exible spirit, which *as qiiginaily derived 
from thte character and principles of the jewvA 
nation. 

The simple i^rratire of the intestine divisions, Gnval 
which dietritcted the peace, and dishonoured the of the'" 
triumph^ of *he chiircb, will confirm tHerematk '^■'f'"'?" 
of a pagan historian,- aUd justify the complaint of a.d. 
a venerable bisHop. -TheexpeJienceof Ammianus ~ ' ■ 
had convinced hitn, that thcenmity of the Chris* 
tians towards each othet, surpassed tbefiiryof 6d>- 
Vage beasts against man ' j and Gregefy NaziMi* 
een most patheticallyfaments, that the kingdom 
bf heavCTi *a3 converted, by diacord,- Into the 
image of chaoS, of a nocturnal tempest, and of hell 
itself f. The fierce and partial writers of tiie times, /^ 
ascribing all Virtue to themselveSj and imputing 
nil guik to their adversariee, have painted the bat- 
tle of the angels and demons. Our calmer reaeun 
will rqect Such pure and perfect mongers of vice 
or sanctity, and will impute an equal, or at least 
an indiseriminate, measure of good and' evil to th* 
hostile sectaries,' Who assumed and besTowed the 
appellations of orthodox and heretics. They had 
been educated in the same religion, and the same 
civil society. Their hopes and fears in the preseM, 
cr in a future life, were balanced in the same pro- 
portfcn. On either side, the error might be in- 
D d 2 nocent, ' 

* NuQas infestaS hominibiU btstias, ut sunt slbi feralea pitri- i 

que Christianorum expertiu. Ammian. XKii, S. 

t Gregor. Nazlanten, Oral, i. p. 33. See Till<ra?nt, torn, 
vi, p. 501. quarto edit. 
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CHAP, nocent, the faith sincere, ihepractice metitorioitf 
1.. , ^ .,. ■ or COTTupt. Their passions were excited by sinu- 
lar (Aijects } and they might alternately abuse the 
favour of the court, or of the people. The me- 
I i taphysical opinions of the Athanasians and the 
I Artans* could not influence their moral character ; 
V and they were alike actuated by the intolerant ^i- 
rit, which has been extracted irom the pare and 
simple maxims of the goepe). 
Toifl^ A modem writer, who, with a jiist confidence, 

f*guumt has pre&ied to lus . own history the honourable 
epithets of political and philosophical *, accuses 
the latmA prudence c^ Montesquieu, far neglect- 
ing to enumen^, smong the causes of the decline 
of the empire^ a law of Coostantine, by which the 
exercise of &e pagan worship was absokitely sup- 
pressedj and a eoastderable part of his sut^ects 
was left desUtute of priests, of temples, and of 
any pubUc religion. The zeal of the philosopluc 
Iii^rian for the rights of mankkid, has induced 
him to acquiesce in the ambiguous testimony of 
those eccle^astics, who have toe %htly ascribed 
to their favourite hero the merit of a generaf per- 
seci]tioat< Instead oi alleging this imaginary 
law, 

^ * Hittoire Politique » Ptiiloaopliiqae ^ EtiSfittniKU dci 
£iR«p£«it dam Set deui IndM, torn. i. p. 9. 

■^ Accor^in^ to EukIhui (in Vit. Coiutaotin^ L ii. c< 4&) 
the emperor prohibited) both iO cities snd in the couatiy, *• 
fcii^mfit . ■ • TH SiimJiitm^fUMt i the aboniinable acti or fziXa ot 
iddatr^. Socntei (L i. c. 17.} mi Soiomen (I. ii. cl, 5.) 
have represented the coih1uc| of CoDstantine with a iuit r^ard 
ta truth and hiitory ; which hai beeo peglected byTbeodoret 
X\. ». c. 21.) and OroMUS (vii, 28.). Turn deinde (say* the 
latter) primus Conrtantinusyiu/o ormnc ct fiio vicem vertit edic-- 
to ; nqiUded ftatuit dtra lUlara bomiiKim czdem, pagwonm 
ieiaph chodi. 
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law, whicli would have blazed in the front of the ^ j?*^- 
imperial .codee, ve may safely :appeal to the origi- ^— ' y> — < 
p^ episdle, which Constantine addressed to the 
it^owCTs of the ancient reUgion ; at a time when 
he no longer disguised his conversion, nor dreaded 
the rivals of his throne. He invites and exhorte, 
in the most pressing terms, the subjects of the 
Koman ensure to imitate the exunple of their 
master i but ixe declares, that diose who still re- ij Cod- 
^useto open their eyes to the celestial light, may *•"*"**. 
freely enjoy disir temples, and (heir fancied gods. 
A repoct, that tlie ceremonies of paganism vrere 
^pfireascif is formally contradicted by the em- - 
peror himself, who wisely assigns, as the principle y/' 
of his moderation, the int^cible force of habit, '^ 
pf prejudice, and of superstition *. Without vio- 
lating the sanctity of his {m)mise, without alarm- 
ing the feafs of the pagans, the arObl monarch 
advancffil, by slow and cautious €t^s,. to under- 
mine the irregular and decayed fabric of poly- 
tbosm. The partial acts of severity which he oc- 
easioiudly exercised, though they were secretly 
prompted by a Christian zeal, were coloured by 
i^e lajreat pretences of justice and the puUic 
good; and while Constantine deigned to ruin 
the fomidadoiit, he seemed to reform the abuses, 
of the andeot rdigion. After the examine of the 
D d 8 wisest 



• See Eutebius ia Vk, Constantin. 1. ii. c. 56. 60, Id the 
«bniM>ii to the auembty of laintt, whith the emperor pronoun, 
ced when be wu nature ia yem aSd piety, he deckres to the 
idolater* (c. si.), tb«t they are penniued to offer sacrifices, and 
to exercise crery part of Uteir religious w-Dr^ip. 
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cH^p. wbest of his predecessors, he condemiied, nnfler 
*^ yi '■— > the most rigorous penalties, the occult and impious 
^. m arts of divination ; which excited the y^ hopes, 
and fiometiines the criminal attempts, of those 
who were discontented with their present condi^. 
fion. Aa ignonunious silence was imposed on 
the oracle^, which had been pubUciy convicted of 
fraud .and falsehood ^ the efiemimite priests d 
the Nile were abolished ; and Constantine dis- 
(barged the duties of a Roman censor, when he 
gave ocdeia for the demolition of several temples 
of PhfEOkia ; in which every mode of prostitu- 
Ucm wag devoutly practi^ in the ^e of day, 
and t0 the h<^ioiir dF Venus *. The imperial city 
^ Constantinoj^e was, in son^e measure, raised 
at the expence,.and was adorned with the spoils, 
pf the opuloit temples of Preece and A#ia ; the 
sacred property was confiscated ; the statues of 
gods and heroes vre|« transported, with rude fa- 
miliarity, anumg a people who considered them 
AS objecte, not of adoiration, but (^ curiosity : the 
^Id and ^ver wef e reatored to circulation ; and 
^be magistrates, the bi^tops, and the eunuchs, 
improved the fortunate occasion of grtiiiying, at 
once their aeal,. their , avarice, and their xesent- 
pient. But these depredations vrere confined to 
a small part of the Roman world ^ and the pro- 
vinces had been long since accustomed to endure 

the 



» See Eusebius, in Vit. CooiUntin. 1. iii. c. 54 — 58. aod 
!■ iv. c. 23. 25. These acti of authority may be compared 
with the tuppreetioa «f the Bacchaoali, aod the demolition oi 
the temple of Im, by the magiMratM of Pagan Rome. 
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lixe same sacrit^ous rapine, fiom the tyranny of ch ab. 
princes and proconsuls, who coiild not be suspect- t„^^_l_rf 
ed of any design to s^bvert the established reli- 
gion ". 

The sons of Constaijtine trod in the footsteps md hi» 
of their fatfaCT, with more zeal, and with less dis- 
cretion. The pretences of rajune and oppression 
were insen^bly tnultiplied f ; every, indulgence 
was shewn to the illegal behaviour of the Chns- 
tians; eyery doubt \ris explained to the d^ad- 
yantage of paganism ; and the demolition of the 
temples was celebrated as one of the auspicious 
events of the re^n of Constans and Constantius {. 
The name of Constantius is prefixed to a concise 
law, which might haye superseded the nececdtf 
lof any fiiture prohibitions. ** It is our pleasure, 
^' that in all places, and in all cities, the temples 
f be inunediately shut, and carefully guarded, 
f* that none may have the power of offending. 
^* It is likewise our pleasure, that all our subjects 
*' should 

• Eiuebiui (in Vit. Constant. U iii, c. 5*.) and Libaniii« 
(Orat. pro Templii, p. 9, 10. edit. Gothofred.), both men- 
tion the pioiH ratrilege of Conitantine, which tbey viewed in 
very different lights. The htter expressly declarei, that " he 
f* made uee of the gacred money, but made uo alteration in the 
" legal worship ; the templeg indeed were impoverished, but 
" the aacred riteo were performed there," Lardner's Jew- 
ish and Heathen Testimonies, vol. iv. p. 140. 

f Ammianui (xxii. 4.) speak* of flome court eunuchs who 
were spolijs templorum pasti. Libanius says (Orat. pro 
Tempi, p, 2,^,), tliat the emperor often gave away a temple, 
like a dog, or a horse, or a sUve, or a gold cup ; but the de- ^^^ 
vout philosopher takes care to observe, that these tacrilegious 
favourites yeiy seldom, prospered. 

X See Gothofred. Cod. Theodos. torn. vi. p. 262. Liban. 
Orat. Parental, c. x. in Fabric. Bibl. Grsec. torn. vii. p. 235. 
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THE DECUNE AM) FAIX 

*^ should abstain from facn^es. U aay ona 
t ** should be gttilty <^ such an act^ let him fed 
*^ the sword of vengeance, and, after bis execu- 
** tiMi, let his prc^rty be confiscated to the pu- 
f blic use. We denotmce the saxae poiakies 
" against the governors of the provin^s, if they 
'« neglect to punish ihe criminals *." But there 
is the strongest reason to believe, diat this formi- 
dable edict was either composed ^without being 
published, or was published without being excgeu- 
ted. The evidence of facts, and the monuments 
which are still extant of brass and maible, cmk 
tinue to prove tb^ public exercise of the pagan 
wc^-ship dpring the^hole reign of the sons of 
Constantine. Iti the easr, as well as in the west, 
in cities, as well as in the xountry, a great num- 
ber of temples were respected, or at least were 
spared ; an^ the deirout multitude still enjoyed 
the luxury of sacrifices, t^ festivals, and of pror 
ces^ons, by the permission, or by the connivance, 
oC^e civil government. About four years after 
the supposed date of this bloody edict, Coiu^- 

* placjik omnibut locii itque urbibus ui)i?enli ctradi pro^ 
tinus traipla, el acceiau vetjtis omnibus Hcnitiam delinquemU 
perditis abnegari. Volumus etiam cuncto!) a gacriliciis abatinot. 
Quod wquii aliquid forte hujuunodi perpetraveriti gladiostCT- 
tiatuT : faculiuei etiam p«rniipti fnco dccernimnt vindicari: 
et eimiliter adfligi rectorei protincianini si facinora vindicare 
neglexeiint. Cod. Theodos. ). xvi. tit. x. leg. 4. Chronology . 
has discovcTfd some contradiction in tbe date of this ntrava. 
gant bw i the only one, perhapi, by which the iiegKgviice of 
tnagistT3tcB a puniihed by death and confiscation. M. de b 
Bastie (Mem. de 1' Academic, torn. it. p. 98. )' conjectures, 
with a ibow of reason, tliat this was no more than the minutes 
of a law, the heads of an intended bill, which were found in 
Scriniis Memorise, among the papers of Conatantius, and after- 
Wards iaserted, as a worthy modt.'!, in the Theodosian code. 
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diu vistted the teni|^ €& Rome ; and the de- *ba.p. 
ceticy of his behaviour is ivcommeiided b; a pa- -. ^ , * 
gan oratc» as in examj^ wtnthy of the imitatiott 
of succeeding painces. ** That emperor,** says 
Synunachus, ** suffered the pmileges of the ves* 
** tal viigitis to remain inTioIate ; he bestowed 
** the sacerdotal dignities on the nobles of Rome, 
** granted the cust<Hnary allowance to defray the 
" expences of the pubHc rites and sacrifices i 
<* and, though he had embraced a different TeG- 
** gion, he never attempted to dq)rive the cm- 
** pire of the sacred worship of antiquity •." 
The senate stiD presumed to cmwcrate, by so- 
lemn decrees, the divine memory of tfadr sove- 
reigns ; and Ctmstantine himself was associated^ 
after his death, to those gods whom he had re- 
nounced and insulted during bis life. The title, 
the ensigns, the prerogatives of sovereign pon- 
tiff, which bad been instituted by Numa, and 
assumed by Augustus, were accepted, without he' 
utation, by seven Christian emperors ; who were 
invested with a more absolute audK»ity over the 
religion which they had deserted, than over that 
which they professed f. 

TTie 

* Symmach. EpittoL s. 54. 

f Tbe fourth Diuntadon of M. de la Qutie, nir le Souve. 
n^n Pontifint dei Emprfcurt Romaint (in M^m. de I'Acad. 
torn. XV. p, 75—144.), ii s vety IcAraed abd judicious perfbr- 
mance, which e^tpluni the Kate, and protei the toleration, of 
paganiim from Conitantioe to Gratian. Tbe awFrtiun of Zo* 
■imuf, that Gtatian wat the fint who refuted the pootifical 
rd>e, M Goafinsed beyond a doubt ; and th? vuinnttT* sf bi* 
gotry, OD Aat ivbjeetf are altnoBt nknced. 
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- The' divisions of Christiamty suspended the ruiii 
of fia^amsm*'; and the holy l«^r agaSust the in- 
fidels was less vigorously prosecttted by princes 
and bishops, who were more immediately alarmed 
by the guilt and flanger of dMn'^stic TebelKoni 
' ■'■" ■■ -The 



* A« T liave fi-eely anticipatecl the lits of ^ajarit and paJ 
ffaniunt I shall now t»ce tlie lingular revottitioas of Uu>se.c«i 
librated words. 1. !T«v») in the Doric djaigct, sq fanjiliar to 
the Italians, signifies a femntain ; and the rural ne^lvboariioix] 
tvbteli fretjtiented t)« aqme fininuin, da-i<(ed jite codwkh) api" 
peUatioD of ^a^i and f^am (Festua sub vuce, and Servius 
ad Virgil. Gcorgic, ii.'382.). 2, By an easy ettension of the 
vnxdi^gaH and rvral became ainio»t)ynoiYnH>u(( ran. Hist. 
Naiur. xKviii. 5.) ; and the oieaner nisfic* -acquired that name* 
which has been corrupted into^oj-un/jin the randern languages 
of Europe. 3>. The akBzii^ increase of the. mihtsry order 
introduced the necessity pf a correlatiTe term (Hume's E&ea^ 
Kul. i. p. 535.) 1 and,^ the ftsa^h who were not enlisted in 
the (trvice of tlie prince wet* branded with tbetantempiuous 
epithet* of pagans (Tacit. Hist. iiL 24. 49u 77. Juvenah 
, . Katir. svi. T^iiulliaQde Pjllio, c. 4.), 4. tiie f hriatiana were 

^'. fh. ^^.X.fJ. the -siJdiers of Cltrist ; their adversaries, who-refased his )a- 
irtpirml, or military oath of baptism^ might dewtfvf the me^ 
tnphorical name of pagans ; and this popular reproach was ia- 
truduced as early as the reign of Valentiiilan (A. D; S63. ) into 
rnipeiidl laws (Cod. Theudw. 1. xvi, tit. ii feg.' L*) and theoJ 
logical writings, 5. Christianity gradually filled t!"^ cities of 
theeftipire; tneolctreligion, in the tiiiieof PiWentliiB (advers; 
Symmachiun, 1. i. ad fin.) and Orosim (in Pnefu. flisL), Te< 
iird and bnguished in obscure villages ; and the v/otA Jlagaiu, 
with ita new aignification, reverted to its primitive origin; 
ti. Since the worship of Jupiter and his family has expiredj 
the vacant title of pagans has bcMi sttceeMively applied to'all 
the idolater* and pol^htiatS of the old wd Dtq yioM. 7. The 
X^atin Christians bestowed il, without scruple, oa their mortal 
enonies the Mahometans ) and the purest MifoniWwere brand* 
cd with the unjust reproach of idolatry and pagwUMn. See 
Gerard Vossius Etymologicoo Lingux X-atiii3e« in Ji» worktr 
torn. i. p. 420, Godcfroy's Commentary on theTheodosiao 
Code, torn. vi. p. 250^ and I>tKa]ige, medipet iabreM h»u> 
tiitat. Gloisar, 
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The exfirpalibn- of Idolatry* might liave been cha*. 
ju^ed hy the:tatabli^ed prjiici^n of iatqle- w^.w» 
raace: but' the hostile sects, which alttrnat^ 
ragned in the imperial courts were mMtuatl^ ap- 
pr^eiieiv« of alienating, and peiiht^ exaep^a- 
ting,thprtlods'of"apowtrful^ riioUgh decHning 
faction. Every motive of authority and feshion, 
of interest and reason, now militated ' on the side 
of Christianity ; but two or three generations 
elapsed, before their victorious influence was uni- 
versally felt. The religion which had so long 
and so lately been established in the Roman em- 
pire was still revered by a numerous people, less 
attached indeed to speculative opinion, than to 
ancient custom. The honours of the state and 
array were indifferently bestowed oft all the sub- 
jects of Constanune and Constantius ; and a con- 
siderable portion of knowledge and wealth and 
valour was still engaged in the service of poly- 
theism. The superstiuon of the senator and of 
the peasant, of the poet and the philosopher, was 
derived from very different causes, but they met 
with equal devotion in the temples of the gods. 
Their 

* In the pure language of lona and Athens, EiJuAm and 
Aa-Tfua were ancient and familiar worda. The former exprese- 
ed a likeneu, an apparition, (Homer. Odyss. xi, 601.), a re- 
presentation, an imagi, created either bj- fancy or art. The 
latter denoted any lort of icrvke or slavery. The Jews of 
Egypt) who tran^ted the Hebrew scripturet, restrained the 
UK of these words (Exodua xs. 4, 5.) to the religious wor- 
ship of an image. The peculiar idiom of the Helleniste, 
or Grecian Jews, has been adopted hy the sacred and ecclesias- 
tical writers ; and the reproach of idolatry (Ei3«XgX»T(tia) has 
stigmatized that visible and al^ect mode of auperstition, which 
some aecta of Christianity ahould vai hastily impute to the 
pol^theiats of Greece and Rome. 



THE DECLINE AND FALL, &c. 

Th^ zeal was insensibly provoked by the insulf^ 
I ing triuin{A of a proscribed sect ; and their hopes 
were revived by the wdl-grounded confidence, 
tha^ the presuniptive hdr of the empire, a young 
and valiant hero, who had delivered Gaul from 
the arms of the Barbarians, had seaetly embra* 
oed the religion of his ancestors. 
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